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Under the Influence of this Policj the Country gradnalljr becomes 
more prosperous. — The Regent, however, impatient at the slow Pro- 
gress made, resolves to carry into effect the Schemes recommended 
by Law. — The Due de Noailles is opposed to him, and resigns his 
Office. 




Due 
d'Oriant. 

Earif life 
and cha- 
racter. 



Philip, Duke of Orleans, was bom at Saint Cloud, 
on the 4th August, 1674. His father was the only 
brother of Louis XIV. He was in point of character 
and conduct a complete contrast to the king. The 
great monarch was silent and reserved, dignified in 
his manners, and manly in his habits. Monsieur was 
an incessant babbler, feminine in his dress and tastes, 
and laboured under moral imputations of the most 
odious kind. Unless in the article of courage he was 
destitute of all royal qualities. The victory which he 
had obtained over the Prince of Orange at Cassel had 
redeemed him from utter insignificance ; but as the 
king, from jealousy or some other cause, had never 
again intrusted him with the command of an army, it 
must remain doubtful whether his military reputation 
was well founded, or the mere result of accident. In 
private life his conduct was, beyond measure, disrepu- 
table and contemptible, and he seemed to live for no 
other purpose than to act as a foil to Louis XIY. It 
was to be expected that such a man as Monsieur would 
prove unfortunate in his matrimonial relations, and 
the reality confirmed the anticipation. His first wife 
was the unfortunate Henrietta, sister of our Charles 
II. This princess was of gay and pleasing manners, 
and is said to have engaged, if not to have returned, 
the affection of her brother-in-law. Be this as it may, 
the Duchess of Orleans was on bad terms with her 
husband's favourites, and the most infamous of them, 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, was banished, as lie sus- 
pected, at her instigation. In 1670, Henrietta, then 
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in the prime of youth, was suddenly taken alarm- 
ingly illy after drinking a glass of sugared water. 
All attempts to afford her relief were unavailing, and 
she died in great agony. Suspicions of poison in- 
stantly became prevalent, but on opening her body, 
the physicians found no trace of poison, although they 
were unable to discover the disease which had termi- 
nated her life in so awful a manner. Saint-Simon, 
speaking on the authority of Sumon, first mattre 
(Thdtel of the duchess, affirms that she was poisoned, 
but without the knowledge of her husband.* The 
second marriage of Monsieur was somewhat more 
fortunate. The Bavarian princess to whom he was 
united in 1671, was a lady of few personal attrac- 
tions, but endowed with considerable practical sense, 
although dashed with many peculiarities. Her pride 
was of the most extravagant description — her hatred 
of Madame de Maintenon intense, and her love of 
gossip and letter- writing something miraculous. She 
seems to have been personally virtuous, but had not a 
particle of moral delicacy ; and the expressions which 
she habitually employs, would, in our day, disgust a 
prostitute. 

It would thus appear that the persons to whom the 
future regent of France owed his birth were not 
particularly fitted to ^^ train up a child in the way he 
should go." But princes seldom pay much attention 
to the education of their children ; and the utmost 
that the latter can generally hope for, is that those to 
whom their moral and intellectual instruction is con- 
fided, may be qualified for the task. The evil destiny 
of the young prince, or rather the carelessness of his 
parents, permitted him to fall into the hands of a 

* St.^SimoD, Tol. i. ch. i?. Edition Laurent. 
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CHAP, man, than whom no worse guide of youth could have 

' been selected. Considerable obscurity hangs over the 

1715 early life of the Abb^ Dubois ; but all accounts agree 

1718. in representing him as profligate and unscrupulous to 

an extreme degree, even in that not very decorous 

age. He was also very poor, and in order to keep 

himself from starvation was compelled to hire himself 

as a menial to various persons. Among his masters 

was the professor of a college, and while in his 

service Dubois contrived to pick up a considerable 

amount of learning, which enabled him to aim at 

higher things than had yet appeared within his reach. 

He contrived to make himself known to persons 

who were able to push his fortune ; and as he united 

very considerable abilities to an utter want of moral 

restraint, he was one of those people who, when once 

they have obtained an opening, generally succeed in 

life. To Dubois his appointment as sub- preceptor to 

the only son of the king's brother, was an omen of all 

the future good things which fortune could shower 

upon her choicest favourites. His darling object was 

to obtain an influence over his pupil, and it appeared 

far easier to do tliis by flattering his passions than by 

meriting his respect. But it was the aim of Dubois 

to direct the studios as well as the pleasures of his 

young master. Nor was he incompetent to do so. 

He had skimmed the surface of knowledge, and could 

present it in the most attractive light to a young man, 

who was eager to exercise his faculties, and to master, 

in as short a time as possible, those sciences for which 

he had a natural taste. Hut the branch of learning 

of which youth is nioit ambitious, is an acquaintance 

with real life ; and with that, in all its varieties, 

Dubois was familiar. Unhappily this experience had 

been acquired rather iu the haunts of vice, than in 
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the saloons of the virtuous and refined. To early 
manhood, wit, seasoned by an appeal to the passions, 
is far more agreeable than the most glowing descrip- 
tion of the beauties and rewards of moral purity. 
It was easy for a man so skilful as Dubois to re- 
present the decorum of the court as the mask of 
hypocrisy, and the refuge of dulness. Nor was it 
more difficult to paint the charms of that unbridled 
license which scorns to conceal its features, and 
converts its indulgences into unfailing sources of 
joviality and merriment.* 

Unhappily for France, and for himself, the natural 
character of the Due d'Orldans laid him particularly 
open to the arts of such a man as Dubois. AH ac- 
counts agree in representing the regent, as of all other 
men, the least able to resist the importunities of those 
by whom he was surrounded. Saint-Simon con- 
stantly complains of this failing, and sometimes ex- 
pressed his feelings so strongly upon the matter, as to 
offend for a moment the man, who, at all times, reposed 
the most unlimited confidence in his honesty and 
friendship. The Due d'Orldans was distinguished by 
another weakness, not less injurious than the facility 
with which he submitted to the guidance of others. 
He was at all times intensely desirous of novelty and 
excitement. He was fond of study, and rapidly mas- 
tered the outlines of any branch of knowledge which 
he wished to acquire, but this done he grew weary 
of the pursuit. To use the strong expression of 
Saint-Simon, /Z ^totV niennuyi. In his temperament 
there was that kind of restlessness which is equally 
impatient of sustained labour and of prolonged ease. 
Chemistry was his favourite study, and the continu- 

* St-Simon, vol. ii. pp. 209—212 ; vol. v. pp. 20^24. 
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CHAP, ally now adaptations of which that science is sus* 
J I ceptiblc seemed expressly fitted to secure his perma- 
^^^^ nent interest. ^ But of chemistry, as of everything 
1718. else, he soon grew tired, although it always continued 
to occupy his attention more or less. Still, his ver- 
satility did not prevent him from acquiring much 
solid and useful information. His memory was vast, 
and it enabled him to recall at will names and dates, 
and all those minute facts which ordinary people so 
soon forget. This, no doubt, obtained him credit for 
a much greater amount of knowledge than he actually 
possessed. But there can be no doubt that one result 
of his love of change was that his acquirements were 
much more various than they would otherwise have 
been. He knew many languages — was a skilful 
painter, spoke with ease and eloquence, and was, in 
all respects, what may be termed a most accomplished 
man. 

But many are entitled to similar praise who are 
sadly at fault when brought into contact with the 
actual business of life, and called upon to discharge 
high and difficult duties. A man who is always in 
pursuit of novelty — who grows weary of a subject 
before he has thoroughly comprehended it, is continu- 
ally in danger of being betrayed into the most serious 
errors, and wants that perseverance without which 
nothing great can be accomplished. What other men 
learned with difficulty, the Due d'Orldans acquired 
with ease, and he himself, as well as others, naturally 
fell into the error of supposing that there was no- 
thing of which he was not capable. He seized the 
essence of a matter or scheme with instinctive acute- 
ness; but then to understand and to judge are two 
very different things. To see clearly and to deter- 
mine wibely ai*e not united as cause and effect. The 
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grand defect in the character of the Due d'Orl^ans 
was the want of that supreme directing judgment 
which enables a man to do the right thing at the right 
time. His aversion to serious thought — his love of 
what was strange and new — his appetite for every 
variety of sensual enjoyment, until its indulgence 
became a necessity of his nature — all conspired to 
render the Due d'Orl^ns incapable of turning his 
real abilities to a profitable use. He was ambitious, 
but no means of gratifying the passion lay open to 
him, and he had not the skill nor the patience to 
chalk out a road for himself. He had indeed set his 
heart upon military renown, and perhaps his instinct 
attracted him towards the vocation in which he was 
best fitted to excel. He had attained considerable 
proficiency in the arts which are intimately connected 
with the military profession, and his manners and 
habits were such as generally secure the ^ood-will of 
soldiers. Nothing pleased him so much as to be com- 
pared to Henry IV., for the comparison flattered both 
his weakness and his pride. Henry was, like himself^ 
inordinately addicted to the softer vices, but Henry 
had been a great general — won many victories, and 
subdued a host of enemies.* 

It must be admitted that the position in which the Position 
Due d'Orldans found himself under Louis XIV. tJlutoxiv. 
tended greatly to aggravate the faults of his charac- 
ter. No man was more jealous of his authority and 
reputation than Louis XIV. He had viewed with an 
evil eye a victory gained by his brother, and was not 

* St-SiinoDy vol. ▼. pp. 5 — 32. Extraika de la Ckirrespondance 
de la Duchesse d'Orleans, m^re du R^ent (Paris, 1823), pp. 
96 — 110. Duclos, M^moirea Secrete (Paris, 1791), pp.203— 
214. Vie de Philippe, Due d'Orldans, R^ent de France (LoDdres, 
1736), vol. i. pp. 1—33. 
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CHAP, at all disposed to put his nephew in the way of ac- 
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^ — , J quiring military fame. Considering Louis' affection 

^7^5 for his natural children, it might have been expected 
1718. that the favour which was withheld from the nephew 
would have been accorded to the son-in-law. But 
the young Due de Chartres had shown no great eager- 
ness to accept the hand of the daughter of Madame de 
Montespan, and his mother had been furious at the 
thought of allying herself with a bastard race. Still, 
since he had effected his object, this aversion to what 
was without doubt a misalliance^ could not have 
been much resented by Louis, but his alienation from 
the young prince was founded on deeper reasons. 
On the death of Monsieur, in 1701, his son succeeded to 
his title and honours, and as he was still considerably 
under thirty, an active career might have done much 
to wean him from his dissipated habits. But, unhap- 
pily, he was not willing to relinquish his accustomed 
indulgences, and so little did he care about his moral 
reputation, that, according to Saint-Simon, the king 
painted him to the life when he declared that his 
nephew was un fanfaron de crimes quHl ne commet 
pas. To a man who attached so much importance to 
outward show as Louis XIY. did, this was the severest 
censure which he could have passed upon any man. 
Even had he been willing to afford to the first prince 
of the blood an opportunity of acquiring distinction, 
ho would have shrunk from confiding an important 
trust to a man who treated his moral reputation as a 
matter of indifference. 

But the difflcultios and misfortunes of the war of 
succession compelled Louis to resort to every means 
likely to restore confidence to his armies. This, 
united to the constant importunities of the Due 
d'Orldans, at liut induced the king to confer upon 
him the conmiand of the army of Italy. But his 
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authority was only nominal, for to Marshal Marsin 
was confided the chief direction of all military move- 
ments. A battle became inevitable^ and the Due 
d'Orl^ns delivered his opinion as to the manner in 
which the enemy should be met, so as to secure a 
victory. Marsin saw fit to act upon hb own judg- 
ment, and the result was a defeat, — he himself being 
slain. The Due d'Orldans was wounded, but it was 
with the greatest reluctance that he could be induced 
to retreat. This afiair did no injury to his reputa- 
tion, and it was the general impression that had his 
advice been followed the result might have been diffe- 
rent. In the subsequent year, 1707, the Due d'Or- 
l^ns was sent into Spain, but before he reached the 
army the battle of Almanza had been fought and won. 
He was, however, able to perform some important 
service, capturing several places, and generally ac- 
quitting himself in a manner highly creditable to his 
military talents. But in spite of these successes, 
afiairs were in so unpromising a condition, that it 
was generally considered that the resignation of the 
Spanish monarch would soon become a matter of 
absolute necessity. It occurred to the Due d'Orl^ans 
that this would afford him a fair opportunity of 
urging his own pretensions, and that foreign powers 
might be disposed to acquiesce in his claims. The 
scheme was rather a foolish one, and when it became 
known it excited the indignation of the Spanish 
monarch, and awoke the jealousy of Louis XIY.* 
The latter indeed pretended to be satisfied with the 
explanations of his nephew, but the result was 
that the Due d'Orldans was no more employed, 
and while the country was placed in the utmost 
danger, was allowed to waste the prime of his life in 
inaction. 

• Vie du Regeut, vol. i. pp. 83—107. 
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CHAP. But unhappily this inaction was interrupted by 
* — . — p events which subjected the Due d'Orl^ns to grave 
^'^1^^ suspicion and to great popular odium. In 1712 a 
1718. kind of fatality seemed to threaten the extinction of 
the royal family. At the close of the previous year 
the first dauphin had been carried off by an at- 
tack of small-pox. Within a few months after, the 
new dauphiness was seized with a violent illnesSi to 
the force of which she soon yielded. Her husband 
was attacked with a similar disorder, leading to a 
like fatal result. Their eldest son was also snatched 
from life, in an equally sudden and mysterious manner. 
These successive deaths of so many important person- 
ages, at such short intervals, spread terror through- 
out the court and the country. Many stories were 
immediately set afloat, intended to favour the sup- 
position that poison had been the instrument of in- 
flicting such terrible calamities upon the royal house. 
The question then became. Was there any person in 
a position to derive advantage from such a crime, if 
crime there was ? There were only two men in the 
country whose prospects were likely to be improved 
by the removal of the direct heirs to the throne. 
These men were the Due de Berry and the Due 
d'0rl6ans. Should the infant dauphin experience the 
fate of his father and brother, then the Due de 
Berry would become the heir apparent. Even if the 
young prince was preserved, the advanced age of the 
king rendered it all but certain that at no distant 
period it would be necessary to create a regent, and 
none could aspire to that office but the Due de Berry. 
On the other hand, if death overtook this latter 
prince, who was without children, the Due d'Orliians 
would occupy his place, with all its claims. Besides, 
as the Due de Berry was married to the eldest daugli- 
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ter of the Due d'Orldans, the two princes might be chap. 
said to have common interests, so far as succession to ^ , ■ 
the crown was concerned. ^"^^^ 

to 

Tt is by no means a matter of wonder that, in such 1718. 
circumstances, all the suspicions current should have 
been directed against the Due d'Orl^ns. No one 
thought the Due de Berry a man capable of commit- 
ting a crime ; far less one so atrocious as that now in 
question. But there had been long hanging over the 
Due d'Orl^ans, a dark cloud of distrust and fear, and 
it now burst in so terrible a manner, as to threaten 
liis total destruction. His notorious impiety, his se- 
cret studies, were adduced as infallible proofs that 
he would shrink from no action likely to redound to 
his own advantage. He was known to be in disgrace 
at court, and it was forgotten that he had always 
been kindly treated by the Duke of Burgundy. Nor 
was there a shadow of proof that the deceased 
princes had been poisoned, and had the Due d'Orl^ans 
been anxious to poison his relations, he had no op- 
portunity of doing so. But when the masses of a 
people take up a notion connected with their feelings, 
argument and probability give place to clamour, not 
less dangerous, because it is the result of passion, 
instead of rational conviction. The Due d'Orl^ns 
could no longer appear in public without having 
cause to fear for his life, from the violence of the 
mob. Many far removed from the mob, did their 
best to augment the general hatred against the Due 
d'Orldans. The poor prince, who with all his faults 
was the most kind-hearted of men, was wounded to 
the quick by the accusations launched against him ; 
and implored the king to institute the most rigid 
investigation into the matter, offering to constitute 
himself a prisoner in the Bastille, until the inquiry 
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CHAP, was terminated. The situation of Louis XIV. was 

« — ^— ^ an extremely trying one, but his sense of justice did 

^'^^^ not permit him to sanction the imputations upon his 

1718. nephew, by any formal act, and he coldly declined his 

request. 

But although the Due d'Orl^ns escaped from this 
formidable trial without incurring the ruin with which 
it threatened him, his position became from this time 
an extremely difficult one. The death of his son-in-law 
the Due de Berry in 1714, if it flattered his hopes of 
future power, awakened also the fears of his enemies, 
and might lead them to adopt measures to avert 
the impending danger. It was no longer allowable 
to the Due d'Orl^ans to live in the obscurity which 
he had hitherto courted ; for if he did not prepare to 
maintain his claims, others would take means to set 
them aside. It was necessary that he should rally his 
friends ; for if they found him unable or unwilling 
to assert his own interests, they would soon make 
common cause with the enemy. The advanced age 
of the king, and his failing health, indicated that no 
time was to be lost ; the more especially as the Due 
d'Orl^ans was an object of public distrust, and as he 
had to overcome many popular prejudices. Nor were 
his antagonists to be despised, for their possession of 
the king's confidence enabled them to take many pre* 
cautions, which, at the decisive moment, might turn 
the scale in their favour.* 
uuodu The Due du Maine was the most formidable of 

htod^Jins ^h^®^ antagonists. He was born at Versailles in 
•Dd prot- 1670. His mother, Madame de Montespan, was the 
second declared mistress of the king, and long re- 



* Vie du Regent, vol. i. pp. 107 — 114. St.-Simoni vol. iv. pp. 
'89—188. 
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tained a predominant influence over him. To her 
children Louis always exhibited a peculiar affection, 
indeed far greater than that accorded to his legiti- 
mate offspring. It was his constant object to raise 
the son, whose birth has been mentioned, to the high- 
est position which precedent, or public opinion, would 
sanction. He was legitimated in 1673, made sove- 
reign prince of Dombes, in 1682, and in 1692 mar- 
ried to a Bourbon princess, grand-daughter of the 
great Cond^. In 1710, he was created, by royal 
edict, a prince of the blood ; and after the death of 
three dauphins in succession, rendered eligible to 
succeed to the throne. 

Long before the last honours were conferred upon 
him, the Due du Maine had endeared himself to his 
father by his sedulous attention, and his agreeable 
and insinuating qualities. In addition to his own 
merits he enjoyed one invaluable advantage — that 
he was regarded by Madame de Maintenon with the 
affection of a mother. While still very young, the 
care of his education had been entrusted to that lady, 
and she had inspired her pupil with the warmest 
attachment to herself. When the king's scruples, or 
his love to Madame de Maintenon, had rendered it 
necessary that Madame de Montespan should be 
removed from court, her son co-operated, so far as he 
could, in bringing about the change, and exhibited 
towards the new favourite the affection of a child. 
This affection was reciprocated in full measure, and 
Louis heard nothing but praises of his son from the 
woman whose opinion he most respected. But if the 
Due du Maine was a favourite with his father, and 
with Madame de Maintenon, he was little liked by 
the world in general. Saint-Simon is a most preju- 
diced witness ; but his account of the Due du Maine 
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proves, sufficiently, that the young prince was not a 
very amiable man. Saint-Simon does full credit to 
his abilities, but adds, that he loved no one, and did 
not care what ill offices he did to others, provided he 
could amuse the king or advance his own interests. 
He also asserts, that the Due du Maine was utterly 
destitute of courage, or was, in plain terms, a down- 
right coward. He relates a long story illustrating 
the bitter grief, which a discovery of this fact com- 
municated to the king, — leading him to betray his 
feelings, in a manner which a regard to his own 
dignity had never hitherto permitted him to do. It 
may be readily conceded that courage was not the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Due du Maine, 
but there is no good proof that he ever exhibited his 
want of it in a public manner. But even according 
to Saint-Simon, the Duchesse du Maine had energy 
enough both for herself and her husband. She was 
an accomplished woman, proud of her rank, and very 
anxious to increase the dignity and political influence 
of the man to whom she had, with some reluctance, 
united herself.* 

When the Due du Maine was raised to the rank of 
a prince of the blood, this wish was to some extent 
gratified, but the terrible calamitiies which befell the 
royal family opened up a more splendid prospect. 
This probably induced Saint-Simon to hazard the 
supposition that if the Duke of Burgundy was 
poisoned, and he believed that he was so, the crime 
was more likely to have been committed by the Due 
du Maine than by the Due d'Orl^ans. It is needless 
to say that the insinuation is undeserving of the least 

• St-Simon, toL ii. pp. 165, 167, 198, 203, 207. Michauirf 
Biognipliie Uiiiverstlle, article, Due du Maine. 
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attention ; but the fact which suggested it is well 
founded. After the death of the second dauphin, 
and still more after that of the Due de Berry, the 
Due du Maine became a much more important person- 
age than he had hitherto been. That he should be 
placed in the line of succession to the throne was a 
great accession of rank ; but a more immediate and 
tempting bait was offered to his ambition. A long 
regency appeared inevitable ; and if the Due du 
Maine could not aspire to the title, he might exercise 
the power of a regent. The odium under which the 
Due d'0rl6ans laboured was likely to render popular 
measures intended to deprive him of, or to limit, the 
authority to which his birth entitled him to aspire. 
Even those who had rejected the imputations made 
against the Due d'Orl^ans, on the occasion of the 
death of the Due de Bourgogne, might deem it 
dangerous to intrust him with any independent au- 
thority when nothing but the life of a sickly infant 
stood between him and the throne. An aged monarch, 
enfeebled by infirmity and affliction, might be easily 
persuaded that it was his duty to avert, if possible, 
the evil consequences which might result from con- 
ferring an unlimited regency upon the Due d'Orl^ns. 
A woman of less insinuating manners than Madame 
de Maintenon would not have found it difficult to 
persuade an old man that the best means of guarding 
against the evil designs of a nephew, was by invest- 
ing a favourite son with power enough to counteract 
them. 

Whatever arts or arguments were employed, I^uis 
XIY. was induced to make a solemn wUl, and to 
intrust it to the keeping of Parliament, until, in the 
event of his death, it became necessary to learn its 
provisions, and to carry them into effect. The fact of 
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Buch a will having been made was universally known ; 
but various authorities state, that the persons most 
interested were ignorant of its contents. It is pos- 
sible, although not likely, that the Due d'Orl^ns may 
have been so : but the Due du Maine must surely 
have received full information upon the matter. 
Madame de Stael, in her memoirs, asserts that he had 
done so from Madame de Maintenon, accompanied 
with the condition of not making it known to others.* 
Another authority states, that Madame de Maintenon 
had performed a similar good office to the Due 
d'Orl^ans, without exacting any condition ; but this 
does not seem very likely. f But on all sides it was 
pretty well known that any will made by Louis XIV. 
must have had for its objects to curtail the power of 
the Due d'Orl^ns and to extend that of the Due du 
Maine. Neither of those personages could be un- 
aware that the death of the king must be the signal 
for a struggle between them, and that it was necessary 
to prepare for it with all the resources which they 
could respectively command. 

Louis XIV. expired on the 1st September, and 
the Parliament was summoned to meet on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd. The sitting commenced between 
seven and eight in the morning, and it was attended 
by all who had a right to take part in its deliberations, 
as well as its ordinary members. Princes of the blood, 
peers, presidents, and counsellors, were all eager to 
have a share in events which would determine the 
manner in which the country was to be governed for 
years to come. According to Saint-Simon, the Due 
du Maine appeared with a cheerful air, but if he antici- 



• Petitot'i Collection des M^inoircii, vol. Ixxvii. p. 320. 
t Vie du Regent, vol. i. p. 1 19. 
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pated good or great things for himself, he was soon 
undeceived. The respect with which the Due d'Or- 
l^ns was treated, indicated that all the votaries of 
fortune were ready to do homage to him. The presi- 
dent, in obedience to this sentiment, made a flatter* 
ing address to him. The due then rose and made a 
short speech. He stated, that after having received 
the last sacraments, the late king had spoken to him 
as follows : " Mon neveu, j'ai fait un testament oil je 
vous ai conserve tons les droits que vous donne votre 
naissance ; je vous recommande le dauphin ; servez-lo 
aussi fidMement que vous m'avez servi,et travaillez alui 
conserver son royaume. S'il vient a manquer vous serez 
le maitre, et la couronne vous appartient. J'ai fait les 
dispositions que j'ai cru les plus sages, mais comme on ne 
saurait tout pr^voir, s'ily a quelque chose que ne soit 
pas bien on le changera. Ce sont ses propres termes." 
The author of his life, who has been already quoted, 
states that the duke trembled while delivering this 
speech.* 

There is no reason to believe that the words which win of 
the Due d'Orl^ns had put into the mouth of Louis its prori- ' 
XIV. were ever employed by that monarch. The '^"^ 
production of the will proved that, if he had done 
80, he must have been playing the hypocrite at the 
last moment of his life. The will had been executed 
on the 2nd August, 1714, and placed in a secure de- 
pository within the walls of parliament, and under 
the care of its officers. The first president removed 
the will from this depository, and it was read by one 
of the clerks. The grand features in the will were 
the establishment of a Council of Regency, and the 
committal of the care of the king's person to the 

* La Vie de Philippe d'Orl^s, par L. M. O. M., (Londres, 
1736,) vol. i. p. 129. 
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CHAP. Due du Maine, with an independent militray au- 
> ^ . thority. Of the Council of Regency, the Due d'Or- 



1715 l^ns was to be the president ; but the right of a 
1718. casting vote was the only exclusive privilege which 
he was to enjoy. The council was to be composed 
of the princes of the blood, the secretaries of state, 
the comptroller-general, and the marshals. All 
affairs were to be decided by a majority of this 
council, and the Due d'Orl^ns had only a single 
voice, like the rest, except when the votes on both 
sides were equal. Nor was any exception made as to 
the filling up of vacant offices — all appointments, 
like all business, were to be determined by a simple 
majority of the council. If a vacancy took place in 
the council itself, it was to be filled up in a similar 
manner.* 

While the Due d'Orl^ans was thus left without a 
shadow of independent authority, his rival, the Due 
du Maine, was placed in a position which would soon 
have rendered him the master of the kingdom. All 
the guards about the king's person, and what may he 
termed the household troops, were made entirely 
subject to the Due du Maine. They were bound to 
obey him in every case, and without waiting for the 
orders of any other person. If they were enjoined 
to arrest the Due d'0rl(5ans himself, they could not 
refuse to execute the command. But, great as was 
the direct authority accorded to the Due du Maine, 
his indirect influence was still more overwhelming, 
when contrasted with the nonentity of the Due d'Or- 
l^ans. The latter had no favours to bestow ; but 
Maine had many appointments at his disposal, and 

* Recueil G6n^ral des Anciennes Lois FrAn9ai8e8, vol. xx. pp. 
623-^28. 
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few would be inclined to oppose a man who, however chap. 
powerful during the king's minority, was likely to > 



become still more so, when at the early age fixed by ^"^^^ 
law Louis XV. was declared competent to govern his 17 is. 
own kingdom. 

It was no wonder that the reading of this will, 
although made in a very low tone of voice, created 
obvious dissatisfaction.* It could not but strike the 
least prudent member of the parliament, that any 
attempt to carry such provisions into effect would 
involve the country in anarchy or civil war. Far 
better at once invest the Due du Maine with the 
regency, than place him' in a position investing him 
with ample power to do evil, but none to do good. 

The cause of the Due d'Orl^ans was half gained The nuc 
before he rose up to protest against arrangements ciSlmTtoe 
which, if carried into effect, would place him in so JJ^"2ii 
helpless a position. He spoke, however, with mo- powers 
deration ; loaded the late king with praises, and 
expressed his anxious desire to carry the provisions 
of the will into effect — so far as the care of the king's 
person was concerned, as well as in regard to other minor 
points. But he declared that it would be impossible 
to carry on the general government, if it was left 
without a head able to act witli the energy and 
rapidity which emergencies required, and to obtain 
from others the respect to which his office entitled 
him. He showed, in the clearest manner, that unless 
the regent had power to reward those who served the 
state, he should be unable to command obedience and 
respect. He cared not how much his means of doing 
evil were restrained ; but he demanded that he 
should be left at liberty to confer benefits upon the 
state. 

♦ La Vie, &c, vol. i. p. 130. 
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The parliament was ready enough to curtail the 
royal authority, when it interfered with the privileges 
and pretensions of the supreme court of justice in 
the kingdom ; but it did not the less feel the necessity 
Ills claim of maintaining the unity and supremacy of that au- 
•**^'^^ thority, inrso far as the general government of the 
country was concerned. Perhaps, indeed, had the 
Due du Maine acted with skill and energy, and ap- 
pealed to the popular prejudices against his rival, he 
might have succeeded in obtaining the suffrages of 
the parliament for himself. But he was altogether 
unequal to the situation ; and when he attempted to 
utter a few words, in reply to the Due d'0rl6ans, the 
latter coolly put him down, saying, " Monsieur, you 
will speak in your turn." It was impossible that 
either selfish or patriotic men could feel confidence in 
a man who had not even courage enough to state his 
ovm pretensions. The members of the parliament 
were influenced by the most various motives; but 
all these concurred in favour of the Due d'Orl&ms. 
Nor could it escape any man that tlie chances of his 
speedy accession to the throne were very considerable, 
and that, with regard to the future as well as to the 
present, his cause was the one to which it was most 
prudent to adhere. The will of Louis XIV. was, 
therefore, set aside in its most important provisions. 
The Due d'Orl^ans was invested with the right of 
nominating the members of the Council of Regency ; 
of appointing to all offices, and, in a word, of exer- 
cising all the royal prerogatives. The most essential 
of them, that of commanding the armed force, was 
conceded to him in the fullest manner.* 

But if the parliament was liberal in bestowing 

* Ri-cuuil, Tol. xxi. pp. 16 — 25. 
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upon the regent all the favours which he saw fit to chap. 
deroandy the latter was no niggard of promises. He > \ - 
knew that the parliament had nothing so much at ^^^^ 
heart as the formal establishment of its right of re- nis. 
monstrance, before registering the royal edicts pre- ThercgMit 
sented to it. Under the late reign, this pretension ^IJ£^*"J^, 
had been put down in the most resolute manner; «M«n«nti 
but the hope of reasserting it had never been re- ftitan 
linquished. The regent, therefore, as the most '*^"^" 
agreeable thing which he could do for those to whom 
he was so much indebted, promised that on all oc- 
casions the parliament should be permitted to state 
its objections to any particular edict, and that until 
those objections had been considered no attempt 
should be made to enforce the registration. But it 
was necessary to conciliate the princes of the blood, 
and the chief nobles as well as the ordinary members 
of the parliament. The regent declared that it was 
his intention to confer upon the first all the honours 
peculiar to their birth, and to bestow upon the second 
a considerable share in the administrative govern- 
ment of the country. In order to effect this last 
object he declared that it was his intention, in con- 
formity with certain plans formed by the late Duke of 
Burgundy, to create various councils, subordinate to 
that of the regency, and which should discharge the 
functions hitherto intrusted to individual ministers. 

As soon as the recent had been installed, he lost ''*• •"* 
no time in fulfilling his promises. A royal edict was whtch he 
published, formally permitting the parliament to ^^t^^, 
remonstrate against all edicts, of whatever kind, JJ^^ 
which might be presented for registration. It need gi^aneoti. 
scarcely be stated that an edict so flattering to par- 
liamentary pride was registered without delay, and 
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in the most authentic manner. It was accompanied 
by another, establishing councils of administration 
for managing tlie affairs belonging to the various de- 
partments of the state. Their number amounted to 
six. The first was styled that of ConsciencCi for the 
management of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; the second, 
that of War; the third, that of Finance ; the fourth, 
Marine ; the fifth. Foreign Afiairs ; and the sixth, 
Internal Afiairs. Subsequently, a Council of Com- 
merce was added to these six.* At the head of these 
various councils were placed the chief men in the 
kingdom, while their ordinary members consisted of 
men practically conversant with the matters confided 
to the council to which they were attached. But 
these councils exercised no independent authority; 
their chiefs and presidents were members of the 
Council of Regency, and on their reports that supreme 
council finally decided upon all questions connected 
with the government of the state. It is obvious, at a 
glance, that all these councils, instead of facilitating 
public business, must have continually interfered 
with its efficient performance. It was only in so far 
as the ordinary members of these councils allowed 
themselves to become mere nullities, or subservient 
clerks, that the state could be preserved from hope- 
less confusion. Nor did those for whose gratification 
the councils had been instituted, derive from them 
any of the advantages which they had expected. It 
was soon found that all real authority and patronage 
centred in the council of regency ; and that to be a 
royal councillor upon the new basis, was the most 
empty of nil distinctions. The chief himself had no 
real weight, and it was the president who was the 

* IWuoil, vol. xii. |)|). ^ — 4a ami 69. 
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I. 



real bead of the council, and who was continually chap. 
seeking to render all its members as subservient to ^. 
his will, as in former times had been the clerks ^"'^^ 

' to 

serving under a particular minister. But in spite of 1718. 
all his efforts, the president was liable to be thwarted 
by men who did not acknowledge him as their supe- 
rior, and thought themselves at liberty to dispute his 
orders. It was thus speedily found, that of all forms 
of government, that by administrative councils was 
the most clumsy and troublesome. 

The objections to which the other councils were coundiof 
liable, were, if possible, still stronger in the case of 
that of the Finances. No man is competent to judge 
of fiscal matters, unless he has studied them with 
care, and unless his abstract opinions have been tested 
by experience. The enlarged views, the extensive 
knowledge, and the patient research, which are the 
necessary qualities of a great finance minister, are 
those also, in which the generality, even of instructed 
men, are most deficient. Colbert possessed them in 
perfection, and Desmarets had no contemptible share 
of them. But the first could not have raised France 
to an unexampled state of prosperity, nor the second 
rescued her from the most terrible embarrassments, 
had they been compelled to submit their plans to 
men jealous of their power, and incapable of appre- 
ciating their arguments. Persons unaccustomed to 
deal with figures and intricate calculations, fiekU into 
the most ridiculous blunders when they attempt to 
form an opinion upon matters of which these form 
the essential elements. No doubt the inferior mem- 
bers of the Council of Finances were men habituated 
to financial details, and some of them men of consi- 
derable ability, but they were in the same proportion 
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wedded to routine, and convinced that in all cases 
two and two must make four. 

It was, thereforCi of the last importance that the 
acting head of the Council of Finances should be a 
man competent to form an independent opinion, and 
^^^Sirac. ^^^ enough to act upon it. The Due de Noailles 
*•'• belonged to a family which had greatly distinguished 

itself in the public service, and of which various 
members had tilled the highest offices in church and 
state. The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was an 
uncle of the Due de Noailles, whom the regent 
selected as the President of the Council of Finances. 
The due had married a niece of Madame de Mainte- 
non, and was therefore naturally connected with the 
party hostile to the Due d'Orl&ins. But he was 
very clear sighted where his own interests were con- 
cerned ; and had soon perceived that these would be 
seriously compromised by adhering to the Due du 
Maine. On the other hand, he was a man whose 
station and ability marked him out as one who could 
be extremly useful to those whom he supported, 
and the regent was, therefore, very anxious to en- 
list Noailles among the members of his new govern- 
ment. Nor did he find it a difficult task to do so. 
The due had been one of the most devoted courtiers 
of Louis XIV., and when that monarch, irritated by 
the conduct of the cardinal, declared, in a moment 
of fretfulness, that the very name of Noailles was 
odious to him, the young due expressed his wish that 
he could change his name, and thus enjoy the favour 
without hurting the feelings of his master. But 
there was no danger of his losing the favour of 
Louis XIV. while he retained that of Madame de 
Maintenon, the more especially as his decorum of con- 
duct was in harmony with the character of the aged 
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inonarch. But to obtain the good graces of the re- cuap. 
gent, different means were necessary. Noailles might, » * « 
no doubt, have relied upon his reputation, and upon ^716 
liis ability to render good service ; but his courtier- 1718. 
like nature made him aspire to the friendship of the 
master. He was himself sober and chaste, but he 
knew that these were not the virtues held in peculiar 
esteem by the regent. The latter had expressed his 
admiration for the Grand Prior, who for forty years 
had never retired to bed except in a state of intoxi- 
cation ; and so indulgent was he to the caprices of 
love, that he forgave even those who deprived him of 
his own mistresses. Noailles therefore deemed it a 
proper mark of respect to the powers that be, to 
stagger when in company with the inebriated regent, 
and to keep an opera girl.* 

This anecdote is a fitting introduction to the 
elaborate portrait which Saint-Simon has drawn of 
the Due de Noailles. Although Saint-Simon seizes 
the salient points of a character with inimitable skill, 
and describes them with rare felicity, it must be con- 
fessed that he too often allows his prejudices to dis- 
tort his judgment. He seems to have regarded 
Noailles with the greatest aversion, and heaps upon 
him every accusation which could blacken his moral 
character. It was impossible to fathom the depths of 
his infamy ; he recoiled from no act of falsehood and 
dissimulation; his soul was so corrupted that it 
might be doubted if he had one, and was a certain 
proof that he himself did not believe in its existence. 
There was no crime of which he was not capable in 
act, and with which he was not familiar in thought. 

* Lacretelle, Histoire de France pendant le 18e Si^de, vol. i. 
p. 144. 
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CHAP. He could turn and twist like a serpent, and had all 
> '• . its venom. His ambition was unbounded, and he 



1715 stuck at nothing by which it could be gratified. He 
1718. was treacherous, heartless, and ungrateful, while he 
laid claim to all the Christian virtues. 

But it must be admitted in justice to Saint-Simon, 
that if he exaggerates the moral defects of his ene- 
mies, he does ample justice to their intellectual quali- 
ties. So far as ability is concerned, he awards the 
highest praises to Noailles. He would have won the 

most splendid fortune, if he had not found it ready 
made. Few were ever blessed with greater talent, 
and talent of all descriptions. His knowledge was 
vast, at least upon the surface. There was no topic 
upon which he was not able to speak well, and no 
subject which he could not discuss without betraying 
ignorance. His imagination was ardent, and fertile 
in projects of all kinds. But he wanted the firmness 
to carry them out, and as soon as he encountered 
obstacles, turned his attention to other objects. He 
attempted eveiything, and completed nothing. He 
was always writing, but was so unable to do any- 
thing to his own satisfaction, that at last he employed 
another, passing off his performances as his own. In 
a word, he was in all respects the most complete anti- 
type of the serpent which tempted Eve.* 
Financui A man to whom such a description as this could 
of the be applied, even by an enemy, appeared very lU- 
countrj. fitted to cxtHcate the country from the financial 
difficulties in which it was placed. These difficulties 
were of the most formidable nature. The revenue 
was far below the expenditure, but taxation was so 

* St.- Simon, Laurent Ed., Tol. V. pp.421— -431. Duclos, vol. i. 
p. 230. 
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heavy that multitudes were compelled to forsake the 
country to avoid its pressure, and the severe penalties 
which were imposed upon fiscal defaulters. Many 
portions of the country were thus left uncultivated, 
and in spite of new imposts, the returns made to the 
treasury were continually diminishing. Since the 
conclusion of peace, Desmarets had made the most 
energetic efforts to restore order to the. finances, and 
prosperity to the country. But the evils were so 
deep rooted, and had been so long accumulating, that 
the remedies applied to them seemed only to aggra- 
vate them. Every branch of the revenue was fore- 
stalled; and the receivers-general met every application 
for money by one unvarying answer, that there were 
no funds. The people, ground to the dust by the 
continually fresh demands made upon them, had lost 
all heart and hope, and submitted with stolid despair 
to the exactions and cruelties of the tax-gatherers. 
With that brutal stupidity which, in all times, and 
under all circumstances, is characteristic of revenue 
collectors, the very instruments of husbandry, the 
tools without which the ai*tisan could not gain a sou, 
were seized for arrears of taxes, so as to destroy the 
sources from which alone the royal revenue could be 
derived. From year to year the country was sinking 
deeper and deeper into misery and desolation, and the 
evils of peace seemed to exceed those of war; for 
the temporary expedients which had procured a mo- 
mentary relief, were now become permanent burdens 
of the most intolerable character. 

The absolute necessity of defending the national Dcbuof 

LrfNils XIV 

independence, had compelled Louis XIV. and his 
ministers to borrow money at almost any rate. The 
grand object was to obtain immediate resources ; for 
without them, it was to be feared, that the country 
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would be compelled to yield, without striking a blow. 
Desmarets was ingenious, beyond example, in finding 
expedients for raising money ; but, as he shrunk 
from no means likely to be attended with success, he 
had succeeded in loading the state with an amount of 
debt which imposed upon the country an annual 
burden which it became more and more difficult to 
meet. 

It was, therefore, to be expected, that a proposal to 
repudiate these debts should not only be made, but 
should be received with favour. The king was dead, 
why should not his debts die with him ? When indi- 
viduals wore hopelessly involved, they were allowed 
to get rid of their encumbrances ; why should this 
resource be denied to a state ? As long as an intoler- 
able burden of debt lay upon the country, all hopes of 
improvement were vain, and the misery of the people, 
and the embarrassment of the government, must go 
hand in hand. The rights of the few, if rights they 
were, must be sacrificed to the happiness of the 
many. 

But the majority of the council, with Noailles at 
their head, opposed these views, as calculated, if car- 
ried into effect, to aggravate all the evils under which 
the country laboured. It would bring disgrace upon 
the new reign, if its first act was to repudiate en- 
gagements which had been contracted in order to 
maintain the independence of the nation. These 
engagements were, no doubt, onerous ; but if a firm 
resolution was adopted to maintain the public faith, 
the government would find it much more easy to 
procure the means of providing for its urgent imme- 
diate necessities, as well as of placing Its past liabilities 
upon a fair footing. CiHHlit was tlie grand source of 
national and commorclal pros|)crity ; and In pro^x^r- 
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tion as the Crown showed its determination to fulfil chap. 
the pledges which it had given, in times of distress, « ^ . 



general confidence would revive, and every man 1715 
would find it easier to carry on and extend his own 1713. 
business. It was necessary, indeed, to enter upon a 
new system of financial administration, but it ought to 
be based upon the principle, not of repudiating old 
debts, but of refusing to contract new ones. It was 
time to bring to an end the ruinous expedients to 
which, in seasons of difficulty, it had been necessary to 
resort, and to establish such an equilibrium between 
revenue and expenditure, that government might be 
no longer compelled to anticipate its resources, and 
so find itself in continual want of money to meet the 
most indispensable services. In order to engage in 
this cause with a fair prospect of success, it was, first 
of all, requisite that the amount of the existing debt 
should be ascertained ; and that it should be placed 
upon such a basis, as to secure the pa3mient of its 
interest, and the gradual liquidation of its capital. 
The regent and his council concurred in these 
opinions, and the two great principles of paying old 
debts, and declining to contract new ones, were for- 
mally sanctioned. 

As to the amount and nature of the obligations jAmount or 
which the state had incurred, the most vague notions j****^ 
prevailed, even among financiers. One author states ' 
that they were thought to exceed the intrinsic value ^ 
of the whole country* ; the fact was that, except so far 
as the rents upon the H6tel de Ville were concerned, 
there were no regular means of ascertaining what 
money had been borrowed by the state, and from 
whom. The country was flooded with state bills of 

• La Vie de Philippe d*OrldanR, Regent, toI. i. p. 205. 
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endless variety in point of amount, date, and security. 
Some were for millions of livres, others for tens, 
hundreds, thousands. The date of some was a cen- 
tury old, that of others did not extend beyond the 
existing year. Many were payable at the national 
treasury, not a few were drawn upon individual re- 
ceivers-general, and the whole formed a mass of con- 
fusion, out of which it seemed impossible to evolve 
anything like order, in accordance with the principles 
of justice. The grossest frauds had been practised 
upon the state and its creditors: debts had been con- 
tracted, although no money had been received ; those 
by whom money had been really advanced had been 
compelled to sell their securities at one-half, or one- 
fourth of their nominal value. 

These observations apply only to what was termed 
the exigible debt : it was easier to ascertain the amount 
of the permanent obligations. The charges upon the 
revenue, representing the interest paid upon debt of 
all kinds, form some clue, if capitalised, to the extent 
of the national debt. At the death of Louis these 
charges somewhat exceeded 89,000,000 livres, in the 
money of that time. This sum, at five per cent., 
would represent a capital of one milliard, seven 
hundred and eighty millions of livres. But in many 
cases the interest greatly exceeded five per cent., 
sometimes amounting to eight per cent, or more. 
Most accounts state that the public debt, at the death 
of Louis XIV., somewhat exceeded two milliards of 
livres. But of this large sum more than 700,000,000 
constituted what was called the exigible debt, con- 
sisting of the state bills to which we have alluded. 
This would leave about 1,300,000,000 of permanent 
^ debt : of this sum again 800,000,000 represented the 
purchase-money paid for a multitude of judicial and 
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other offices. Thus the amount of what we termj chap. 
funded debt, did not exceed 500,000,000 livres. v_^ 
These statements prove that the state debt, of all kinds, 1716 
at the death of Louis XIV. amounted to about two 1713. 
milliards of livres, of that time. From the frequent 
changes made in the value of the current coin, it is 
not easy to estimate, in money of our own time and 
country, this sum of two milliards of livres. But a 
sufficient approximation to accuracy will be made, if 
we add three-fourths to the sum named, bringing it 
up to three milliards and a half. This, in pounds, 
would represent a capital of ^140,000,000 sterling, 
while the funded debt did not exceed one-fourth of 
that amount, or ^^35,000,000.* Accustomed, as we 
now are, to enormous state debts, which do not ma- 
terially interfere with the progress and prosperity of 
the nations responsible for them, we cannot fail to 
perceive that the financial position of France, at the | 
death of Louis XIV. was by no means so desperate ' 
as it has been represented by many writers. A wise j 
administration, impartial taxation, and enlightened eco- 
nomy, might soon have enabled France to recover from 
the evils which her long wars had entailed upon her. 

But although there was nothing in the position of Mfans 
France to alarm a government acquainted with the ^^^J^ 
resources of the country, and prepared to develop the debt 
them in an intelligent manner ; there was, for the 
moment, great difficulty and embarrassment. The 
resolution to recognise the debts of Louis XIV. was 
a noble one, and of the greatest value, so far as the 
future prospects of the country were concerned. But 
in the meantime it rendered it necessary to adopt 

* Forbonnais, vol. ii. pp. 373, 374. Mallet, Comptes Rendus, 
p. 417. M^moires de la Regence, vol. i. pp. 178, 179. Baill/, 
Histoire Financi^re de la France, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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some means to give practical effect to this resolution. 
The mere payment of the rents upon the H6tel de 
Yille, and of judicial and official salaries, imposed 
upon the state an immediate burden, which it was ill 
able to bear. But a more pressing and formidable 
difficulty was to deal with the mass of debt which 
was due upon demand. This amounted to about 
jf 50,000,000, and was nearly four times as great as 
the gross annual revenue of the country. While 
things remained as they were the state paper could 
never recover from the vast discredit into which it had 
fallen, and the government was continually making 
payments which did not sensibly diminish its obli- 
gations. Those were paid whose claims were very 
dubious or fraudently aggravated, while the honest 
creditors of the state in vain demanded their money. 
The vita. In this statc of things the most expedient course 
seemed to be to suspend all payment of st^tte bills, 
until they had been examined and verified. Not only 
so, but it seemed a duty which the state owed to 
itself to inquire into the origin of these bills, and to 
ascertain, so far as it could be done, whether they 
represented real or fictitious values. It was uni- 
versally known that the grossest frauds had been 
practised in regard to these bills, and that men of 
tact and influence had been able to appropriate to 
themselves a vast mass of state bills, at a mere frac- 
tion of their value. It is, perhaps, wise on the part 
of a government to recognise all its obligations with- 
out too nicely inquiring into the circumstances under 
which they were granted, or after being granted, 
were obtained by private individuals. If the state 
had made a bad bargain il was its own fault, if indi- 
viduals had sacrificed their proi)orty at an enormous 
depreciation, they had none but themselves to blame. 
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But it is not always expedient, nor even just, to act 
upon principles which it is prudent and right to 
enforce at ordinary times. At all events the govern- 
ment of the Regent, having recognised the debts of 
Louis XIV., was resolved to require from the public 
creditors ample proof that the claims which they 
made were founded upon justice, and could be esta- 
blished upon satisfactory evidence. An edict was 
therefore published, directing that all those who pos- 
sessed state notes of any kind should present them 
at a public office appointed for the purpose, accom- 
panied with the vouchers necessary to vindicate their 
authenticity.* 

But in order to derive from this financial operation The im>. 
the results anticipated, it was necessary that it should ****" ^** 
be carried into effect by men fitted to perform such a 
delicate task. The men selected were the brothers 
Paris. They were four in number, and had acquired 
a great reputation for their financial skill. They had 
been originally waiters and clerks at an iim situated 
at the foot of the Alps, and belonging to their father. 
At the commencement of the War of Succession the 
army of Italy was placed in a dangerous position, by 
some delay which had taken place in forwarding 
provisions and other stores. The commissary knew 
not what to do, and in his despair stated his diffi- 
culties to the Parises, whose house lay in his route. 
The young men, well acquainted with the roads, and, 
in their daily business, familiar with the task of con- 
veying luggage into Italy, offered their services to 
the distracted commissary, who eagerly accepted 
them. Tliese services proved invaluable, and Ven- 
d6me, the French general, was deeply grateful to 

* Recuoii dcs Lois Frangniscs, vol. xxi. pp. 67 — 69. 
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those who had extricated him from a very serious 
dilemma. For the Parises this was the commence- 
ment of good fortune, and as financiers and bankers 
they soon acquired a high reputation in the capital.* 
They were now considered the fittest men for the 
delicate and important duties connected with what 
was termed the visa^ and their conduct justified the 
propriety of their appointment. 

'J'hey acted with their accustomed energy and skill, 
and soon got through a vast mass of business. In the 
edict establishing the visa complaints had been made of 
the state of poverty to which the treasury was reduced, 
and great credit taken for the resolution which had 
been adopted to recognise the debts of the late king. 
This was a pretty broad hint that the owners of the 
state notes must expect a very considerable reduction 
upon their nominal demands. It was even gently in- 
timated, at least by a kind of implication, that it would 
be an act of commendable patriotism to withhold claims 
which it was so inconvenient to liquidate. But this 
appeal, injbrmd pauperis^ was not attended with much 
effect : a vast mass of state bills was presented for revi- 
sion. The amount was about 600,000,000 livres of that 
time, equivalent to about ^£"42,000,000. It is im- 
possible to discover upon what principles the Parises 
endeavoured to regulate, and succeeded in reducing, 
this heavy debt. 

Rut in this, as in similar cases, the object was pro- 
bably to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what each bill 
had cost its owner. Many of the bills had become 
nearly unsaleable upon any terms, and when they were 
disposed of, it was at an enormous depreciation. Cer- 
tainly, the proper subject of investigation was not at 

• 8t.*Simon, Titturciil VA,, vol. ii. pp. 170—173. Miclmmrs 
Riogrnpliio Uiiivi^rtfullo. 
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what price a state bill had been sold, but what money 
had been originally obtained for it. But the govern- 
ment proceeded upon the principle that a man had no 
cause to complain, if he received his own back again, 
although he was deprived of the usurious profit which 
he had anticipated. Creditors cannot fairly grumble, 
if they lose nothing by their debtors, and considering 
that the state, in virtue of its sovereign authority, 
might have repudiated all its engagements, those to 
whom it was indebted ought to be thankful that they 
received back again the money which they had actu- 
ally disbursed. Acting upon this principle the Parises 
succeeded in reducing the exigible debt from forty- 
two to fifteen millions sterling. For this last amount 
new state bills were to be issued at an interest of four 
per cent. But of these new bills only four-fifths 
were issued to the holders of the old ones, the re- 
maining fifth being devoted to other urgent purposes. 
However, the proceedings of the commission of review 
seem to have given tolerable satisfaction ; for those 
who were invited to bring forward any complaint 
which they had to make against its decisions only pro- 
tested that just claims to the extent of 14,000,000 
livres had been disallowed. This protest was recog- | 
nised, to the amount of 8,000,000 livres. Thus this ■ 
difficult afi*air was terminated, in a manner advanta- \ 
geous to the government, and not unsatisfactory to its 
creditors* 

But in the meantime the situation of the treasury condition 
was beyond measure alarming. Of the year's revenue treasLj. 
not more than four or five million of livres remained 

♦ Forbonnais, vol. ii. pp. 390, 394, 420, 428. Vie du Regent, 
vol. I. pp. 228—239. Baillj, toI. ii. pp. 51, 52. Edict dated 
August, 1717. Recueil, vol. xxi. Lemontey, Histoire de la R^- 
gence, vol. i. pp. 61, 62. 
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to be received. On the other hand, very little way 
had been made in liquidating the current expenses. 
The pay of the army was in arrear ; the rentes upon 
the H6tel de Y ille had remained unpaid for more than 
a year, or more properly were that period in arrear, 
partial payments being made at the usual times, 
itiobiiga. There was not a collector of the revenue who did not 
bring in the treasury as indebted to him, and a multi- 
tude of clamorous claimants were demanding the 
settlement of accounts, for articles furnished to the 
different departments of the government. There 
were, besides, a vast number of pensioners, all seeking 
to establish their right to instantaneous payment. 
Every man was in want of money, and from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, was demanded and given for 
loans. The visa office had rid the treasury of a horde 
of imi)ortunate solicitors, all fancying that the first 
come had the best chance of receiving the money in 
hand. But the grand difficulty was to provide for 
expenses which admitted of no postponement. Tliose 
to whom money was owing could be told to call 
another time, but people could not be compelled 
to sell their corn, their wine, or their cloth, except at 
their own terms, even if they included immediate 
payment, 
luavaiubie To mcct thc numcrous demands made upon it, the 
treasury was utterly destitute of available resources, 
and had no prospect of obtaining them. The money 
in the treasury did not exceed 800,000 livres, or 
about £60,000, while there was an urgent need of many 
millions. There were, no doubt, considerable arrears 
of taxes, but it was impossible to collect them ; and if 
they had been collected it would have been of no ad- 
vantage to the treasury, for the receivers-general had 
made large advances in anticipation of the revenues of 
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1716, 17 and 18. Nor was it easy to raise money 
by means of loans ; for the credit of the state was very 
bad, and every man was more anxious to borrow 
than to lend. In this exigency, the state was indebted 
to a private individual for an advance of 3,000,000 
livres, by which it was enabled to supply its immediate 
wants. This person was Cr^za^t, who had received a ^' \y 
grant of Louisiana, and was extensively engaged in 
foreign commerce.* 

But although the difficulties of the treasury were HMeiTm- 
stavcd off for the moment, they could not fail soon to agree to 
return, in an aggravated form. There was no hope ^^I^JH^ 
from the accruing produce of the revenue ; for that 
had been mortgaged, and as to new taxes the country 
was unable to pay those already imposed. Loans were 
for the moment out of the question, so far as ordinary 
money-lenders were concerned. Again, as had so often 
been the case before, the government had no resource, 
in its extremity, but to apply for aid to its own 
servants. The finances of the state were in the most 
deplorable condition, but the receivers-general were 
still prosperous and wealthy. In lieu of new conces- 
sions they were ready, as on former occasions, to make 
advances to the treasury. On condition of being con- 
firmed in their functions, they now agreed to make a 
monthly advance of 2,500,000 livres, during the next 
sixteen months.f 

But this, although a most important aid, was a chamber 
far short of what the necessities of the state required, app^t^** 
It was, therefore, necessary to look about for other 
sources, from which to derive an immediate supply of 
money. There was an old approved method, that of 
making those disgorge who had enriched themselves 

* Lcmontey, vol. i. p. 45. f Forbonnais, vol. ii. p. 370. 
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CHAP, at the expense of the state. During the calamities of 



« the last twenty years, the whole tribe of financiers 
^715 had been acquiring wealth, with unexampled rapidity, 
1718, ^^d were now squandering it in the most wanton ex- 
travagance, shaming the public misery by the luxury 
of their entertainments, and the splendour of their 
furniture. To call such persons to account, and to 
extort from them a portion of their ill-gotten gains, 
seemed a measure as just as it was expedient. Colbert 
had availed himself of the royal prerogative to appoint 
a chamber of justice, to examine into the affairs of all 
those who had been engaged in financial transactions 
with the government, during a long series of years. 
The same course was now resorted to : an edict was 
published appointing a court composed of the most 
important persons, and having authority to call before 
it all those who had been parties to any treasury con- 
tracts since the year 1689. The power with which 
this court was invested was of the most arbitrary and 
extensive kind. It could condemn convicted persons 
to death, corporal punishment, or imprisonment, ac- 
cording as the enormity of their offences seemed to 
merit.* 
It iropoMt The revelations made before this extraordinary tri- 
^naiuct bunal were of the most startling kind. Within a few 
fln!«!***^ months men by dealing in state paper had raised them- 
selves from a condition of poverty to one of great opu- 
lence. A hair-dresser had in six months obtained the 
means of purchasing nine houses at Paris, and three 
in the country. Four thousand four hundred and 
seventy persons were called to account, and by their 
own statements, they had, although without private 
fortune of their own, amassed upwards of 800,000,000 

* Recueil des Lois Frnngaises, vol. xxi. pp. SO — 100. For- 
bonnaisy vol. ii. pp. 398 — 401. Lemontey, vol. i. pp.62 — 69. 
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livres by trafficking in the finances. This gave to chap. 



each an average fortune of more than jf 12,000, but * , > 
of course many had a far larger share, while others 1716 
had accumulated less. One traitant named Beau- ms. 
valais had been noted for his splendid style of 
living, and the quantity of rich plate which he 
possessed. Among many other articles found in his 
house were two silver pails for cooling wine. These 
took the fancy of the president of the chamber of 
justice, and he contrived to appropriate them to his 
own use, receiving in consequence the sobriquet of 
garde des sceaux^ keeper of the seals. The resemblance 
between the words sceaux^ seals, and seaux^ pails, was 
the source of the witticism.* As the greatest encou- 
ragement was held out to informers, by entitling them 
to share in the spoil, and to conceal their real names, 
if they saw fit, many were convicted of malversation, 
no doubt, upon evidence very different from what 
would have been required in a court of law ; but still 
that the majority, perhaps all, were more or less guilty, 
can scarcely be questioned. Some were imprisoned or 
sentenced to disgraceful punishments, but fines were 
the favourite penalties. The treasury wanted money, 
and all who chose to assess their own guilt, in 
cash paid down, found little difficulty in securing 

pardon, t 

Still, apart from any private arrangements, such as Fines re- 
these, the fines imposed by the couil; amounted to mitigated, 
very large sums. But to impose and exact are dif- 
ferent things, and where the state is to benefit by the 
exaction, and its rulers are to profit by the mitiga- 

* Vie du Due d'Orl^ns, R^ent, toI. i. pp. 165—171. 
f M^moires de la R^ence, vol. i. p. 132. 
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tion of a penalty, there is little doubt that the latter 
will gain the day. Thus it happened in the case of 
the financiers condemned by the chamber of justice. 
A tariff of remissions was soon established ; so that by 
paying one-half or one-fourth, or a lesser portion of 
the sum, at which he was assessed, the person con- 
demned could obtain a legal quittance. Thus needy 
courtiers soon found the favour of the Regent a mar- 
ketable commodity, and they were eager to push the 
trade. One financier had been condemned to a fine of 
1,200,000 livres. A certain count deeming this a fa- 
vourable opportunity of obtaining a good round sum, 
proposed to the financier in question a remission of 
his fine, on condition of being paid one-fourth part of 
it, or 300,000 livres. The reply was, " No, Monsieur 
le comte, you come too late ; for I have already made 
my bargain with Madame for 150,000 livres."* The 
Regent, " good-natured and generous," did not wish to 
press hardly upon the unfortunate, and was pleased to 
enrich his friends, when he was not at the trouble of 
finding the money. The result was, that although fines 
to the amount of 12 4,000,000 livres were imposed, not 
more than one-eighth part of them, or 15,000,000 livres, 
reached the treasury. In the edict establishing the 
chamber of justice, splendid hopes had been held out 
to the people that, by means of its operations, the 
benefits of the peace would be at length realised, in 
diminished taxation. But everybody soon saw the 
fallacy of such a hope, and the inquisitorial researches 
of the chamber, and its arbitrary punishments, dis- 
gusted even the enemies of the financiers. In the 
edict of the 17th of March, 1717, suppressing the 
cliamber of justice, it is stated that its investigations 

♦ Vie du IWgent, vol. i. p. 171. 
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had occasioned general consternation, and interrupted chap. 
the course of onlinary business. The cro>VTi also * — . — » 
claimed credit for its lenity, while declaring that ^'J^ 
those who who were now its objects were least of all 1718. 
deserving of indulgence.* Thus within little raore 
than a year after its institution the chamber of justice 
was dissolved, and a similar measure was never again 
resorted to. 

But in spite of every means taken to replenish other 
the treasury, it still remained wofully empty, ncoiiiage.' 
Among its other promises, the new government had 
engaged not to meddle with the coin, by the deprecia- 
tion of which preceding financiers had so often 
robbed the public in order to obtain a temporary 
relief. Now this good resolution, like so many others, 
was forgotten, as difficulties accumulated. It was 
estimated that by calling in all the current coin of the 
realm, and reissuing it at a higher nominal value, a 
profit of 200,000,000 livres might be obtained. This 
was a tempting prospect to those who found it no easy 
matter to raise a few millions. It was, therefore, de- 
termined to provide for the wants of the state by a 
recoinage. In the edict published in regard to the 
matter, it was stated that the government had been 
averse to adopt such an expedient, but that it had 
been urged to do so by merchants and others. As 
coin was then superior in intrinsic value to bullion, 
there may have been some truth in this statement f, 
but the government was not likely to take advice 
which did not concur with its own inclination and 
interests. The evil complained of, if it really existed, 

* Recueil des Lois Frangaises, vol. xxi. pp. 110 — 142. Bailly, 
Uistoire Financ, vol. ii. pp. 54 — 56. 

f Tocqueville's Louis XY., voL i. ch. yi. Recueil, yoL xxi. 
pp. 73, 74. 
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could have been cured in other ways, or, at all events, 
the change made should not have exceeded what the 
necessity of the case required. 

Unfailing experience had proved that frequent al- 
terations of the coin had inflicted the greatest evils 
upon commerce, and had never been attended with 
the immediate profit anticipated. Desmarets had been 
deeply sensible that one of the most efficacibus means 
for promoting general confidence was to give stability 
to the current money, by equalising its . nominal and 
intrinsic value. He, perhaps, erred on one side as 
much as he had formerly done on the other, when, 
after the peace, he increased the value of the coin 
until thirty livres represented a marc of silver; but 
if so, he probably thought that this was the safe side 
to err on, and the Due de Noailles seems to have 
been of the same opinion, since he had declared his 
resolution to maintain the coin at its existing value. 
Now, when he saw fit to change his mind, he appears 
to have forgotten that a recoinage had invariably 
proved far less advantageous than was anticipated. It 
was supposed that the coin circulating in the kingdom 
amounted to 1000,000,000 livres, and that the greatest 
portion of this large sum would be sent into the Mint, 
merely because it was received there at a somewhat 
higher rate than its actual nominal value. But he 
must have been aware that this advantage was merely 
illusory. The marc of silver worth thirty livres in 
the old coin, was to be worth forty in the new, so 
that current money was to be depreciated one-third. 
Those indeed who brought thirty livres to the Mint 
were to receive thirty-four in the new coin ; but as 
that was one- third less in value than the old, they 
really lost six livres, instead of gaining four. Thus a 
gigantic fraud was practised upon the public, and 
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although many failed to perceive its true characteri chap. 
others did so, and availed themselves of the know- '^ — . — ' 
ledge. Coin to an immense amount was exported, ^'J^ 
and reimported in the shape of new coin, equivalent 1718. 
in value to that issued by the Mint : thus the gain 
which the government expected for itself was shared 
by private individuals. Indeed, without resorting to 
exportation, it was only necessary to convert coin 
into bullion, in order to reap an apparent profit of 
one-third. Thirty livres converted into bullion would 
be worth forty, and thus a man might gain ten livres 
of profit, instead of four. 

The natural result followed : instead of a milliard 
of livres the Mint received only 379,000,000, and 
the profit anticipated was diminished in proportion. 
Still, as this profit was not less than 72,000,000 
livres, it was no doubt a material help ; and at a time 
when the treasury was reduced to a state of absolute 
penury, it was perhaps excusable to seek for this help 
by any means immediately available.* 

But the President of the Council of Finances was Financial 
not willing to rest satisfied with temporary expe- Sh« Di^de 
dients ; his grand objects were to diminish expendi- ^<*"*«^ 
ture and reduce taxation. He knew from his own 
experience, as a military leader during the War of 
Succession, that the utmost misery prevailed through- 
out the country, and that until some means were 
adopted to relieve the people from fiscal burdens, it nis great 
was in vain to expect the return of national prosperity, ure to 
But until the demands upon the treasury were less- SlTwijJn- 
cned, it was vain to hope that it could dispense with ?*^**'« "^ 

. . . . . impitnre 

any existing resource. The military expenditure had the fiscal 
been indeed reduced, as the necessary result of the *' 

* Lemontej's Histoire de la Regencc, vol. i. pp. 60, 61. 
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CHAP, cessation of war, but other expenses remained the 

A* 



same : not the least heavy of these being the payment 
^7J5 of pensions for which no service had been rendered. 
1718. Louis XIV, had been always ready to come to the aid 
of an impoverished noble, and many such claimed his 
beneficence. Besides, courtiers who had no cause to 
complain of poverty were always eager to become the 
objects of the royal bounty. The king was magnifi- 
cent in his gifts, like all those who spend other 
people's money, and if a courtier had the shadow of a 
claim upon him, he acknowledged it by a pension of 
many thousand livres. Had he possessed the means, 
the Regent would have been quite as generous, and 
his courtiers were more greedy, if possible, than those 
of the great monarch. 

It appeared, therefore, to Noailles, that one of the 
most justifiable means for diminishing expenditure 
would be to reduce the amount of pensions. From 
this reduction all pensions below 600 livres, and all 
those attached to the order of St. Louis, were ex- 
empted. From those above 600 and below 5000 
livres, a reduction of one-fifth was made. From those 
between the last amount and 6000 livres, one-fourth 
was deducted. From those exceeding 6000 livres 
and less than 10,000 livres, one-third was deducted ; 
and from all pensions above 10,000 livres, two- 
fifths.* It is impossible to deny that this graduated 
scale of reduction was extremely just in itself, appli- 
cable as it was to pensions for which no real service 
had been rendered. But considering that such a 
scale bore heaviest upon those who enjoyed most 
influence, it would be unjust to refuse to the Due 
de Noailles the praise of disinterestedness and pa- 

* Recueil, vol. xxi. pp. 129—131. Dungoau, Feb. 6, 1717. 
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triotism. Had he diminished the pittance of the poor chap. 
soldier, or the humble servant of the crown, much « — J — » 
misery would have been occasioned, but its com- ^^^ 
plaints and appeals might have been safely disre- 1718. 
garded: while to deprive a needy and extravagant 
courtier of two-fifths of his income was to provoke 
the hostility of the class to which Noailles belonged. 
We all know how indulgent, even in a free country, 
the leaders of an aristocracy are to their own class ; 
how ready to provide its members with sinecure 
offices or royal pensions, and how reluctant to abolish 
the one, or to reduce the other. Noailles may have 
been selfish, eager for personal aggrandisement ; but 
at all events he had some sense of justice, and did 
not seek to strengthen his own influence, by consult- 
ing the interests of the strong, and neglecting those 
of the feeble. 

But although the reduction of pensions was bene- 
ficial from the saving which it effected, and still more 
from the example which it set, Noailles knew that 
much more was necessary, in order to restore order 
and prosperity to the finances. There could be no 
doubt that in a country so rich and favoured by 
nature as France was, it would be easy to obtain an 
ample public revenue, without imposing too heavy 
burdens upon the people. Under a well-regulated 
and impartial fiscal system, France might be made to 
furnish to the necessities of the state a far greater 
revenue than it now contributed, and with far greater 
ease to herself. The sums returned to the treasury 
represented only a portion, and certainly the smallest 
portion, of those exacted from the people. The 
country was overrun with many thousands of tax- 
gatherers, whose unceasing object it was to render 
the taxes as productive as possible, in order to enrich. 
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CHAP. j^Qj fi^Q treasury, but themselves. If a poor peasant 
* — w — ' fell into arrears, he had to obtain a little indulgence 
to ^y 'tribes ; and then, perhaps, when he had paid two 
1718. or three times the demand originally made, all his 
little property was sold, and he himself cast into 
prison. Besides, in every parish, those who were 
l3est able to pay the taille purchased offices, which, 
besides returning them a good interest for their money, 
exempted them from the most burdensome impost 
to which they were liable. In one parish a person 
charged with 600 livres of taille purchased for 4000 
livres an office which exempted him from that tax.* 
Thus, exclusive of the salary attached to his new office, 
he received in reduction of taxation fifteen per cent, for 
his money. No wonder that new offices found a ready 
sale, when the money expended in their purcliase pro- 
duced such an ample return. This was bad enough had 
the state been at the loss of its own improvident bar- 
gain ; but it was not so. In the parish mentioned, 
these 600 livres of taille would still be exacted ; the 
poor peasant being compelled to make good, the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the privilege conferred upon the 
rich roturier. A fact like this conveys a more for- 
cible idea of the evils of the old regime than many 
pages of declamation. 
Efforu Each successive comptroller-general had -groaned 

^e Sc ^^^^ *^^ ^^^^^ which resulted from the manner in which 
aaseasinent the taiUe was Icvicd. This tax, besides its radical 

of the taUle , , ' 

upon aieM injusticc, as affecting only one class of the people, and 

blSia.™'^ that the least wealthy, was assessed in the most 

arbitrary and unjust manner. A man was taxed 

according to his ways and means, and those means 

* M^moires pr^sent^es au R^ent de France, par le Comte 
(Ic Boulainvilliers, p. 91. 
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were determined by the mere caprice of the revenue chap. 
collectors. The honest and industrious were sure > ^ . 
to suffer most under such a system; for they were 1715 
always to be found, and would make any sacrifice in 17 Jg. 
order to meet the demands made upon them. It had 
been the desire of Colbert, and was now that of 
Noailles, to assess the taille upon uniform data, so 
that every man should be taxed according to his 
real tangible property, not according to his sup- 
posed wealth. It was for this object proposed that a 
twelfth portion of the gross produce of land should be 
paid as taille^ and in addition a tax upon the men and 
cattle employed by the farmer. This would have 
been certainly an improvement upon the existing 
system, so far as the assessment of the faille was con- 
cerned, but it would have been attended with many 
disadvantages. The tithe has always been an odious 
tax, and this proposed substitute for the taille would 
have been liable to all the objections of the tithe. 
Boulainvilliers, in a memoir addressed to the Regent, 
endeavoured to show that, in addition to its other 
inconveniences, the proposed tax would prove far 
heavier than the taille. A farmer, upon a rent of 500 
livres, paid seventy-five livres of taille ; according to 
the new plan, he would be charged 175 livres. Bou- 
lainvilliers proposed to substitute, in lieu of the taille^ 
gabeUe^ and aids, a graduated tax upon the heads of 
families, which would according to him have produced 
a larger revenue than that hitherto derived from all 
other sources. But whatever might l)e the merits of 
this plan, it had one radical defect, in those times, 
that it would have compelled all classes to contribute 
to the necessities of the state, according to their means. 
If once this principle had been admitted, the govern- 
ment would have found it easy to extricate itself from 
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CHAP, its financial difficulties ; but while it was repudiated, 
it was impossible to place the taiUe upon an equal 



1715 basis. As long as roturiers could exempt themselves 
1718. ^"^"^ ^*^ burden by purchasing an office, there were 
no means of equalising the taille^ even in regard to 
the class upon which it was imposed. One way of 
doing this Noailles, however, adopted, by setting his 
face against the creation of new offices, and by en- 
deavouring to repurchase many of those which 
already existed. 
Meani As has bccu already observed, one of the greatest 

to RodLr ^vils belonging to the fiscal system of France was 
i^^m'oT *^® multitude of tax-gatherers. Boulainvilliers states 
thereveniM that they amounted to 100,000 persons, but this 
•tii^ir calculation is probably exaggerated. Still with any 
mponiibte. abatement which it may be thought fit to make, the 
number must remain prodigious. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the security of the revenue, 
as well as the comfort of the people, suffered greatly 
from this multiplication of tax-collectors. They had 
all to find a living, either at the expense of the state, 
or by unauthorised exactions upon the people. They 
no doubt did so in both ways. The surveillance 
exercised over them was of the most imperfect de- 
scription ; or, to speak more properly, those who 
should have watched them stood themselves in need of 
watching. The controller wanted controlling, and 
the inspector inspecting. What wonder then that 
they had a fellow feeling with their subordinates, and 
thought that the safety of all would be best secured 
by a general connivance ? No doubt Colbert and his 
successors had made vigorous efforts to punish and 
prevent abuses and malversations among those who 
were employed in collecting the revenue. But the 
intcndant possessed almost despotic power ; and if he 



BcU zlthtyaf^ lUrmtksi wif^ be nkrw to protidst thtt 
people agamst arbitrarj taspotatlocu^ be wm aAxkiOii 
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was disposed to sanction the evil practices of those 
placed under his authority, the Comptroller-General 
was unable or unwilling to interfere in favour of the 
tax-payers. Duclos relates a remarkable fact, which 
strikingly illustrates the truth of this observation. 
Ck>urson, intendant of Bordeaux, thought fit, of his 
own accord, to impose various taxes upon those living 
within his jurisdiction. The chief iriliabitants of 
Perigueux, were indignant at this proceeding, and 
more courageous than others, openly complained of it. 
Ck>ur8on, in order to punish them and terrify others, 
threw into prison the municipal ofRcers of Perigueux, 
who had taken the most active part in remonstrating 
against his arbitrary conduct. But such infamous 
tyranny was not patiently endured, and a depu* 
tation was sent to Noailles demanding redress. The 
due declined to see them on various pretences, but 
they had the good fortune to interest Satnt^Simf/n 
in their favour. He stated the case to the llegtni^ 
who did prompt justice* Orders were given to release 
the prisoners, and to grant them compensation, while 
CoorsoD was soon after dismissed from bis cfi^ce,^ It 
was wen that such a gross viofatioD of law, as that 
coBunhied by Coorsoo, should have met with its jost 
prniishment; hot we maj rmi assured that mi' 
merous minor acts of oppressiofi and aqtu^iot were 
practised with impunity by the fiscal officers, scattered 
tlnoii^boicit the country. The eooduct of Noailles 
proved too plainly haw anwiHing a OxnpUrAUtr^}^ 
neral was to listen to accosatiofis against hm sctb- 
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CHAP, that the treasury should not be defrauded of its dues. 
. ^' , For this purpose directions were issued that every 
1716 person employed in the collection of the revenue 
1718. should keep a journal, containing a minute account of 
his daily proceedings. Every sum which he received 
or paid was to be faithfully recorded, with a statement 
of all the particulars necessary to verify the accuracy 
of the entry made. Money had been often received 
without being accounted for, and the unhappy tax- 
payer compelled to pay it over again. Fictitious 
debts and pretended payments enabled the receiver of 
the revenue so to arrange his accounts that a great 
portion of the money which was paid to him on 
behalf of the treasury, found its way into his own 
pocket. Some authorities have asserted that the con- 
tributions exacted from the people were three or four 
times greater than those received by the state. That 
the sum deposited in the National Treasury was by far 
the smallest portion of that obtained from the country 
can admit of no doubt. The great end of the new 
regulations was, therefore, to fasten even upon the 
humblest tax-gatherer the responsibility of accounting 
for all his operations. The Journal was to be paged 
and initialed, and a leaf torn out, or any kind of 
defacement, was to be punished in the most rigorous 
manner. The higher officers were in like manner 
compelled to keep a daily account of their transactions, 
and, at certain intervals, all the books and documents 
connected with the collection of the revenue, were to be 
forwarded to Paris, in order to be strictly investigated 
and compared. The intendants were required to visit, 
several times in the year, the generalities placed 
under their superintendence, and to examine rigor- 
ously the conduct of all subordinate functionaries. 
General inspectors, independent of the provincial 
authorities, were appointed to visit every part • of the 
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kingdom, and to inquire into fiscal matters. They chap. 
were to receive all complaints from whatever quarter t 
they came, whether from the people against the royal ^*^^^ 
officers, or from the latter against their superiors. 1718. 
The purpose was that everything should centre in 
Paris, and that the supreme financial authorities 
should acquire a knowledge of, and exercise a control 
over every branch of the fiscal administration.* 

But the grand object of the council of finances was 
to confer upon the people some immediate benefits, 
which might reconcile them to the new government, 
and promote the general prosperity of the country. 
The only means for doing this was to reduce taxation. 
The taUle was the most odious of all taxes, and every 
government which sought for popularity, had com- 
menced by diminishing the taille. Noailles followed the 
example, and three million of livres were deducted from 
the annual iaiUe. Many offices were also abolished ; 
and when it is stated that the number of those so 
abolished amounted in Paris alone to 2,400, we may 
conceive the extent of the relief afforded. f Nothing 
was more vexatious and injurious to all persons en- 
gaged in business than the multiplication of officers, 
whose function it was to interfere with and regulate 
every department of industry. No article could be sold 
until it was tested by some person, armed with the 
royal authority, but ignorant of everything connected 
with the matter over which he exercised an absolute 
control. The practical result was, that he had to be 
bribed for doing nothing, while the poor salesman or 
manufacturer was never for a moment free of the 
apprehension that he might be subjected to new ex- 



• Bailly, vol. ii. p. 61. 

t Ibid. pp. 56—69. Forbonnais, voL ii. p. 382. 
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CHAP, actions, or ruined by the malicious or ignorant inter- 

. '• . meddling of men whom he did not dare openly to resist. 

1715 The Due de Noailles could not therefore have con- 

1718. ferred a greater benefit upon the inhabitants of Paris 

than by delivering them from more than 2,000 persons, 

whose sole occupation consisted in annoying their 

neighbours, and in doing for them what they could 

much better do for themselves. 

But there was one tax which excited universal 
munnurs, and of which all desired the repeal. This 
tax was the dixihme. It had been imposed as a war 
tax, on the express pledge, that it should be repealed 
as soon as peace was concluded. There could be no 
fairer impost than the dixthne^ since all classes were 
subject to it. But it was this which rendered it 
universally odious. Those who were not liable to the 
taiUe^ felt indignant that they, like their roturier 
neighbours, should be called upon to contribute to the 
necessities of the state, while these same neighbours 
grumbled at the addition made to their burdens. Had 
there been a public opinion in France, the course 
which it would have recommended would have been 
to retain the dixihme^ and to abolish or reduce the 
taiUe. But since this could not be, the privileged 
and unprivileged were equally interested in getting rid 
of a tax which pressed upon the resources of both. 
This general concurrence left the government no 
alternative but to sacrifice the dixihne. Its continu- 
ance for a few years longer might have been made the 
means of materially improving the fiscal system, and 
of reducing the public debt to such an amount as to 
guarantee its speedy liquidation, and the permanent 
equalisation of expenditure and revenue. It was, 
indeed, to be feared that instead of these desirable 
results, a surplus revenue might only lead to court 
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extravagance, or a new war. A tax repealed is chap. 
always so much gain to the people, and at no time . ^ . 
and under no circumstances has the conduct of rulers 1715 
been such as to make it safe to intrust them with 1713. 
larger means than are necessary to meet the current 
expenditure. 

In the edict repealing the dixihne^ the govern- 
ment took great credit to itself for the retrenchments 
which it had made, and for its anxiety to diminish the 
burdens of the people.* It therefore claimed the 
right of requiring from particular classes of its sub- 
jects, those sacrifices which a regard to the public 
welfare rendered necessary. On various pretences 
great numbers of persons had obtained exemptions 
from the gabeUe and the excise duties. To those who 
had obtained these fiscal privileges, their actual value 
was of little moment ; but to the state the aggregate 
loss was great. The profit obtained by a single family 
from acquiring its salt and its wine free of duty, was 
trifling ; but this small profit multiplied many times, 
would make an important addition to the revenue. 
Since the king was relinquishing the large amount of 
revenue derived from the dixikme^ surely he was 
entitled to require some concession from those upon 
whom he was conferring such a substantial benefit. 
The edict repealing the dixihne^ therefore recalled 
all the exemptions in question. In addition, the 
grants made for cleaning and lighting the streets of 
Paris were withdrawn, nor did the repeal of the 
dixihnie extend to pensions and salaries. In regard to 
the former, a fifth was substituted for a tenth, so that 
pensioners, instead of being relieved from a burden, 
had to pay double tax. This resolute determination 

* Recueil, vol. xxi. pp. 150 — 155. 
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to diminish pensions, and to relieve property and in- 
dustry was creditable to Noidlles, and proves that he 
was honestly anxious to promote the general welfare 
of the country, so far as circumstances permitted 
him to do so.* 
The Goun- As ou many former, as well as subsequent occa- 
dLi^be- sio'^Si the recovery of France from the effects of her 
cooMt more past disastcrs was remarkably rapid. Peace, security, 
and diminished taxation all conspired to animate the 
people with new hopes, and to impart a strong impulse 
to their industry. Those who had left the country 
in despair were invited to return, and large tracts of 
country which had been left uncultivated were now 
occupied by those who felt eager to turn them to the 
best account, because convinced that they would be 
permitted to reap the fruits of their toil. Many dis- 
charged soldiers received grants of land, and were to 
be exempted from taxation, until they had succeeded 
in brining them under profitable cultivation. In 
the towns, manufactures and general commerce began 
to flourish, released as they were from many of the 
burdens, which, during the war, had deadened the 
energies of all those who were engaged in industrial 
pursuits. On every side, cheerful labour, sanguine 
enterprise, and general confidence gave a new face to 
the country, and created a prosperity in which all 
classes more or less participated. 
TheitgMit But what to ordinary persons appeared a de- 
ScttoS*'** cided progress, was regarded by the Regent as neither 
p^t**" satisfactory nor encouraging. He was of a most 
•oiTM to sanguine temperament, eager of novelty, and inordi- 
^SZ^ nately attached to great and startling enterprises. 
^Jj^j^ According to the statements made by Noailles, not 

by Law. 

• Bailly, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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less than fifteen years of vigilant economy would be cuap. 
necessary in order to get rid of 350,000,000 livres * ^ ■ 
of debt. To the Regent, fifteen years appeared an ^^^^ 
age, and to think that he must close his hand for that 171s. 
long period was intolerable to his liberal spirit. He 
longed to have it in his power to reward his friends, 
and to extricate the state from its debts, in order that 
the current revenue might be available for the accom- 
plishment of great designs, either at home or abroad. 
Did the men of routine, of whom the grand maxim was 
slow but sure, possess the real secret of governing 
stales, and of developing the resources of nations ? 
If Noiulles had effected much, was it not by arbitrary 
means, and, while pretending to recognise, had he not 
really repudiated the debts contracted during the late 
reign ? And who could answer for the future ? A 
single bad harvest, or a new war, however short its 
duration, would be sufficient to blast all the schemes 
dependent upon a large revenue, and a diminished 
expenditure. What had become of all the reforms of 
Colbert? HAD they not fallen before the first shock 
of war, and was not the country in a far worse condi- 
tion, at the death of Louis XIY. than it had been at 
that of Cardinal Mazarin ? It was time to try expe- 
riments which promised a speedier result, than suc- 
cessive reductions of pensions, and vain attempts to 
make men honest, when they could cherish the hope 
of enriching themselves at the expense of the nation. 
The real secret of the Regent's dissatisfaction was 
that he had begun to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and to excite his imagination by revolving 
the dreams of Law. That celebrated adventurer 
had declared that the Duke of Savoy and the Regent 
of France were the only princes who had been able 
to comprehend his scheme, but it seemed to be in a 
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CHAP, different kind of way. The first declared that he 
. ^ . was too poor to try the experiments recommended by 
1715 Law, a tolerable proof that, he did not think them 
1718. likely to be productive of that boundless wealth which 
their projector anticipated. But the Regent yielded 
to the fascination of Law, in good faith, and was 
restless until he could practically test the magnificent 
promises to which his new counsellor gave utterance. 
There was in Law a mixture of folly and sound sense, 
particularly calculated to captivate a man who had 
dabbled in all kinds of studies, and who, while he 
made a boast of his impiety, listened greedily to 
fortune-tellers. The men of the old school treated 
the proposals of Law as mere reveries, in which a 
small portion of truth was made the basis of an enor- 
mous mass of falsehood. It might, indeed, have been 
expected that Noailles, whom all accounts represent 
as a man fond of new plans and of an ardent imagi- 
nation, should have been disposed to encourage Law, 
but such was not the case. He must indeed have 
seen clearly that he could not act with Law, without 
yielding to him that predominance which he claimed 
for himself. If the ingenious Scotchman realised 
half of what he undertook to do, it was perfectly cer- 
tain that no financier could compete with him, and 
that under the Regent he would soon become the 
chief man in the kingdom. 
TheDiicdc It would appear, however, that the Regent was 
oppiMcd to desirous that Noailles and Law should co-operate, and 
^JJ^^i, a conference took place in which each stated his own 
**"*^ plans, and recommended them as forcibly as he could. 
Those of Noailles were founded upon the gradual 
operation of the various measures which he had 
adopted, for reducing the national expenditure, and 
developing the national resources. The public debt 
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had been already greatly reduced, and the general 
condition of the country had undergone an improve- 
ment which was likely to continue, and even to in- 
crease at a rapid rate, under the influence of dimi- 
nished taxation, and of that hopeful spirit which a 
return of prosperity engenders. Patience was neces- 
sary, but patience would be amply rewarded ; for the 
future greatness of the nation would rest upon a solid 
basis, and its wealth would be the fruit of steady 
industry, not the result of schemes which purchased 
immediate ease at the expense of ultimate difficulty 
and ruin. 

Law, on the other hand, announced plans, which, 
according to him, could not fail, for this reason as 
well as for many others, that they only facilitated 
what all professed their desire to promote. It was 
with him as with his opponents the great object to 
encourage industry, by animating it with greater 
energy, and rendering its fruits more abundant. It was 
because he knew that the natural resources of France 
were rich and illimitable, that he could not endure to 
see them lying stagnant, while there was an easy 
means of rendering them immediately available. 
That means was credit. Let this potent engine be 
called into action, and the results would be marvellous, 
but marvellous only as the operations of nature are 
marvellous, and would appear incredible were they 
not familiar. He did not profess to transmute iron 
into gold, or to grow corn without seed and labour ; 
all that he sought to accomplish was to give increased 
force to a principle which was already in operation, 
that of mutual confidence between man and man. 
Why were so many fields left barren ? why were the 
magnificent harbours of France not filled with ship- 
ping ? if not for this one reason, that men willing to 
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cnA.p. embark in profitable enterprises did not receive from 
> ^ . others that trust which they required in order to be 
1715 ai)ie to prosecute their undertakings. Let govern- 
1718. ment set the example, and afford to its subjects ample 
facilities for employing their energies in an advan- 
tageous manner, and then he dared to predict that 
France should become the greatest and most pros- 
perous country in Europe, not twenty or thirty years 
hence, but in one or two. 

It was not difficult to foresee that the Regent would 
yield to the influence of such dazzling hopes; the 
more especially as he flattered himself with perfectly 
comprehending the manner in which they were to 
be realised. He was not only seduced by the de- 
sire of getting rid of all his difficulties, but by the 
interest of watching a great experiment of which the 
issue was so important. It seems also that Noailles, 
with his usual versatility, was beginning to look about 
for new fiscal schemes, less slow in their operation 
than those to which he had hitherto trusted. But 
when it came to scheming, there was no competing 
with Law, and little peddling plans for raising a few 
millions had no chance of standing against proposals 
for paying ofi^ at once the whole national debt, and 
enabling the government to engage in the most extra- 
vagant undertakings without troubling themselves as 
to the cost. 

There seems, however, no reason for supposing 
that the Regent dismissed Noailles, although the au- 
thor of the life of the Due d'Orldans affirms that 
the Chancellor and the President of the Council of 
Finances were deprived of office, because they had 
some scheme of superseding the Regent in the event 
of his becoming blind, of wliich there then appeared 
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CHAP. 
L 



to be some danger.* It is certain, however, that the 
Chancellor d'Aguesseau was deprived of the seals, and — v — 
that he was intimately connected with Noailles. The to 
latter, on learning the misfortune which had befallen ^718. 
his friend, was indignant, and immediately resigned 
his own office. The Regent then asked him if he 
wanted anything. " No, monseigneur," was his reply. 
The Regent then said, I intend to confer upon you a 
seat in the Council of the Regency. The Duke's 
response was, ^^ I shall make little use of it." f Noailles 
speaks here like an offended man, and there can be 
little doubt that the preference awarded to Law had 
deeply wounded him. But it was, perhaps, fortunate 
for himself that he left office at tlie time he did ; for 
his administration had been prudent and successful, 
and among all discerning persons had added greatly 
to his reputation. Had he retained power, his natu- 
ral inconstancy and his anxiety to win the favour of 
the Regent might have led him to engage in schemes 
equally injurious to his country and his own fame. 

• Vie de Philippe due d'Orl&DS, voL i. pp. 251 — 253. 
t Dangeau, January, 1718. 
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CHAP. IL 
1718 — 1720. 

CHAP. John Law. — Early Life. — AdTeDturet in England. — Visits the Con- 
^ ^^ ^ iinent. — Returns to Scotland. — Publishes a Work on Trade. — Its 

1718 Principles. — These he follows up in a Book on Money. — l^luny Per- 

to sons embrace his Views. — But these Views meet with no Favour from 

1720. the Parliament. — He quits Scotland. — Visits Tarious Cities of the 

Continent. — Expelled from different Places. — Accumulates a large 
Fortune. — Louis XIV. declines Law*s Financial Services. — Alleged 
Reason. — AAer the Death of that Monarch, Law fixes his Residence 
in Paris. — Is kindly treated by the Regent — His plans are sub- 
mitted to the Council of Finances. — Rejected. — But Law receives 
Permission to establish a private Bank. — Its Principles and Success. 

— Thb renders the Regent still more favourable to Law's general 
Scheme. — The Bank is converted into a Royal Bank. — Great Privi- 
leges accorded to it. — A Recoinage. — Opposition of the Parliament. 

— Its Remonstrances rejected. — The Company of the West — Its 
Origin and Nature. — Extends its Views. — Receives a Monopoly of all 
Colonial Commerce. — Its attempts to colonise Louisiana. — Holds out 
the most magnificent Prospects to its Shareholders. — Farms various 
branches of the Revenue in connection with the Bank. — Enormous 
Rise in the Price of its Shares. — Those Shares are issued with reck- 
less Profusion. — Liberality of the Regent in distributing them. — 
Enormous Fortunes made by the Princes of the Blood and other Per- 
sons. — Law embraces the Catholic Religion. — He is appointed Comp- 
troller-GreneraL — His vast Influence. — His System begins to fall into 
Discredit — The Edict of 21st May, 1720. —Its disastrous Effects. — 
Vain Attempts to avert them. — The Panic becomes universal. — 
Law's Unpopularity. — Hb personal Safety endangered. — He is at 
lost com[>elled to leave the Kingdom. — Subsequent Adventures aiid 
Death. 

John Law. JoHN Law, whose Dame has become so famous in 
*^y ufc. the annals of France, was born at Edinburgh, in April 
1671. His father was a goldsmith and banker ac- 
cording to some, and is described by others as a 
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working silversmith. He probably, as was common chap. 



at that time, practised all these trades. He is said to « ^ « 
have been descended from an Archbishop of Glasgow, ^*^}^ 
and had married a lady named Campbell, more or I720. 
less nearly connected with the great house of Argyle. 
He seems to have occupied a respectable position in 
the Scottish metropolis, and had been so fortunate in 
business as to be able to purchase an estate named 
Lauristan, within a few miles of Edinburgh. A con- 
temporary author, who had been in the employment 
of Law the son, states, that the father brought up 
John as a gentleman, while he trained the second son 
William to become his own successor. It is not to 
be supposed that much can be known about John 
Law during the early part of his life. His biogra- 
phers assert that he was much attached to the study 
of arithmetic and geography, but this story is pro- 
bably founded rather upon his subsequent pursuits 
than upon any well-ascertained facts. 

It is not until his visit to England in 1694, that AdTrntum 
some light begins to be throym upon the career and " *^'*'^- 
character of Law. In the prime of youth, endowed 
with many personal advantages, and no doubt im- 
pressed with a very favourable opinion of his own 
abilities, he became impatient of the comparative ob- 
scurity to which his residence in Scotland condemned 
him. His hopes of attaining distinction in the British 
metropolis were not disappointed. He had a parti- 
cular talent of pleasing the ladies, as his old clerk 
testifies, and he was so handsome that he received the 
title of Beau Law. He was, therefore, in a fair way 
to gain fashionable notoriety, but he soon found that 
the life of a gentleman in London was a very expen- 
sive one. He had on his father's death succeeded to 
the estate of Lauristan, but what might be thought 
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a respectable property in Scotland, was but a poor re- 
source for maintaining an elegant establishment in 
London. Law found that he must soon be brought 
to a stand unless he could devise some means of rais- 
ing money. Gambling appeared the readiest way of 
extricating himself from his difficulties, and to gam- 
bling he devoted himself. He had, no doubt, a natural 
aptitude for intricate calculations, and his biographer 
declares that he was the first to find out why 7 to 4 or 
10 was equivalent to 2 to 1, 6 to 5, 8 to 7, at hazard. 
It is to be presumed that Law turned this discovery 
to good purpose, since he contrived to maintain him- 
self in style, and to indulge in the costly pleasures to 
which he was attached. 

But after spending about two years in this manner 
a phenomenon occurred in London, puzzling as well 
as irritating to Law and all the gentlemen who lived 
by their wits. This phenomenon consisted in the ap- 
pearance of a person named Wilson, who, without any 
visible means of subsistence, outshone all his rivals. 
He had no estate, no income, so far as any one could 
ascertain, — was not addicted to play, and, when he 
did engage in it, generally lost. But he maintained 
a splendid establishment, rode in a coach and six, and 
was attended at home and abroad by numerous 
lackeys in rich liveries. To all those who were per- 
plexed about their ways and means, Wilson's career 
was a subject of unceasing wonder and envy. The 
grand point was to penetrate his secret so as to extort 
money from him, and the readiest means of doing so 
seemed to be to fasten a quarrel upon him. Law 
was selected, or proffered himself to be the active 
agent in this disreputable affair. But Wilson was not 
to be intimidated, and a duel was the consequence. 
In this meeting Wilson was mortally wounded, and 
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died almost immediately. Law was arrested, brought chap. 
to trial, condemned to death, and imprisoned in New- '^ 



gate until the time fixed for his execution. All ^^18 
efforts to obtain his pardon were fruitless, but happily 1720. 
two days before that on which he was doomed to die 
he effected his escape. All authorities agree in their 
account of the duel with Wilson, and its results, but 
some state that a lady was the cause of the quarrel.* 

As soon as Law had contrived to escape from New- ^wtt the 

,* ooiinnent 

gate his object was to reach the contment, and be 
succeeded in doing so. He spent some time at Paris, 
and, while residing in that city, became acquainted 
with a lady, who is stated to have been the sister of 
the Earl of Banbury, and the wife of a person named 
Segnior. This lady was unable to resist the attrac- 
tions of Law, and they formed a connection which 
was legalised by marriage after the death of the hus- 
band. Several French writers have asserted that the 
person who passed for Law's wife was only his mis- 
tress, while others affirm that she was his legitimate 
spouse. The two stories may be harmonised by the 
fact, that the lady who resided with Law during the era 
of his great prosperity, was really his wife, but had 
originally been his mistress. In company with this 
lady, at the first period of their acquaintance. Law 
visited Genoa, Venice, and other parts of Italy. But, 
instead of squandering money in his travels, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining a fortune of 20,0002. by his skill 
at play.f 

But he had not entirely neglected more honourable Betonis to 

Scotland. 

* Tlie Memoirs, Life, and Character, of the Great Mr. Law : 
London, 172L Life and Projects of John Law, of Lauristan : 
Edinburgh, 179L Memoirs of the Life of John Law, of Lauristan, 
by Wood : Edinburgh, 1S24. Biographie Universelle, article. Law. 

t Memoirs of the Great Mr. Law, &c 
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pursuits during bis residence in commercial cities, so 
important as Venice and Genoa. He had made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the principles of bank- 
ing, as they were then understood, as well as with 
the commercial maxims, by means of which small 
states had raised themselves from obscurity to vast 
prosperity, and a high rank among nations. The 
mind of Law was inquisitive and ingenious, fertile 
beyond most others in adapting facts and theories to 
the novel speculations in which he was so fond of 
indulging. He flattered himself that he had dis- 
covered the means of securing national prosperity, 
and of raising a poor kingdom to the level of its more 
powerful neighbours. Like a good patriot, he was 
resolved that his own beloved country should reap the 
first fruits of his ingenuity. For this purpose he 
directed his course homewards, and seems to have re- 
turned to Scotland about the year 1 700. 

He lost no time in making his countrymen ac- 
TradeTiu quainted with the theories which, according to him, 
priQctpict. 'lyould, if carried into effect^ elevate Scotland to a far 
higher rank among the nations than she had hitherto 
held, and relieve her from that poverty of which she 
complained so much. He published at Edinburgh a 
work which recommended the creation of a board of 
trade, and various measures in connection with it. 
In this early work we find the most extravagant plans, 
professedly based upon economical doctrines such as 
a writer of the present day might be expected to 
maintain. Law was far before his age as a political 
economist, and seems to have discerned the untenable- 
ness of many opinions, which were then accepted as 
incontrovertible truths. The connection between 
supply and demand, the absurdity of attempting to 
regulate the exchanges, and the grand principle of 
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stirring up every man to strive to better his con- 
dition, are familiar to him, and are made the bases of 
all his schemes and calculations. But it is when he 
attempts to draw legitimate conclusions from just 
principles that he falls into the most extraordinary 
delusions. It was easy to show that a council of 
trade, consisting of practical, experienced men, might 
be of important service to a country which enjoyed 
considerable natural advantages, but had made very 
little progress in commerce. The diffusion of know- 
ledge, as to what commerce best suited the country, 
and the exposure of vulgar errors, which prevented 
men from engaging in distant or hazardous enter- 
prises, might have been of material benefit to a 
nation situated as Scotland then was. But the 
ardent imagination of Law had converted a simple 
council of trade into a vast political and social engine. 
It was to be endowed with vast revenues raised upon 
the people. A succession tax of 2^ per cent, was 
to be imposed upon all inherited property, and a 
tax, ad valorem^ to the same amount, was to be 
drawn from all goods sold or manufactured. This 
was pretty well to begin with, but Law, when he had 
mounted his " hobby," soon lost sight of common 
sense. He gravely proposed that a tithe of wheat 
and other grain brought to market should be levied, 
for the behoof of this council. But as it would take 
some time to raise these various imposts, and as it 
was desirable that no time should be lost in bestowing 
upon Scotland some of the blessings in reserve for 
her. Law considered that it would be expedient to 
borrow a million of money, English, not Scotch, so that 
the council of trade might instantly set about its work. 
That work was to be of the most arduous nature, 
consisting in the exclusive management of foreign 

F 
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CHAP, trade, and in a supreme control over all the internal 

, !Jl^ business of the country. For the first purpose alone 

1718 an advance of ^400,000 was necessary, and, con- 
1720. sidering the poverty of Scotland at that time, this 
gives us a forcible idea of the extravagant notions 
which Law had formed as to what was practicable. 
He had worked out in a manner satisfactory to him- 
self the future operations of his council of trade, but 
he overlooked the innumerable contingencies which 
would have interfered, at every step, with these 
operations. In arranging the various parts of tiis 
complicated scheme he displays great practical saga- 
city, but the whole is a compound of the most 
extravagant assumptions which ever muddled the 
brain of a speculator.* 
'P^^^ But at a time when everybody was complainin<; of 

fullowt up , J J ^ I o 

In a book oo povcrty it was, as Law soon found, an idle task to 
"'^*"*^' propose new taxes and new loans. Although Law 
never rid himself of an idea which had once got 
possession of his mind, he was skilful in adapting his 
schemes to the public tastes, and to the exigencies 
of the moment. The Scotchmen of his day had little 
money to lend, but were all anxious to borrow. On 
every side were heard doleful lamentations about the 
scarcity of money, so that instead of improving land, 
or extending trade, people could scarcely muster cash 
enough to carry on the ordinary operations of hus- 
bandry, and petty commerce. But even for this 
monster evil Law had a remedy, and now he revealed 
it to his impoverished countrymen. He promised 
them that if they would only listen' to him they 
should have money enough and to spare. What was 



* Proposals and Reasons for constituting a Council of Trade. 
Bj John Law. Glasgow, 1751. 
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money? Men could neither eat nor drink it: it chap. 
merely represented so much wheat or wine, and its » ^ ^ 
value was determined, not by fixed rules, but by ^*^^ 
innumerable accidents. Everyone knew that within 172a 
the last two centuries, gold and silver had fallen 
enormously in value, so that although a labouring 
man required only the same quantity of food as 
forinerly, his wages had risen greatly in amount, 
without, however, his being any better paid. He got 
now what he had gotten formerly, enough to support 
him, but if the value of the precious metals had re- 
mained invariable, he would now obtain far more than 
was necessary for his subsistence. 

It was upon the principle of the variableness of the 
precious metals that Law founded the theory which 
he developed in his book on Money. The grand object 
of that work was to recommend an issue of paper 
money upon the security of land. He endeavours to 
show that the produce of land retains its value from 
generation to generation, while gold or silver is 
undergoing the most important changes. An obli- 
gation to pay a certain quantity of either of these 
metals may, in the course of a few years, have lost 
one fifth or one fourth of its value, but if the article 
specified had been wheat or land, no such change 
would have taken place. The precious metals were, 
in many other respects, little fitted for money. Con- 
tinual use lessened their bulk ; their conveyance from 
place to place was attended with considerable expense 
and risk, and their intrinsic value was affected by a 
variety of causes, over which neither the state nor 
individuals could exercise any control. But paper 
money was subject to none of these disadvantages. 
Being without any appreciable value in itself, paper 
money could be renewed without cost, and might 
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always be issued in sufficient quantities to meet any 
temporary emergency. Statesmen and merchants 
regarded it as an all-important matter to procure and 
retain a sufficient supply of gold and silver, because 
a deficiency of these metals led to the worst of all 
evils, a scarcity of money, A country could never 
prosper while its circulating medium was limited in 
quantity and liable to be diminished, at the very time 
when its abundance was most desirable. On every 
side were heard complaints that no person could 
obtain money for the purposes of his current business, 
far less for the prosecution of new enterprises benefi- 
cial to the commerce or agriculture of the country. 
It was time that a remedy should be found for such a 
state of things, and that remedy could only be found 
in an extensive issue of paper money- 
After his introduction as to the nature of money 
and its connection with the prosperity of trade. Law 
proceeds to explain his own views. He proposes that 
forty commissioners should be nominated by Parlia- 
ment, and formed into a Board, invested with import- 
ant powers. It was to be authorised to issue notes 
of different values, and to make them a legal tender. 
But it was to be necessary that these notes should 
represent an equivalent value in land. This new 
Board might advance to any landholder a sum not 
exceeding in amount one half or two thirds of the 
value of his estate. This advance was to be made in 
land notes, at the ordinury rate of interest. But the 
Board might also be empowered to purchase land 
out and out or upon the understanding that it should 
be redeemable within a certain limited period. In 
either case the purchase money was to consist of land 
notes. Thus an estate producing 3^100 a year was 
worth .€2,000, and the Land Board, having paid this 
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sum in its own notes, was to enter into full possession chap. 
of the property. But it was bound to sell it again, ^ ^ > 
on the condition that the purchaser was ready to pay ^718 
the price in land notes. These notes represented, no 1720. 
doubt, a certain amount of silver, and those who 
came into possession of them, in the ordinary way of 
trade, were entitled to demand silver in return for 
them. But in its dealings with its own customers, 
the land company was to have nothing to do with 
gold or silver : as buyer or seller, its only circulating 
medium was the land note. Every effort was to be 
made to render these land notes the most desirable 
and convenient species of money which any person 
could obtain. The land-holder who received a bundle 
of them in return for his dirty acres, was not likely 
to keep them long, but would quickly pay them away 
to liquidate his debts, or to obtain anything for which 
he might have a desire. Thus, in a very short time, 
tradesmen, labourers, farmers, and revenue officers, 
would be amply supplied with land notes, and 
would find them a much more convenient means of 
barter than gold or silver. Nor was there any fear 
of the supply falling short, for many land-holders 
when they found that they could sell their estates at 
their full value, and for ready money, would eagerly 
dispose of them, while others would flock in crowds 
to solicit loans, when informed that they could be 
procured at a fair interest, and without delay. There 
would be no risk of finding the cash-box of the land 
company empty, and all who could furnish the need- 
ful security, would be certain to receive the required 
accommodation. The company could never be at a 
loss for money, as long as the country contained a 
sufficient supply of paper. 

It could not, therefore, be denied that Law's 

r 3 
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CHAP, scheme provided a most effectual remedy for the 
^ scarcity of money. If this scheme were to be carried 



n^Q into effect the great danger to be apprehended was, 
1720. that this new paper money would soon become enor- 
mously depreciated, and that all its possessors would 
become eager to exchange their land notes for gold 
and silver. Law had far too much sagacity not to 
perceive that this was the rock on which his system 
was likely to split. A large issue of money would, 
for a short time, give a great impulse to commerce 
and industry, but then would come the reaction, when 
many persons possessed large quantities of land notes, 
and none were willing to take them off their hands. 
To be sure they might be employed in the purchase 
of land, but their owners might want, not a patch of 
ground, but funds immediately available for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life. No doubt, as these land notes 
were a legal tender, the baker, the butcher, and all 
other tradesmen were bound to receive them in pay- 
ment of their accounts, or in exchange for their com- 
modities. But then, by raising their prices, the evil 
in their case would be provided against, and the land- 
notes would, as a means of barter, suffer the depre- 
ciation which represented their diminished value, as 
compared with the precious metals. Law, indeed, 
argued that land was more solid and invariable in 
value than gold or silver ; so that all those who held 
notes secured upon laud were in a safer position than 
if they possessed a certain quantity of gold or silver 
coin. But he knew perfectly well that in the ordi- 
nary transactions of life simplicity and directness are 
the grand elements of popular confidence. Men 
receive gold or silver without distrust, because they 
know that, under all circumstances, it will obtain for 
them a certain quantity of the conveniences or neces- 
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saries of life. Bat a piece of paper has no real value, chap. 
and once its exchangeable value becomes uncertiun, ^ 
universal distrust takes place. True, indeed, the land ^'^^ 
notes recommended by Law, if issued under the 1720. 
restrictions which he proposed, could never become 
valueless; but if they lost their credit, they would 
become useless as money. 

In view of this danger, and to excite popular con- 
fidence. Law proposed that his land- notes should, on 
demand, be convertible into gold or silver. But he 
saw clearly that this guarantee would convert his 
magnificent scheme for regenerating Scotland into a 
mere substitution of paper for coin in a strictly limited 
quantity. As subsequent experience has proved, such 
a substitution has been attended with important prac- 
tical benefits, but certainly with nothing like that 
expansion of credit which was the sheet anchor of all 
Law's theories. He felt strongly that his ideas could 
never be realised so long as people entertained a 
prejudice in favour of the precious metals. It was, 
therefore, a cardinal point of his system that every 
means should be adopted to reduce the value of 
specie, as a means of exchange. The only way in 
which this could be done was by increasing the nomi- 
nal, or diminishing the intrinsic value of the current 
coin. K a certain number of guineas were made to 
contain only half as much gold as they had formerly 
done, people would not be very eager to convert their 
land-notes into coin. Thus, a man having sold his 
estate for ^2fi00 in land notes, would seek rather 
to circulate these than to exchange them for jf 1,000 
in coin. In Scotland, as in France, Law reasoned 
and acted upon the notion that it was possible to 
maintain the credit of paper money by depi-eciating 
the current coin. He failed to perceive that all such 
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CHAP, attempts must in the long run only lead to confusion 
^ and ruin. As long as paper money is exchangeable 



•out em- 
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views. 



1718 for a fixed quantity of the precious metals, it may 
1720. retain its credit, but if that fixed quantity becomes 
variable, the inevitable result is that paper becomes 
utterly worthless. An ounce of gold is of more value 
and use than a million in paper; and the pc^ular 
instinct always leads it to act upon this truth. If you 
tell people that twenty shillings in paper are worth 
only ten shillings in silver, you induce them not to 
retain their paper money, but to get rid of it as fast 
as they can.* 
Many per- But, although Law's systcm, even so far as it was 
^^^ developed in his book on Money, was radically, and, 
to men of reflection, obviously unsound, it excited 
considerable attention, and was favourably viewed by 
some persons of rank and influence. Among them 
was the Duke of Argyle, and perhaps the fact that 
Law was a Campbell by his mother's side may have 
been not vdthout its effect upon his Grace. But be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that Law was 
well fitted to gain partisans ; for his manners were 
insinuating, and he had the faculty of explaining his 
opinions clearly, and of placing them in such a light 
that the real objections to them were not likely to 
occur to ordinary readers. Even at the present day, 
most persons find it diflicult to comprehend questions 
connected with the currency ; and a century and a 
half ago this general ignorance, or indifference, was 
still more prevalent. It was sufficient for many that 
Law pledged himself to the removal of the evils 
under which the country groaned, and they did not 

* Money and Trade coosidcred, with a Propoiml tor uupplyiug 
the Nation with Money. Edin. 1705. 
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care to inquire too nicely into the means by which he chap. 
proposed to realise all his splendid promises. 



But the Parliament of Scotland was not inclined ^V® 

to 

to concur in the schemes recommended by Law. 1720. 
As all the points of his plan depended upon parlia- Bot they 
mentary sanction, that plan fell of necessity to the no tk^our 
ground, when Parliament refused to have anything J[J5iOT«it 
to do with it. What was termed the squadron, with 
Argyle at its head, was indeed friendly to the 
memorial of Law, but the court party and the re- 
gular opposition united to reject it. Their decision 
was, no doubt, a most wise one, for any attempt to 
carry Law's projects into execution would have led 
to practical difficulties of the most serious kind. 
Perhaps the personal career of Law inspired many 
with a prejudice against his proposals, for a man 
of pleasure and a gambler does not seem to grave 
legislators a man likely to regenerate a nation. 
But Law was not a man to be dejected by a single 
failure, and since he was not permitted to enrich his 
own country, no one could complain if he showered 
his benefits upon another. 

It was perfectly clear that Scotland was no country iie quiu 
for him, unless he could make himself a public cha- 
racter, and employ in the realisation of his schemes 
the resources and authority of a nation. As a pri- 
vate man, and as an adventurer, a residence in the 
Scottish metropolis was anything but desirable for 
Law. His moral character was not likely to re- 
commend him to the austere Presbyterians, who 
formed the great majority of the Scottish people. 
Nor was his skill at play likely to meet with a 
fitting reward in a country where money was scarce, 
and those wlio possessed it were little disposed to 
I)art with it. 
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CHAP When Law left Scotland, he proceeded to what was 

^ , ' a kindred country, and apparently one not very much 

^"^^^ suited to his views, — Holland. There he became 

to 

1720. secretary to the British Resident ; but private 
vbito va- speculations rather than public business engaged his 
of the*^'***" attention. He set on foot some kind of lottery, from 
cootioent which he derived a large profit. But the Dutch were 
not very well satisfied that a stranger should enrich 
Expelled himself at their expense. Law was, therefore, curtly 
rent places, rcqucstcd to Icavc the country, and to carry his talents 
to some other market.* He is said to have been 
treated in an equally cavalier manner in various 
cities of Italy : still he retained some degree of re- 
spectability and reputation. Gambling was his ac- 
knowledged pursuit ; but he was always in search 
of an occupation more honourable, and, as he 
flattered himself, more worthy of his abilities. The 
skilful combinations and rapid calculations which 
enabled him to overmatch his antagonists at hazard, 
would find a fitter field in unravelling the intricacies 
of fiscal administration, and developing the resources 
of a great nation. 
Accuroa- But his prcscut mode of life was attended with one 
foltli^!'^ important advantage, that it enabled him to better 
his fortunes very materially, and to lay up resources 
for that period when he might, at his own expense, 
test the practicability of his schemes. By his own 
account. Law had succeeded in realising a fortune of 
jfl 20,000*1 It is a striking proof of his skill and good 
fortune, that he had been able to accumulate so large 

* Life of the Great Mr. Law. Life and Projects of Law, of 
Lauristan. 

f CEuvres de J. Law. Paris, 1790. In a letter to the Due de 
Bourbon, Law states that his fortune amounted to 1,600,000 
Hvres, at 28 livres a marc, which would be equivalent to the sum 
mentioned in the toxt. 
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a sum at a time when enormous wealth, easily won, 
was less common than it has since become. It is to 
be feared that Law's luck must have been the ruin of 
many; and although no imputation of unfair play 
rests upon him, he must have turned his advantages 
to the best account. That a man by force of superior 
readiness and coolness should win a game at hazard 
is, perhaps, no greater crime than that he should, by 
well-tim^ adroitness, succeed in a speculation en- 
tailing the ruin of thousands. But general opinion 
has at all times affixed a stigma to those who gamble, 
not for amusement, but in order to get money. The 
victims are generally the young and ignorant, whom it 
is no honour to beat, and a great discredit to despoil. 

There is little doubt that Law, who was generous ixhihxiv. 
as well as ambitious, was impatient of the fate which LAw*«fiiMn- 
condemned him to pursue an occupation not reputable <=*^"*"^*«^ 
in itself, and attended with many circumstances hate- 
ful to a kind-hearted man. His occupation, indeed, 
was of his own choosing, and had he been content to 
move in a comparatively humble sphere, he might 
have enjoyed competence, if not wealth. But man is 
a being of mixed passions and motives, and many a 
one does what he would willingly leave undone, if a 
diflferent course did not involve a great sacrifice of 
his selfish interests. At least such was the case with 
Law. The one thing which lay nearest his heart was 
to obtain the opportunity of testing the practicability 
of the schemes which he had so long revolved in his 
mind. It had been his darling hope that he might 
induce the ruler of France to listen to his proposals, 
and to grant him the means of carrying them into 
effect, upon a large scale. The calamities and cost 
of the War of Succession appeared to encourage the 
ex|)ccUition that any feasible plan of mising money 
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would be well received by the French government. 
Law had, shortly after his departure from Scotland, 
addressed himself to Chamillard, the Comptroller- 
General. He was not a man to adopt new ideas, and, 
as might have been expected, declined to have any- 
thing to do with the theories of the ingenious Scotch- 
man. But on the conclusion of peace, and under 
Desmarcts, there seemed a better chance of success. 
France was loaded with debt, and the government was at 
no small loss for means to meet the current expenses. 
It was in such circumstances that Law thought his 
scheme was likely to meet with the most brilliant results. 
Nor was Desmarets a man indisposed to original and 
hazardous expedients; it was by resorting to such 
that he had extricated the nation from impending 
ruin. He, therefore, listened with complacency to 
Law, and promised to do his best to obtain for him 
the privilege which he sought, — of establishing a 
bank of discount. But when the matter was stated 
to the King, he declined to sanction the proposal. 
Louis XIV. was never very fond of novelties ; and, 
in his old age, he was more than ever disinclined to 
them. During the war, he was compelled to do 
much which he disliked ; but now that peace had 
come at last, he declined to accept the services of an 
adventurer. 
Alleged The mother of the Regent •, and the majority of au- 

tliorities have stated, that Louis' real objection to 
Law was his religion. That, as he grew old, the 
King became more zealous in defence of Catholicism, 
is perfectly certain ; but he was not quite so bigoted 
as to reject the services of a foreigner because he was 

* Memoirs, &c. of tlio Duchesso d'0rl6ans, mother of tbo lic- 
gent, p. 253. 



reason. 
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a professed Protestant. Besides, the King was a man 
of considerable discernment, and it required very 
little knowledge of Law to perceive that he was much 
more likely to become a Catholic convert than a 
Protestant martyr. Had Law been persuaded to 
recant his heresy, the King might have found in him 
a man to whose profession of the true faith great 
financial abilities would have added new lustre. But 
Louis was distrustful of men of genius and specula- 
tion, whatever might be their religious principles. 
If he spoke of Law's religion, as an objection to him, 
it must have been to get rid of his importunities in 
the easiest manner, not from any pious scruple about 
employing a heretic. 

But Law had fixed his heart upon making France After the 
the theatre of his grand experiment ; and the death ^g i^w 
of Louis XIV. filled him with new hopes. The ^JZ^m 
wide-spread embarrassments of the state convinced p»«^ 
him that things could not long continue as they were, 
and to him any change was likely to prove favourable. 
He had ample resources; and apart from any ex- 
pectations of public employment, he would find 
pix>fi table occupation in trafficking in the state paper, 
which was then a drug in the money market. Had 
he been consulted, he could have suggested the means 
of getting rid of that vast mass of government debt, 
which lay like a dead weight upon the energies of 
the country, and from which a national bankruptcy 
seamed the only mode of escape. In the meantime, 
skilful financiers drew private gain from the public 
calamities ; and no man was better able than Law to 
calculate future chances, and to find in them a source 
of wealth. In all general respects, Paris was a resi- 
dence admirably adapted to his tastes ; and he could 
now enjoy it at his ease, since he had relinquished 
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the pursuits which are apt to attract the attention of 
the official guardians of morality. 

It had now become his grand object to pave the 
way for his future plans, by gaining the car and 
favour of the Regent. To do either was no difficult 
task for men of far less talent than Law. He was 
soon permitted to mingle in the gay circle which sur- 
rounded the Regent ; and Law was well fitted to win 
the good opinion of such a circle. Its immoralities 
did not shock him ; and his wit and gaiety gave a 
new zest to its pleasures. Law was just the man to 
gain the Regent's heart. The Due d'Orl^ans was 
always in search of men who felt no horror at vice, 
but who had something more than vice to recommend 
them. He lavished favours upon his rouSs^ but it 
was the man of original ability and daring specula- 
tion whom he admitted to his confidence. He had 
little taste for state afi^irs of the ordinary kind ; but 
to a proposal for at once paying off the state debt, 
and rendering the nation more powerful and pros- 
perous than it had ever been before, he listened 
greedily. His chemical studies had taught him that 
nature has many secrets, revealed only to the in- 
itiated, and that theories which the vulgar regard 
with stupid wonder, or scornful incredulity, may be 
based upon solid practical truth. A man of this kind 
seemed made for Law ; and it was his delight to de- 
clare that none had comprehended him so readily and 
completely as the Regent of France. Law's mingled 
appeals to the understanding and imagination were 
admirably calculated to win the assent of one who 
abhorred routine, and wanted to combine excitement 
with business. 

The Regent, when once he had convinced him- 
self that Law's plans rested upon reasonable grounds. 
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and might be carried into practical effect, was chap. 
impatient that a beginning should be made. But > ''' . 
until his authority was well consolidated, it would 1718 
have been dangerous to venture upon any exer- 1720. 
cise of arbitrary power. He had himself created a ^^ council 
council of finances, and it was necessary that its orFinancft. 
members should be consulted in regard to all matters 
which lay within their jurisdiction. It was, therefore, 
determined that Law should present to the council of 
finances a detailed statement of his views. He did 
so, and in the manner which he thought best fitted to 
remove the prejudices of men, who were wedded to 
the old forms of administration. It was of no use to 
draw the attention of the council to existing difficul- 
ties, for all its members were convinced that they 
were unprecedented, and all but incurable. The 
point was to convince them that there was no cause 
for despair, and that the resources of France were 
more than sufficient to extricate her from her embar- 
rassments. Law endeavoured to show that the 
government by availing itself of tlie national credit 
might procure ample means for clearing off the state 
debts, and providing for current expenses. 

But the council of finances could not be persuaded R^ected. 
to place faith in Law's panacea. None of its mem- 
bers could deny that it was desirable to borrow money 
at a low interest, but how to make money plentiful, 
when it was scarce, was a mystery beyond their com- 
prehension. Law, indeed, had endeavoured to prove 
that money was merely a matter of opinion, and 
that paper resting upon credit would answer all the 
purposes of money consisting of gold or silver. But 
how persuade the people that a piece of paper was 
as valuable as the current money, since the paper 
guaranteed by the state, had sunk to a merely nominal 
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CHAP, value ? Law, no doubt, proposed that his paper money 

, 1|: , should, on demand, exchange for so much silver ; but 

ni8 in this case where was the advantage of his plan ? If 
1720, carried into effect, it would not prevent the recurrence 
of the grand difficulty, that of government being 
unable to meet its engagements. If the new paper 
money was issued in large quantities, and made a 
legal tender, the temporary relief obtained would be 
followed by accumulated difficulties. To maintain 
that the obligations of the state could be liquidated, 
and its expenditure provided for by means of money 
destitute of intrinsic value, was an absurdity upon 
the face of it, and the greatest misfortune which could 
befall the country, would be the temporary success 
of such a scheme. Rigid economy was the only 
means of paying off debt, or equalising expenditure 
and income, and any other means, however plausible, 
would sooner or later aggravate all the evils under 
which the nation laboured. Under the influence of 
' arguments like these the council of finances declined 
to sanction Law's scheme. 
But lAw But neither the Regent nor Law was disposed to 

il^l^i accept this decision as final, although it was necessary 
iTw^wa"**^ to treat it with respect for a time. Besides, this deci- 
><^k. sion was of no force, except so far as the state was 
concei*ned, and it left the Regent free to encourage 
any private enterprise, in which Law might see fit to 
engage. The grand object of Law was to prove that 
his theories were capable of being realised in practice. 
There can be no doubt that he was a sincere believer 
in his own system, and was willing to embark all his 
resources in testing its truth. He had made himself 
familiar with the principles of ordinary banking, and 
at Venice and elsewhere had seen them in full opera- 
tion, and productive of vast profit to those who had 
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founded establishments upon them. He persuaded chap. 
himself that the same results would follow in France, > , « 
and that the public would become familiar with the ^'^}^ 
practical benefits of that system of credit which, in his 1720. 
opinion, might become a most important engine of 
state policy. The Regent entered readily into his 
views, and an edict was issued, authorising Law to 
establish a bank at his own residence.* 

This edict alludes to the proposal made to, and re- ict mrin- 
jected by, the Council of Finances, and to the offers tae^ 
made by Law to establish a bank at his own risk. It 
confers upon him the right to do so for a period of 
twenty years. His shareholders were to enjoy many 
privileges ; their profits were to be free of all taxes : 
where they belonged to foreign countries, their claims 
were to be strictly maintained, even in time of war, 
and in case of death their property was to be exempt 
from the tax of avbaine^ which constituted the king 
heir of all strangers djring in France. The new bank 
was to be subject to state control. The Regent con- 
sented to become its protector, while royal inspectors 
were to be at liberty to investigate its proceedings 
and the state of its affairs. Its capital was to con- 
sist of the produce of 1200 shares at 5000 livres 
each, or 6,000,000 livres in all. Its notes were to be 
issued for different sums, but, on demand, to be con- 
vertible into an equivalent quantity of coin, corre- 
sponding in value to that in circulation on the day 
when the notes were issued. The bank was bound to 
furnish twice a year an exact account of its affairs, 
and in June and December the establishment was to 
be closed for five days, until the shareholders had ex- 
amined and verified the statements submitted to them. 

* Recueil dee Lois, vol. xxi. pp. 100 — 103. 

G 
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CHAP. The bank was strictly prohibited from borrowing 
t 'I* . money or engaging in commerce. Its functions were 
1718 to be exclusively those of a bank of deposit and dis- 
1720. count. It was ready to receive all the money intrusted 
to it for safe keeping, and, on obtaining sufficient secu- 
rity, entitled to lend the money so deposited at a 
reasonable interest. 

All these regulations were of the most unexception- 
able kind, and no one could allege that the new esta- 
blishment was capable of being perverted to any 
improper purpose. To responsible men in want of 
pecuniary accommodation, it offered short loans at an 
interest far below that demanded by ordinary money- 
lenders, and in return for a very moderate remunera- 
tion it undertook to keep the accounts of all who 
saw fit to intrust it with their money, on condition 
that it might at any time be drawn out in larger or 
smaller amounts. But its grand feature was the ab- 
solute convertibility of its notes upon terms which 
secured their holders against all possible loss. The 
condition that the bank note should be payable in coin 
of the same fineness and weight as that which circu- 
lated on the day when the note was issued, was calcu- 
lated to inspire the highest degree of public.confidence. 
A man who possessed, say 1000 livres in coin, might 
be at any time called upon to pay it into the Mint, 
receiving in return the same or even a greater number 
of livres, but livres of far less intrinsic value than 
those which he had surrendered. But if he had a 
bank note for 1000 livres, it would answer all the im- 
mediate purposes of money, while he could at any 
time exchange it for coin of the same intrinsic value 
as that which he had given for it, perhaps years 
before. He was thus rendered independent of those 
constant variations in the coin, which were the dis- 
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grace of the fiscal system in France. The customers 
of the new bank were therefore placed in the most 
favourable position, and were amply protected against 
any possibility of loss. 

It was little wonder, then, that Law's bank rapidly 
acquired a great reputation, and was productive of the 
most important advantages to commercial men, and 
all engaged in any kind of business. But the state had 
also derived important benefit from the new establish- 
ment ; for its shareholders were entitled to pay three 
fourths of their shares in state bills. As these secu- 
rities had fallen vastly in value, this was the most 
effectual way of restoring their credit, and of facili- 
tating the financial operations in which the govern- 
ment was compelled to engage in order to meet its 
current expenditure. But the grand aim of Law was 
to familiarise the public with paper money, which cir- 
culated freely at its nominal value ; for, until this 
point was achieved, it was utterly impossible to 
think of turning paper money to the extensive use 
of which he deemed it capable. His admirers have 
dwelt much upon the success with which this banking 
scheme was attended, and have eulogised Law for the 
wise and safe principles upon which it was based. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
convertibility of the bank note was an essential prin- 
ciple of Law's system. He was perfectly aware that 
this convertibility was an essential element of public 
confidence, and he uniformly professes to attach to it 
great importance, but it was in reality inconsistent 
with the realisation of the magnificent dreams in 
which he was continually indulging. His future 
career will illustrate this point in a striking manner, 
and there can be no greater error than to regard 
the constitution of Law's private bank as the model 

a s 
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of that more extensive credit establishment which it 
was his darling ambition to found. As a private 
banker he might have accumulated a large fortune, 
while he would have conferred the most important 
benefits upon France, but his own views, and those 
of his royal patron, could not be circumscribed within 
such narrow limits. 
^I^^^nt To the Regent the success of the new bank was 
tuiimon sufficient proof that he had not misplaced his confi- 
{Jl^H^^ dence, and that Law was capable of fulfilling every 
Kh^. engagement into which he had been willing to enter. 
It was now proved, to the conviction of all, that in 
France, credit founded upon just principles was 
capable of producing the most important results. As 
soon as Law had been permitted to test his theories 
by experience, they had been found to rest upon a 
solid basis ; and why should they not prove equally 
practicable when carried out upon a larger scale ? 
He had promised to render the Indies useless, and 
France independent of all other powers, by enabling 
her to furnish her people with an ample supply of 
money. Gold and silver varied in value, but credit 
would supply the country with money, which, in 
exchangeable value, would soon exceed specie by 
twenty or thirty per cent. Interest would fall, not 
in consequence of stringent laws, but of the abun- 
dance of money. In regard to money, demand and 
supply would become equivalent terms ; and, as a 
matter of course, the industry and commerce of the 
country would receive an immense expansion. Until 
the power of credit had been tested, there might be 
some cause for doubt and hesitation ; but now con- 
viction must be brought home to the most sceptical. 
Two years ago, the most solvent merchant found it 
all but impossible to raise money, even at an enor- 
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mous interest: now be had only to proceed to the 
new bank, and obtain the funds of which he stood in 
needy on fair and moderate terms. Were not the 
shareholders of the bank enriching themselves with- 
out labour, and while conferring the most important 
benefits upon their fellow-subjects? It was time to 
cast away senseless apprehension, and to afibrd to 
France the full advantage of a system, which, even in 
its initiatory state, was pouring blessings upon the 
kingdom. While individuals were prospering, the 
state was languishing, unable either to discharge its 
past obligations, or to meet its current liabilities. 

The Regent no longer hesitated, and sick of the ^^Jjj^** 
slow progress made in restoring order to the finances, into m rojiu 
resolved to give his entire confidence to Law. 
D'Argenson was made Chancellor in room of D'Agues- 
seau ; and, on the resignation of Noailles, he was 
also made President of the Council of Finances. 
But Law was the real Finance minister ; and he had 
now obtained what he had so long sought for, the 
opportunity of proving that his system was really 
capable of producing all the wonders which he 
boasted of being able to derive from it. The first 
measure adopted, was to convert the private bank into 
a royal bank. Two edicts were issued in December, 
1718, directing this conversion, and explaining the 
conditions under which it was to take place. * The 
government was to purchase all the shares at their 
original cost, making itself, of course, responsible for 
all the liabilities which the company had incurred. 
Thus the bank became in form, and in reality, a state 
institution ; and was relieved from all those restric- 
tions by which it had been hitherto held in check. Its 
new notes were issued, payable indeed at sight, as 

* Becueil des Luis, voL xxL pp. 167—169. 
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formerly, but not as formerly payable in coin of the 
same fineness and weight as that which circulated on 
the day of issue. 

But the bank was not only released from incon- 
venient restrictions; it was favoured with many 
valuable privileges. The most important of these was 
that its notes should be a legal tender in payment of 
taxes, and that all the revenue collectors should give 
the utmost encouragement to the circulation of these 
notes. It was the great object of the government, or 
rather of Law, that bank notes should constitute the 
whole circulating money of the kingdom, and that 
every man should deem it his interest to exchange 
coin for notes. So far as the state was con- 
corned, every possible discouragement was thrown in 
the way of those who did not settle their taxes in 
bank notes, while those who did received various 
remissions and were treated with marked favour. 
Whoever had payments to make found it much more 
convenient to do so by means of a few slips of paper 
than with heavy bags of coin. No one was afraid to 
receive the notes, for, if he had taxes to pay, they 
would be gladly accepted by the fiscal officer, and, 
in any case, they would always exchange at the bank 
for an equivalent number of livres in coin. 

But it was altogether contrary to Law's views 
that the holders of bank notes should become anxious 
to exchange them for coin. The system would fall to 
the ground of itself, unless, in common apprehension, 
it was more desirable to possess a bank note than 
its equivalent number of livres in coin. Law, in 
words, maintained that the convertibility of the bank 
note was the only means of establishing its credit ; 
but he was too sagacious not to perceive that this 
convertibility would be the death-blow of his system 
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if means were not found to neutralise its practical chap. 
effects. It was necessary that vast quantities of . ^ * 
paper money should be issued, in order that all who 17 is 
wanted money might obtain it at an easy interest. 1720. 
But a large issue of notes would infallibly, sooner 
or later, lead to a run upon the bank, and if the 
bank could not redeem its notes, they would at once 
sink into the disrepute which had rendered state bills 
a drug in the market. It was necessary to guard 
against such a catastrophe, but to declare the notes 
inconvertible would render it impossible to secure 
even the temporary success of the system. It was to 
Law a matter equally important that his notes should 
be convertible, and that they should not be converted. 
It was his great difficulty to accomplish this double 
object, and it was in vain efforts to achieve it that 
he adopted measures, which, when once distrust was 
awakened, precipitated the fall of the gigantic fabric 
which he had reared. 

At the commencement of his career, the expedient 
which he adopted was to depreciate the gold and silver 
coin. The value of the mark of silver was increased 
from forty to sixty livres. Thus, in point of intrinsic 
value, the new livre was worth only two thirds of what 
it had been. Thus the holder of a bank note would, 
on presenting it for payment, receive nominally as 
much as it had cost him, but in reality one-third less. 
But for pajrment of taxes his bank note would retain 
its full value ; and in the event of the coin being 
restored to its former standard, he would receive as 
much of the good money as he would have done of 
the bad. One of Law's cardinal principles was, that 
specie was variable in value while paper money re- 
mained always the same. This was, in reality, a gross 
paradox ; for paper money has no value, except as 

G 4 
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CHAP, representing gold or some other article of intrinsic 
^ , t worth. But with the power of the state in his hands, 

1718 Ln^ ^nQ i^ijig ^Q render his doctrine apparently true ; 

1720. so far as the current coin was concerned. An edict 
was issued, directing all the money in the kingdom 
to be sent to the Mint, in order that it might be 
replaced by a new coinage of less intrinsic value.* 
But the bank notes were not meddled with, and 
might to the mass of the people seem to retain their 
original value. Still, as that value had no real 
existence, it was a mere juggle on Law's part to 
pretend that bank notes had suffered no depreciation 
while the current coin had. In full accordance 
with his own maxims, the exchangeable value of the 
livre did not depend upon the quantity of silver which 
it contained, but upon the denomination which the 
Mint saw fit to affix to it. The livre had lost one- 
third of its intrinsic value, but it was still far more 
valuable than a piece of paper, and its purchasing 
power might remain as strong as it had been before. 
Law seems to have adopted the maxim, not yet 
exploded, that the best and least variable species of 
money is that which is without intrinsic value. 

It is by tracing this maxim to its source that we 
shall be able to obtain a clue to the erroneous basis 
upon which Law's system rested. In all his works he 
represents credit as an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
which nations and individuals may render available to 
any extent. He seems to have been of opinion that 
the whole property of a country might be converted 
into money, — that is, might be made available for the 
promotion of industrial enterprises of all kinds. He, 
like every other person, perceived that the want of 
capital was one great cause of the little progress made 

• BaiUy, toI. ii. pp. 84—87. 
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in turning to a good account the natural advantages chap. 
which different countries enjoyed. This want of ^ ^ » 
capital seemed to be identical with the scarcity of ^^^® 
money. In order, therefore, to remove the material 1720. 
evils which afflicted society, the grand object was to 
obtain an increased supply of money. The common 
notion that abundance of money is the surest sign 
and source of general prosperity, was converted by 
Law into an economical maxira. He always takes for 
granted that in Scotland and in France the grand 
desideratum was, more money. The farmer, the 
merchant, every man engaged in the business of life, 
was always complaining of want of funds, and en- 
larging upon the vast things which he could accomplish 
if he could obtain larger quantities of gold and 
silver. Law accepted his complaints as well founded, 
and his promises as certain of realisation, under the 
supposed circumstances. The signal error of con- 
founding money and capital lay at the root of all 
Law's theories. If rich mines could be discovered 
in a country, then its difficulties would be at an end ; 
its fields would be cultivated up to their highest 
point of capability, and its harbours would be filled 
with merchant fleets. Its inhabitants, instead of 
languishing in poverty and idleness, would find that 
their labour was acquiring a daily increasing value, and 
that they were able to obtain a daily increasing amount 
of the comforts of life. In a word, make gold and 
silver so plentiful, that every man, who stood in want 
of money, should find it easy to procure it, and then no 
limit could be assigned to the material improvement 
of a country. If gold and silver constituted capital, 
all this would have been true ; but Law forgot that 
the first point which he had to establish was, the iden- 
tity of money and capital. Perhaps his neglect of this 
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CHAP, fundamental point was what induced the Venetians 
to declare, ^' Law speaks well, but proves nothing." 



1718 But Ln^ {q\\ [j^iq a second error, which rendered 

to ' 

1720. his first one fatal. To confound capital with money 
does little harm so long as that money consists in 
an article limited in quantity and of great intrinsic 
value. All the speculations of Law would soon have 
come to a stand-still if their realisation had depended 
upon the discovery of new mines. No man knew this 
better than himself, and he felt unable to move freely 
until he had given his adhesion to a second capital 
error, that of confounding credit and money. All the 
world, like himself, admitted that abundance of 
money would remove the material evils under which 
society groaned, but neither states nor individuals 
could obtain money, except in return for a substantial 
equivalent. Not only so, but any general attempt 
to convert property into money would immensely 
depreciate the value of the former, until it became 
absolutely unsaleable. But it occurred to Law, as 
it has done to many before and since, that it was 
not impossible to find an escape from these dif- 
ficulties. People could neither eat nor drink money, 
but, by a general agreement, money might become 
exchangeable for meat and drink, or any other article 
useful to man. Now, since the value of money 
rested ultimately upon common agreement, upon 
mutual faith, it was obvious that this faith or credit 
was the essential characteristic of money ; what 
society wanted was, an easy, portable medium of 
exchange, and if it was regarded with general con- 
fidence, it mattered not of what material it was 
composed. In some barbarous countries shells 
answered the purpose, why should not paper, properly 
verified, represent the property of a nation ? What 
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money could be more convenient and secure than chap. 
that which was based upon land, the source of all 



wealth, or which emanated from a government, the i^is 
source of all power ? To such money there was no 1720. 
necessary limit, for it rested upon general good faith, 
and could never be depreciated, since its basis was 
real reproductive wealth. This money could never 
be in excess, for it would be employed in developing 
the energies of man and the resources of nature. 

But, in pursuing his speculations. Law altogether 
overlooked two all important facts, that money, when 
in excess of real capital, must either be converted or 
depreciated, and that when this money has no real 
value, there are no limits to its depreciation. If to 
make money was to create capital, then that money 
could never be in excess, but money is the mere 
representative of capital, and if money is increased, 
its representative value becomes proportionally di- 
minished, and mce versd. The discovery of the 
American mines led to a vast diminution in the 
representative value of money, but no such result 
has yet followed from the Califomian and Australian 
discoveries. Natural causes are slow in operation, 
although decisive in effect, but when man interferes, 
the contrary takes place ; the immediate effects are 
great, but the permanent ones of little importance. 
A large issue of paper money, that is, large as com- 
pared with the real capital actually existing, very 
quickly renders that money almost valueless as a 
medium of exchange. But where money possesses 
intrinsic value it cannot long fall below that value, 
and its owners always enjoy some kind of security 
against utter ruin. 

It was in consequence of neglecting those indisput- 
able principles that Law formed a system specious in 
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appearancei but fraught with ruin as soon as an 
attempt was made to carry it into practical effect. 
Many persons who have paid little attention to Law's 
explanation of his own scheme, have entertained the 
notion that it rested upon a substratum of truth, and 
failed chiefly on account of the errors committed by 
those intrusted with its execution. No supposition 
can be more erroneous ; for Law's plans were based 
upon the most untenable and impracticable econo- 
mical principles, and especially upon the two great 
delusions to which we have referred, that money is 
identical with capital, and credit with money. As 
soon as Law found himself at liberty to carry out 
his views, he acted as if those delusions had been 
the most uncontested truths. Bank notes were 
enormously multiplied, and every efibrt was made to 
deprive the current specie of the value hitherto 
attached to it. The recoinage was one efiectual 
means of accomplishing the latter object. When the 
current coin had lost one-third of its value, people 
would begin to be shy of receiving it, and bank 
notes would be much more in request. Leinontey 
states, that during Law's career nearly fifty variations 
took place in the coin * ; and although it is difficult to 
trace them, there can be no question that the cur- 
rency in specie was perpetually tampered with, so 
that it was scarcely possible to ascertain its real 
value from day to day. It was with Law a matter 
of indispensable necessity to disgust the public with 
coin, as otherwise the convertibility of his notes 
would lead to the sudden overthrow of his system, 
oppodtson Whether the parliament discerned Law's real 
uamcotT'* views, or was merely animated by a general hostility 

* Lemontej, Uistoire de la lUgence, vol. i. ch. ix. 
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to the govemment, it offered the most strenuous chap. 
opposition to the recoinage. The edict which directed ^ 



that it should take place had been registered at the ^^^^ 
Mint, without being presented to the parliament. 1720. 
Of this the latter loudly complained. It maintained, in rtmon- 
that no edict of a general nature could be valid unless ject^ '*" 
it was registered in the archives of the parliament. 
In the remonstrances made by the parliament, it was 
clearly shown that the recoinage was productive of 
vast loss to the public. If an individual carried 
to the Mint 125 marcs of silver, or 5000 livres at 
forty livres the marc, and 2000 livres in state bills, 
he received in return 7000 livres, but only 116 marcs 
of silver ; so that he was robbed of his state notes and 
nine marcs of silver in addition. This was a fact too 
plain to be gainsay ed, and the parliament, relying upon 
the public support, followed up its remonstrances 
vnth the most energetic measures. The circulation 
of the new coin was prohibited; the officers of the 
I'evcnue were forbidden to deposit their money in the 
bank ; and an old law against employing foreigners in 
the management of the finances was revived. There 
was now open war between Law and the parliament ; 
but a bed of justice was held, which imposed silence 
upon the latter, and allowed the former to enjoy full 
freedom of action. * 

The bank, although a powerful instrument, and The com- 
capable of being turned to a vast variety of purposes, w2t 
was only a portion of the magnificent scheme which ISd^'jS!^. 
Law had formed. In 1717, a person named Croza^ 
was prosecuted by the Chamber of Justice ; and in • 
order to make his peace, relinquished Louisiana, of 
which he had received a grant from the crown. The 

* Recueil des Lois, vol. xxu pp. 169 — 162. 
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CHAP. Council of Finances invited Law to render this conces- 
1 "' . sion available, either from, an opinion of his superior 



1718 ability, or from a desire to involve him in a difficult and 
1720. costly enterprise. But Law was not a man to shrink 
from an undertaking on account of its risks and un- 
certainties. Whatever was great and arduous charmed 
his imagination : and the acquisition of unknown 
territories, possessing vast capabilities, and which 
might turn out a second Peru, could be rendered a 
most powerful means of promotinghis general schemes. 
Nor did he doubt his power of inducing many to aid 
him in the new enterprise in which he had engaged. 
He invited a number of capitalists to meet him, and 
upon them his lucid explanations and splendid pro- 
mises made a very strong impression. One of them 
exclaimed, that if Law kept his word he would deserve 
to have a statue raised to him. All the others 
eagerly concurred, declaring that they themselves 
would erect it in the finest quarter of Paris.* 
Eztendt But Law soou outgrcw his original conceptions, 

and aimed at something more immediate and dazzling 
than commercial prosperity. He resolved to make of 
the Company of the West what he had intended his 
Council of Trade to become. As long as the Council 
of Finances retained its authority he could do little, 
but the retirement of Noailles removed the greatest 
obstacle in his way, and under D'Argenson the council 
did all that was wanted, or rather was permitted to 
do nothing. Law was at liberty to mature and de- 
velop^ his schemes, and the organisation of the Com- 
pany of the West was a most important part of them. 
The original intention had been to establish a com- 
pany consisting of 200,000 shares at 500 livres each. 
This would have furnished it with a capital of 

* Lemontey, voL i. p. 73. 
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100,000,000 livres, but for a time little progress chap. 
was made in raising it. Even in 1719, and some « ^ i 



months after Law had become the virtual Minister of ^718 
Finances, its shares had not risen above par, and a 1720. 
slight illness with which Law was seized sent them 
down to 450 livres. But its fortunes soon began to 
improve, when it was found that it had become the 
object of state favour, and did not depend upon mere 
individual influence. Law, of himself, could do much 
to set an enterprise on foot, and to secure for it a cer- 
tain measure of prosperity ; but when he could render 
the authority of the state subservient to the promo- 
tion of his commercial speculations, confidence in 
their speedy success went on increasing from day 
to day. 

The first fruit of Law's new position, was to obtain »«»«▼«• * 
for his Company of the West a monopoly of all ofaii 
colonial commerce. The Company of the Indies, commerce, 
founded by Colbert, was incorporated with the Com- 
pany of the West, and there no longer remained any 
rival which could interfere with its operations. Law 
had always regarded the extension of commerce as an 
essential part of his system. There could be no 
doubt that the commerce of France admitted of 
vast extension, without reaching that point at which 
her natural resources entitled her to aim. She had a 
large extent of coast — many admirable harbours, 
and a skilled maritime population. With these advan- 
tages, it was her own fault if she did not become the 
leading naval and commercial Power in Europe. 
Hitherto, capital and enterprise had been wanting; 
now Law was prepared to furnish everybody with as " 
much capital as they required, and was not likely to 
leave his own company destitute. Those who wished 
to participate in the benefits of the monopoly granted 
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CHAP, to the Company of the West, had nothing to do but to 
t ' ■ take a sufficient number of shares. Those who had 



^"^^^ hitherto carried on business on their own account, 

to 

172a might follow the example, and their vessels and ma- 
terials would be purchased at their fullest value, 
luttuinpu But the Company of the West not only wanted to 
£i,JJlJ|^ engross the profits of commerce : it aspired to found 
an empire. Louisiana enjoyed vast natural advan- 
tages, and its mighty river, the Mississippi, was a 
great thoroughfare, by which its productions might 
be transported to the ocean, and conveyed to all parts 
of the world. The soil, enriched with the deposits 
of this vast stream, was fertile beyond all European 
experience, and blessed the husbandman with an 
ample return at a very small cost of labour. New 
Orleans, the capital of the country, was stated to be 
a flourishing town, containing eight hundred houses, 
and rapidly increasing. But something more tempting 
than all this was required, in order to induce French- 
men to quit their native country and settle in an 
unknown region. Gold, in spite of Law's effort-s to 
discredit it, was still the grand object of human 
desire. Well, it was confidently stated that rich 
mines of gold had been discovered in Lousiana, and 
that if there were men to work them the returns 
would enrich them beyond the dreams of avarice. But 
there were substances still more precious than gold, 
— emeralds and rubies. Well, Louisiana, in addi- 
tion to all its other riches, was said to contain a 
solid rock of emerald, so that a man with a pickaxe 
might make his fortune in a few hours.* 

But the progress of voluntary emigration was too 

* Life of the Great Mr. Law, 8(c. M^moires de la R^ence, 
vol. iv. p. 42. 
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slow for the impatience of Law and his confederates, chap. 
Law himself had received, as his share, a duchy one * / - 
hundred leagues in circuit, and he was naturally ^'^^^ 
anxious to people it with subjects as quickly as pos- 1720. 
sible. For this purpose he purchased in the Pala- 
tinate 12,000 (jermans in order to despatch them 
in a lump to Louisiana. His biographer speaks of 
this purchase, but does not mention by what right, 
and under what conditions, such a sale took place. 
It seems, however, that 4000 were actually shipped 
for " their destination, but many perished before, or 
soon after, they had reached it."* At home, vigorous 
efforts were made to enlist or entrap emigrants, and, 
when this failed, downright force was resorted to. 
Woe betide those who were found wandering about 
the streets without any ostensible means of living, 
or who for any or no cause were arrested by the 
police : they were, in spite of every remonstrance, 
conveyed to the nearest port, and put on board the 
first vessel that sailed for America. It is stated that 
the same fate befell many respectable burgesses and 
others, whose only offence was that their families 
wanted to get rid of them in the speediest and most 
effectual manner. When complaints were made, the 
government disavowed and condemned such acts, 
and they probably resulted more from the excessive 
zeal and selfish interests of subordinates than from 
the orders of the superior authorities. All these 
expeditions did not, however, contribute much to the 
peopling of Louisiana, and the voluntary emigrants 
no sooner reached their new home than they were in 
haste to quit it. The clerk and biographer of Law 
was so dazzled by the hopes held out, that he set 

* Life of the Great ]\Ir. Liiw. 
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sail for New Orleans, but he found the country so 
desolate and uninviting that after a few months 
residence he left it to return to France, which, 
however, he did not reach until ruin had overtaken 
his master and all his magnificent schemes. But 
the Company of the West suffered little from the 
failure of its colonisation scheme, and had other 
means of attracting and dazzling shareholders. 

It was by continually extending its operations, and 
by maintaining its shares in a continually ascending 
movement, that the company contrived to blind its 
shareholders, and to flatter them with the hope of 
enormous profits. The public imagination was kept 
on the stretch by unceasing rumours of new disco- 
veries, new contracts of one kind or another, which 
were calculated to gratify all those who were fortunate 
enough to possess shares in the great Company of the 

West. 

In the infancy of the company Law had, as its 
director, obtained the farm of Tobacco, and paid for 
it a sum nearly twice as great as that which had been 
received from the old contractor.* As the company 
rose in importance and influence, it extended its ope- 
rations in this direction, and seemed to aim at under- 
taking the collection of all branches of the public 
revenue. There can be no doubt that such was Law's 
purpose and he is said to have formed the plan of a 
single tax of 1 per cent, upon property of all kinds. He 
estimated that this would produce two hundred million 
of livres, and could be collected by means of 1000 
officers, and at an expense of 2 per cent., or 4,000,000 
livrcs.f This scheme^ like ull the others promulgated 



* Dangeau, l**" ao(kt 1818. 
f I^montey, vol. i. cli. ix. 
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by Law, was plausible until it was examined a little 
closely. One per cent, appears a small tax, but it 
would have amounted to 20 or 30 per cent, upon 
the revenue derived from property, and never could 
have been collected in a country situated as France 
then was. But Law had persuaded himself that the 
whole business of a country could be carried on by a 
great company sustained by government, and dividing 
its profits and responsibilities among all classes of the 
people. In order to convince even the most igno- 
rant and the most corrupt that the new system was 
productive of advantage to all, the arrears of the 
taxes were remitted, and pensions restored to the 
amount at which they had stood before the reduc- 
tions made by Noailles.* 

Both the extension of the Company of the West, and 
its incorporation with the royal bank, were necessary 
parts of a great financial scheme, upon which the 
Kegent and Law had set their hearts. From the 
commencement of the regency the grand difficulty 
had been to find means for lessening the amount of 
the state debt. The result of the visa had been a 
reduction of the floating debt; but, still, the large 
annual interest, in addition to the current expenditure, 
was a burden too great for the treasury. In the 
Regent's eyes it had been the great merit of Law's 
system, as described by himself, that it would enable 
the state materially to reduce the interest which it 
paid to its creditors, and to obtain, with facility, future 
loans, should they become necessary. In order to 
effect these objects it was necessary that funds should 
be found for reimbursing the proprietors of rentes. 
As the sum required considerably exceeded the esti- 

• Bailly, voL ii. pp. 81—84. 
h2 
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mated specie of the kingdom, it seemed utterly 
impossible to raise it. But as soon as it was found 
that the public received bank notes readily, and were 
eager to obtain them, even in return for coin, there 
appeared to exist a ready way of escaping from the 
difficulty mentioned. The bank had become a state 
establishment, and no limit was assigned to its power 
of issuing notes. At the period when Law's private 
bank ceased to exist, it had issued notes to the value 
of 59,000,000 livres, although its capital did not 
exceed 6,000,000, and had never been paid up. Might 
not these notes be multiplied ten, twenty, or fifty 
times? They were declared to be a valid tender 
in all public and private payments, and creditors 
could not refuse them. If a man had a claim of 
1 0,000 livres against the government, ten bank notes 
of 1000 livres each, would liquidate the debt. This 
operation might be repeated to any extent, for the 
bank could make money as fast as it was wanted. In 
this manner the state could discharge its obligations in 
such a manner that both principal and interest would 
disappear. A few edicts of the Council of State would 
free the government of all its encumbrances, while 
those to whom it was indebted would receive full pay- 
ment in current money. 

But neither Law nor the Due d'Orldans could 
delude himself into the belief that so important a 
matter could be settled in so simple and satisfactory a 
manner. If an immense mass of bank notes was issued, 
these notes must soon become redundant, and their 
owners would be eager to convert them into specie. 
* The man who had lived upon his rentes would naturally 
look about him in order to find some profitable invest- 
ment for his bank notes. But of these everybody 
would have enough and to spare, and nobody would 
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be willing to give interest for what would produce chap. 



nothing. Even in France this would be the case ; but v 
far more in foreign countries, where the bank notes ^^® 
of another nation were utterly valueless. But then 1720. 
the holders of these notes, at home and abroad, were 
not without a remedy ; for such notes were conver- 
tible into coin on demand. Had any attempt, there- 
fore, been made to pay off a large mass of public 
debt by means of bank notes, the inevitable effect would 
have been, that those notes would have fallen into 
universal discredit, and, as soon as issued, would have 
returned upon the bank. But as that establishment 
possessed only a very limited quantity of specie, a run 
upon it would have compelled it to stop payment. 
The bankruptcy of the bank would prove the bank- 
ruptcy of the state, and Law's grand system would 
terminate in national disgrace and ruin. 

The only means of averting such a catastrophe, and 
of enabling the state to reduce its permanent burdens, 
was by providing a demand for bank notes equivalent 
to the supply. The establishment of the Company of 
the West was intended to subserve this object. At 
its first institution it sold its shares for state notes, 
and thus rid the government of a great amount of 
floating debt. But as the state bills representing this 
debt were at a vast discount, this first operation was 
a comparatively easy one. It would be more difficult 
to induce people to part with bank notes represent- 
ing real money, and payable on demand. The Regent's 
plan was to authorise the bank to manufacture large 
quantities of notes on his account, and to be placed 
at his disposal. With these notes an equivalent number 
of the shares of the Company of the West were to 
be purchased. Thus the new company would become 
j>osscsscd of an ample fund in notes, available for 

h3 
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CHAP, any purpose to which it might think fit to apply it. 
^ ,' ' The intended purpose was, that the governraent should 
^ to^ borrow from the company 1600,000,000 livres, at an 
J 720. interest of 3 per cent. With this money in bank notes 
the creditors of the state were to be reimbursed ; but, 
as has already been stated, this reimbursement might 
have led to the most serious consequences, by flooding 
the market with bank notes, for which there was no 
demand. But if the shares of the company acquired 
a real or fictitious value far beyond their original cost, 
then all those who possessed bank notes would be 
eager to lay them out in purchasing such shares. 
Thus these notes would pass rapidly from hand to 
hand, and their credit would be maintained, not by 
the facility of exchanging them for specie, but for 
shares of the Company of the West, which could be 
multiplied at will. Thus the credit of one fictitious 
value would be supported by that of another, and 
Law's scheme of issuing paper money, practically in- 
controvertible, would be realised. Those who disliked 
bank notes might exchange them for shares, and those 
who possessed shares might convert them into bank 
notes. 
Enormous The first poiut at issue was to raise the credit of 
jStoV*"* t^^e shares of the Company of the West. All the 
iham. reports spread about the astonishing fertility and 
rich products of Louisiana were adapted to this pur- 
pose, and soon produced an amazing eficct. The dis- 
tance of the country, the undeniable fact that Spain 
had derived vast metallic riches from her American 
possessions, and the appearance of many pretended 
travellers who came forward as eye- witnesses of the 
wonders related concerning Louisiana, all conspired 
to inflame the public imagination, and to convert the 
desire of obtaining shares into an absolute mania. 
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It seemed to be the conviction of every man that his 
fortune depended on obtaining a Mississippi share, 
and that no present 'sacrifice was too costly in order 
to achieve this object. He was eager to exchange the 
coin hoarded for years for bank notes, in order that 
they might in their turn be exchanged for shares. 
As was inevitablci the intense competition added 
enormously to the value of the article ; and the share 
issued originally at 500 livres rose to 1000, 10,000, and 
even 20,000 livres. But this only applied to the 
original allotment ; for the company itself raised the 
price of its new issues, until their recognised value 
amounted to 10,000 livres. As at all periods of 
great popular excitement, the delusion became more 
powerful as it became more irrational and more 
certain to lead to disastrous consequences. One 
chief cause of the great rise in the price of shares 
was the announcement of a dividend of 40 per cent., 
or 200 livres upon the original price of 500 livres. 
This dividend was no doubt purely fictitious; but 
its announcement had a vast effect in increasing 
the public confidence. This dividend was very large 
upon 500 livres ; but upon 10,000 it only amounted 
to 2 per cent. ; and upon 20,000 only to 1 per cent. 
A permanent investment producing no more than 
1 per cent, was not a very tempting speculation ; but 
the prospect of 40 per cent, had taken the public 
fancy, and people forgot that this 40 per cent, was 
applicable to shares which no longer existed. 

But in all cases of this kind people buy to sell 
again, not in view of a distant return. What dazzled 
the public imagination was the prospect of gaining a 
large sum without risk or delay. As long as the 
price of shares continued to rise in the market, the 
sooner a purchase was made the more certain was 

H 4 
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the prospect of gain, and each person was afraid that 
fortune might elude his grasp. The lucky owner of 
a share was besieged with importunate bidders, who 
felt certain that they could double the sum which 
they gave, whatever it might be. While the frenzy 
lasted the most insane and reckless were the most 
prudent : for an extravagant offer carried away the 
prize for which all were contending, and imparted an 
additional value to the object obtained. 

It was naturally to be expected that as long as 
shares found a ready market there would be no want 
of shares, since they could be created at will, by an 
irresponsible authority. The government which had 
been so often reduced to despair by want of money 
was now able to obtain as much of it as it required, 
without creating public discontent. There can be no 
doubt that shares were issued with the most reckless 
profusion, and without the least regard to the re- 
sources and prospects of the Company of the West. 
So far as the Regent had any settled plan in regard to 
the matter, it seems to have been his purpose that the 
public debt should be converted into Mississippi 
shares, and that these shares should represent some- 
thing like a real value. The state had borrowed from 
the company the sum of 1600,000,000 livres, at a 
rate of 3 per cent. Thus the shareholders of the 
company derived from the government a revenue of 
48,000,000 livres. The company had besides under- 
taken to collect the most important branches of the 
public revenue on terms very advantageous to the 
state, but also profitable to itself. From these va- 
rious sources the company might have expected to 
derive an income of from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 
livres. This afforded a substantial security to its 
shareholders that their dividends, if not large. 
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would be secure, and more likely to be increased 
than diminished. But unless care was taken that no 
shares were issued without value received, the pros- 
pects would be altogether illusory. It was especially 
incumbent upon the Regent and upon Law, the di- 
rector of the company, to take care that its resources 
were not diverted to purposes foreign to its objects, 
and fatal to its prosperity. But it is beyond all doubt 
that the shares of the company were multiplied in 
the most scandalous manner, and for the most scan- 
dalous ends.* 

The Regent, generous and easy by nature, now Liberality 
found himself in a condition to gratify every appli- Rcgvntin 
cant, and to enrich all his favourites without costing J^J^**"""* 
himself a sou. He bestowed two millions of livres in 
shares upon his mother, who in her turn distributed 
them among her attendants. The king received 
many millions, which he also divided among those 
who surrounded him. The members of the royal 
family obtained large quantities of shares, and no 
prince of the blood was left without a portion of the 
spoil. Nor was the liberality of the Regent conGned 
to these illustrious persons : the humblest menials of 
his household, as well as its most distinguished officers, 
were the objects of his bounty. Men, who would have 
been ashamed to solicit a few thousand livres, deemed 
it no degradation to beg ten or twenty shares; while 
the lackey, who had acquitted himself to his master's 
satisfaction, was presented with one or two. Law's 
coachman was able to set up his own carriage ; and 
nmltitudes in similar circumstances owed to the care- 
less kindness of their masters the means of acquiring 

* Sir James Stowart's Enquiry into tbe Principles of Political 
lu.-onouiyy vol. ii. pp. 239 — 288, London, 1767. 
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CBAF. fortunes, which enabled them to have servants of their 
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own. It is of course impossible to ascertain the 
1718 amount of the R^ent's profuaon ; but probably, 
1720. during the two years in which the system was in 
vigour, he gave away more money than Louis XIY. 
had done during his long reign. Reckless and care- 
less as he was, the R^ent could not be ignorant that 
if his generosity cost himself nothing, it was ex- 
ercised at the expense of others whom he had done 
his utmost to mislead. Indifferent as he was to the 
future, it seemed impossible that he should not have 
trembled for the consequences of that gigantic firaud 
which the government was practbing upon its sub- 
jects.* 

But it may be said for him what can be said for 
^ few others, even of the royal family, that he made no 
effort to turn the popular delusion to his mere personal 
advantage. It was his generosity, not his selfish greed, 
that misled him. But the prince next in rank to 
himself acted in a far different manner. The Due 
de Bourbon, grandson of the great Cond6, was one 
of the most eager supporters of Law's system, and 
the one who profited by it most largely. lie had 
secured for himself a vast number of shares, and one 
day showed a portfolio full of them to his intimate 
friend Chemille. Cbemille, glancing at the heap of 
actions (shares), exclaimed, " Ah, Monseigneur, two 
of your grandfather's actions were worth far more 
than all these !"t But the due preferred wealth to 
glory ; and if he did not obtain new laurels for the house 
of Cond^, did hb best to increase its riches. Nor was 
his relation, the Prince de Conti, at all behind him in 

* M^moiret de la R^geooe, vol. iv. pp. 71, 72. ExtraiU de la 
Corroi|K>ndance de la Duchosso d'Orldiios, p. 141. 
t LscrctcUe, voL i. p. 300. 
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his eagerness to fill his coffers at the expense of the 
credulous. He was shameless in extracting shares 
from the facility of the Regent, or the servility of 
Law ; and the shares, which he had obtained, he was 
prudent enough to convert into money, while the 
popular delusion was at its height. He made him- 
self an object of public scorn, and did his best to 
precipitate the fall of the system by openly convey- 
ing from the bank the waggon loads of specie, for 
which he had exchanged the notes obtained by the 
sale of his shares. 

But many besides the princes of the blood derived 
vast benefits from the temporary success of the 
Mississippi scheme. The crowd of strangers attracted 
to Paris was so great, that the mother of the Regent 
estimates their number at 250,000.* This was pro- 
bably a wild exaggeration, but no doubt many pro- 
vincials, as well as many foreigners, flocked to Paris 
in order to share in the wealth, which seemed within 
the reach of all who stretched out their hands to 
grasp it. The street Quincampoix, a small street con- 
taining ninety houses of an ordinary kind, and 
situated between the streets of St. Denis and St. 
Martin, was daily the scene of an intense struggle 
between those who had shares to sell, and those who 
wanted to buy them. , All ranks and both sexes took 
part in the maddening contest. Men sunk in poverty 
acquired, in an hour, an enormous fortune ; and 
those who were worth millions, were, in an equally 
short space, left without a sou. On every side 
were heard the most marvellous stories of lackeys, 
shopkeepers, peasants, who, thanks to the Company 
of the West, now rode in carriages, and were waited 

* ExtraiU de la Correspondance, hc^ pp. 252, 253. 
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CHAP, upon by their old masters and customers. Rotu- 
^^ riers and nobles found their way into the street, 



1'718 as, par excellence^ it was called, by different entrances, 
1720. but when once mingled together, all distinctions were 
forgotten, and, indeed, the rich and the poor were 
continually changing places. The lady forgot her 
modesty, and the noble his pride, in the universal 
scramble for shares ; and some did not shrink from 
violence and murder to achieve their object. A 
Flemish nobleman, the Count de Horn, enticed an 
unfortunate man into a house, and, stabbing him, 
seized his portfolio containing a large number of 
shares. The count was seized, and, in spite of the 
efforts of his numerous relations, condemned and be- 
headed. Everybody was in a state of delirium, and 
the prospect of gaining in an hour a fortune greater 
than could be amassed by years of labour and self- 
denial, obliterated, for a time, those restraints by 
which the evil passions of men are held in check. 
All were in haste to be rich, and were living in con- 
stant apprehension that the golden moment might 
pass away, and leave them as poor and wretched as it 
had found them. 
Law em- It is uot to bc supposcd that Law forgot himself, 
Sthoihf*' while so many were enriching themselves. He pur- 
reiigion. chascd the most extensive properties which he could 
find for sale ; and, as he did not haggle about the 
price, he soon became one of the largest landholders 
in France. But it is a proof of his sincerity, that 
his investments were confined to France ; since, if he 
had anticipated the failure of his system, he must 
have been aware that all his possessions, within the 
kingdom, would be forfeited. It seems difficult, in- 
deed, to believe that a man of Law's sagacity should 
not have expected a great reaction, as the inevitable 
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result of the intense excitement which then prevailed, chap. 
But he, probably, flattered himself that he might ^ , > 
avert the catastrophe or mitigate its consequences by ^"'® 
timely precautions. In the meantime he set his sail 1720. 
to the prosperous gale, and determined to avail him- 
self of his universal popularity, in order to acquire 
the right of openly exercising that authority, which 
all knew that he possessed. But while he remained 
a professor of the Reformed faith, it was impossible 
that he could be admitted to the royal council. It 
seems singular that Law should so long have allowed 
this obstacle to stand in his way, since he was utterly 
indifferent to forms of religious worship, if not to 
religion itself. His biographer says, " he docs not 
remember that Law ever professed any kind of reli- 
gion. He was brought up in the Church of Scotland, 
but in London he lived as beaus did, and if he went 
to church it was more to see the ladies than anything 
else."* A man of this kind was not likely to let his 
religion stand in the way of his fortune ; but pride, 
probably, restrained Law from changing his faith at 
a period when it might appear too obviously the dic- 
tate of self-interest. But now that he had reached, 
if not the goal of his ambition, an eminence which 
rendered him indifferent to petty cavils, he deemed it 
prudent to identify himself, in all things, with his 
adopted country. 

But if conversion had become expedient, it was 
desirable that the circumstances which attended it 
should be such, as to persuade the gullible portion of 
the community that it was the result of conviction. 
It was necessary that Law should place himself in 
the hands of some spiritual guide, deemed capable of 

^ Life of tliu Great Mr. Law, &c. 
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instracting him in the principles of the true faith. 
But where was sach a guide to be found ? No honest 
and pious priest would be willing to undertake such 
an office ; for it was universally known that the mo- 
tives of Law's intended conversion were political, 
not religious. Nor would Law have been disposed 
to put himself in the hands of a zealous Catholic, 
who might have thought fit to refuse him absolu- 
tion, until he had given trustworthy proofs of his 
sincerity. It was indispensable that the father 
confessor of the great financier should be a man 
thoroughly to bo depended upon, and this considera- 
tion was suffered to override all others, since the 
Abb6 Tencin was selected to guide the steps of the 
illustrious penitent. A more pliable, and at the same 
time more worthless, ecclesiastic could not have been 
found. He was subsequently raised to the dignities 
of archbishop and cardinal ; so well did his skilful 
time-serving compensate for his want of moral worth. 
Nor were his offences confined to those weaknesses to 
which the world is generally very indulgent : he had 
been guilty of acts which the most lax, as well as the 
most rigid, morality condemns. He had in open court 
been convicted of the most shameless perjury. Ho 
had sworn to the truth of a fact, which a document, 
in his own handwriting, expressly contradicted. The 
production of this paper upon the spot rendered all 
subterfuge vain, but public shame was the only 
penalty inflicted, and this Tencin was always ready 
to brave. The task now assigned to him of taking 
part in a religious farce, serving as a prelude to a 
pretended conversion, was one which the abb^ eagerly 
undertook ; for it was certain to fill his pockets, and to 
gain the favour of those who had church preferments 
to bestow. But Law and Tencin, case-hardened as 
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they were, did not venture to encounter the jeers of chap. 
the Parisians, and retired to the country in order to . "* . 
carry through their pious work. In due time, Tencin 1718 
pronounced Law as good a Catholic as himself; and 1720. 
the latter made his solemn recantation, and partook of 
the communion in the church of St. Roch. A gift of 
100,000 livres bore testimony to the grateful affection 
with which Law regarded the spot which had wit- 
nessed his restoration to the bosom of the true 
Church. Law, indeed, was always magnificent in his 
donations and charities, and the destitute and unfor- 
tunate never appealed to him in vain.^ 

Since the resignation of Noaillcs, Law had excr- ncunp- 
cised all the powers of Chief Minister of Finance, comptroller 
but the office of ComptroUer-Greneral had remained ^"^"**- 
in abeyance. That office was now restored, and con- 
ferred upon Law. This event took place in January, 
1720, when the system had been in full vigour for 
more than twelve months, f It seems to have struck 
Law that a storm was approaching, and that vigilant 
and adroit steering would be necessary in order to 
guide the state vessel in safety. At all events, he 
began to take the most active measures, in order to 
provide a safeguard against the danger which was 
most to be apprehended. This danger was a run 
upon the bank : the safeguard was to raise the value 
of the notes, as compared with coin. Already more 
than a milliard in bank notes had been issued, and a 
large additional issue was immediately to take place, 
in order to provide for the payment of the state 
debt. Notes were already a legal tender; it was 
now resolved to make it as difficult as possible for 
people to obtain or preserve any other species of 

* M^moires de U R^ence, vol. iv. p. 82. 

t Dangeau, samedi, G jnnTier 1720. Ducloa, vol. ii. p. 94. 
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money. An edict was published, prohibiting every 
person, under very severe penalties, from keeping more 
than 500 livres in specie. * In order to enforce this 
edict domiciliary visits were made, and the prospect 
of sharing in the penalties rendered informers alert 
and pitiless. A director of the bank was convicted 
of having in his house from 8000 to 10,000 crowns. 
The money was confiscated, a fine of 10,000 livres 
imposed, and the culprit was deprived of his situa- 
tion.f This example was calculated to create general 
terror, and money on all sides poured into the bank. 
All stipulations made to pay debts in the current 
coin were declared void, and every means was em- 
ployed to constrain buyers and sellers to use notes, 
and notes alone, for the purposes of exchange. | 
Those violent proceedings sufficiently indicated Law's 
opinion that he was getting into very deep waters, 
and ran some risk of being shipwrecked. 

But the dangers apparent to his own eye were in- 
discernible by the mass of observers, and Law still re- 
mained lord of the ascendant. The highest persons 
in the land paid assiduous court to him, and foreign 
powers were eager to conciliate his friendship or neu- 
tralise his enmity. Among them England was conspi- 
cuous ; and the Earl of Stair, who was on bad terms 
with Law, incurred the displeasure of his own govern- 
ment, on account of his unwillingness to pay homage 
to the idol of the hour. Stair, in his correspondence, 
speaks in strong terms of the presumption and vanity 
of Law. He was never weary of declaring that he 
would raise France to an unexampled pitch of great- 
ness upon the ruins of England and Holland. Even 

* Recueil dea Lois, vol. xxi. p. 177. 
t Dangcau, l*"" et 10 mars 1720. 
} liecueil des Lois, vol. xxi. p. 181. 
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at his own table, and in presence of a British noble- 
man, he boasted that there was only one great king- 
dom and one great city in Europe, France and Paris. 
But the English ministry did not attach so much im- 
portance to those menaces as to adopt the advice of 
Stair, and employ all its influence to overthrow 
Law. On the contrary, it did its best to soften his 
enmity, if it really existed. A free pardon was 
granted to him for the death of Wilson; and his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Banbury, about whose 
rights there was some dispute, received a new patent 
of peerage authorising him to take his seat in the 
House of Peers. Nor was this course of action much 
to be wondered at. Hitherto all Law's schemes had 
prospered, and for the moment he was the virtual 
ruler of France.* 

Not only was he the virtual ruler of France, but he 
wielded an influence such as no other ruler had ever 
done before him. He held in his hands, not merely the 
fortunes of the state, but of every individual in it. 
At his nod innumerable private families might be en- 
riched or ruined. The offices and dignities which he 
had to bestow were the feeblest means which he pos- 
sessed of rewarding his friends and flatterers. A few 
shares of the Company of the West formed a richer 
recompense than the most valuable office in the gift 
of the crown. No wonder then that proud nobles and 
ladies of high degree crowded the ante-chambers of Law, 
and treated his wife and children as if they had been 
royal personages. His biographer states that he had 
often seen more than a hundred coaches standing at 
Law's door, while dukes and peers had to wait for hours 

* Miscellaneous State Papers, London, 1778, voL ii. pp. 589— 
605. 
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to obtain an interview with him.* Like most men 
who have achieved sudden greatness. Law was fond 
of showing his power, but he seems, upon the whole, 
to have conducted himself with commendable mode- 
ration ; nor did he forget old friends. The Duke of 
Argyle, on calling upon him, was instantly admitted, 
although others as high in rank as himself had long 
been kept waiting for an audience. The duke found 
Law engaged in writing to his gardener at Laristan, 
a fact strongly savouring of affectation. To mark in 
a still more decided manner his indifference to the 
titled crowd which filled his ante-chamber. Law 
invited his guest to engage in a game of picquet. 
The duke would have declined, but Law insisted : nor 
did he treat humbler friends less cordially than the 
head of the house of Campbell.f Dr. Munro visited 
him during the height of his popularity, and was very 
kindly received.! Nor was Scotland forgetful of the 
son who was doing her so much honour in foreign 
countries. The town council of Edinburgh sent the 
freedom of the city to Law, in a gold box of the value 
of £300. § 

But while to the remote observer the power of Law 
seemed to rest upon a durable basis, there were many 
indications that the fall of the system was approach- 
ing. Nor is this wonderful, when we consider that 
the amount of bank notes in circulation was not much 
less in value than three milliards of livres. As long as 
the shares of the Company of the West were in active 
demand, this enormous excess of paper money did not 
lead to much practical inconvenience. But when 
once people became more eager to dispose of the 



* Life, Sec, of the Great Mr. Law, p. 24. 
t Life and Projects of John Law, p. 18. 
I Wood's Memoirs of Law, p. 57. 
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shares which they had obtained, than to purchase chap. 
new ones, an obvious reaction took place. Men who ^ / » 
had made an immense fortune by dealing in shares, ^"^^ 
found that they had accumulated a vast mass of bank 1720. 
notes which might at any time be found utterly worth- 
less. It therefore became a grand object with all the 
holders of these notes who possessed caution and fore- 
sight, to convert them into property of real permanent 
value. The natural course would have been to take 
them to the bank, and demand in return for them the 
specified amount of coin. But Law had adopted so 
many precautions against this danger, that the owners 
of the bank notes did not venture to make a run upon 
the bank, the more especially as such a proceeding 
would have led to some act of authority protecting 
that institution against its creditors. There was, how- 
ever, ample liberty, so far as the purchase of land or 
any article of commerce was concerned. The inevit- 
able result was that all the holders of bank notes were 
eager to purchase land, houses, and merchandise. 
Prices rose enormously, and land was sold at sixty 
or even a hundred years' purchase. If merchants 
were compelled to sell their commodities for paper 
money, they took good care to double or treble their 
nominal vcdue ; but even so, many persons deemed it 
prudent to monopolise as great a quantity of goods as 
possible, in order to retain them until buyers came 
with real money in their hands. 

It soon, therefore, became evident that the natural 
action of supply and demand would set at nought all 
Law's efforts to avert the impending storm, unless he 
could adopt more effectual measures than he had 
hitherto done. lie must have known that the vast 
rise in the price of land and other articles was the 
sure forerunner of a general panic. The impatience 

1 3 
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to convert bank notes into real property was as yet 
confined to a few, bat it would soon spread as rapidly 
as the mania of buying shares had done. Distrust 
once awakened would become incurable, since it ap- 
plied to a system of which general confidence was the 
sole basis. Nor was the prospect less alarming, even 
if this distrust were confined to comparatively few ; 
for it would lead to consequences which would con- 
vert the final catastrophe into universal ruin. Al- 
ready the anxiety had become so prevalent as to 
affect all the ordinary transactions of life, and to lead 
to a system of monopoly which would soon reduce 
the working classes to utter destitution. From their 
employers they received nothing except small paper 
money, but when they carried that to the shopkeeper 
they found him unwilling to take it at all, and, if com- 
pelled to do so, only at a ruinous depreciation. The 
owner of lands and houses would soon begin to take 
alarm, and refuse to sell upon any terms implying the 
acceptance of bank notes : but as no man was at liberty 
to keep by him a large quantity of specie, he would 
take care to hold fast to the real property which he 
possessed. The inevitable result of all this would be 
a run upon the bank, since each man might flatter 
himself with obtaining money for his notes, if he ap- 
plied before the stock of the former was exhausted. 
In a word, every course which could be taken seemed 
fraught with danger ; while it would more probably 
precipitate than retard the general panic, which was 
already commencing. 
Tht edict In these disastrous circumstances the government, 
1720^ *^' w^^^ or without Law's concurrence, issued an edict re- 
ducing the specified value of all the shares and notes 
issued by one half. The reduction was to be gradual, 
extending over a period of eight months, beginning in 
May and terminating in December. The admirers of 
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Law assert that this edict was issued in opposition to chap. 
his advicei while others maintain that it was his ex- < , # 
elusive work.* It seems little likely that so important ^^*^ 
a measure should have been adopted without the 1720. 
consent of the Comptroller-General. It must be recol- 
lected that the state of affairs was such that it was 
necessary to do something without delay. The great 
point to determine was, what that something ought 
to be. The essential matter was to maintain the 
credit of the bank notes, by finding an outlet for them^ 
or withdrawing a portion of them from circulation. 
It seems to have been the original object of Law and 
the Regent, that, after the creditors of the state had 
accepted shares in lieu of their claims upon the nation, 
the bank notes employed in the process should be 
destroyed. By this means more than one half of 
the notes in .circulation would have been withdrawn, 
and it might be hoped that the remaining portion 
would not be more than adequate for the ordinary 
wants of the country. But no progress had been 
made in carrying out this scheme, and there was in 
the hands of the government a vast mass of unsold 
shares. It was too late to throw a portion of them 
upon the market, as any such measure would only 
aggravate the existing panic. The most effectual 
means of arresting that panic would have been to pro- 
mulgate some new scheme, fitted to reanimate the 
mania of speculation, and to create a renewed demand 
for bank notes. But to revive speculation, when its 
ascending impulse has received a decided check, is not 
only a work of difficulty, but of time. But in Law's 
case there was no time to spare ; for immediate action, 
of the most energetic kind, could alone postpone the 
impending catastrophe. 

• Lemontey, toL i. pp. 330—332. Edict 21 May, 1720. 
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It is, therefore, by no means improbable that Law 
may have regarded the edict of the 21st of May as 
the only remedial measure of which the crisis admit- 
ted. Since no immediate outlet could be found for the 
notes, the next best thing was to curtail their circula- 
tion. If all who possessed bank notes were eager to 
part with them, nothing could arrest the panic which 
had commenced. It might, however, seem that the 
edict, in rendering the reduction gradual, was fitted 
to make the possessors of bank notes still more eager 
to get quit of them. The immediate loss of the 
one fifth was inevitable, but until July no further 
reduction was to take place. It was, therefore, the 
interest of the holders of notes to dispose of them 
before a second reduction occurred, and still more 
before the time when they would be worth only one 
half of what they had originally been. But to make 
a bargain two parties are required ; and, in proportion 
as people became anxious to part with their notes, so 
did others become unwilling to receive them. Except 
for purchasing shares in the Company of the West, 
the edict of the 21st of May rendered bank notes al- 
most worthless. True, in making provision that these 
notes should still be received at their full value in pay- 
ment of taxes, the edict endeavoured to maintain an 
effective demand for these notes, or at least a portion 
of them. But, so far as that edict was not the result 
of mere desperation, its object seems to have been 
to throw every impediment in the way of the ordinary 
circulation of the notes. Had these notes been re- 
duced at one sweep to half their original value, a fresh 
impetus would have been given to their circulation ; 
fo rall would have been anxious to get rid of them, 
while those to whom they were offered might suppose 
that there would be some advantage in obtaining them 
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at half price. But every one shrinks from buying an chap. 
article which is falling in value, and which may be ^ ^ ■ 
obtained at a much cheaper rate within a few months. nj8 
Thus, the government and Law may have expected 1720. 
that the edict of the 2l8t of May would prevent the 
panic from extending itself, and would interrupt the 
manoeuvres of those who were seeking to secure 
themselves against the impending danger. 

But whatever might be the hopes or plans of the iti diui- 
Regent and Law, they soon found that the edict of the ^^ 
2l8t of May had produced a most disastrous eflFect upon ^JlJ"J^ 
the public mind. The coin in France had been con- •vert them, 
tinually tampered with, but the operation had never 
given rise to much popular discontent or practical 
embarrassment. A man took 1000 livres to the Mint, 
and received 1000 livres in return, but did not advert 
to the fact, that the intrinsic value of the latter sum 
was one fifth or one fourth less than the former. If 
he owed money, his new livres went as far in paying 
it as the old ones had done. Nor did he find that any 
difference took place, so far as ordinary transactions 
were concerned. But the case was very different when 
the denomination, as well as the intrinsic value, of 
money was reduced. The owner of a bank note for 
100 livres found that in a single day it had been re- 
duced to 80 livres, and would within a few months be 
reduced to 50 livres. This was a plain barefaced 
robbery, which the simplest peasant or day-labourer 
could perfectly understand. He had found for some 
time past the price of all commodities rapidly rising ; 
but this was no unusual circumstance, and he was 
more disposed to throw the blame upon the merchant 
than upon the government. But now there was no 
room for mistake or delusion. The council of state, 
by a stroke of its pen, had deprived every owner of a 

I 4 
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CHAP, bank note of one fifth of his property. This transac- 

^ , t tion naturally spread alarm through all classes of the 

^"^^^ community ; for it destroyed all sense of security, and 

1720. left the private fortune of every man at the mercy of 

the state. The same authority which had reduced the 

nominal value of the bank notes might annul that 

value altogether. A man might have a chest full of 

bank notes, but in a moment he might find himself 

without a sou. Where money has intrinsic value 

there are limits to its depreciation ; but none such 

exist when paper is substituted for coin. Law now 

discovered, to his cost, the grand nustake which he 

had made when he confounded credit and money. 

Nor could he complain that his numerous enemies, 
whom his power had irritated or whom his arguments 
had failed to convince, should now combine against 
him. At their head was the Parliament, and its re- 
monstrances representing universal opinion could be 
no longer disregarded. Within little more than a week 
after its promulgation, the edict of the 2 1st of May was 
withdrawn ; but this could not repair the evil which 
had been done. Indeed, how could it, since the edict 
had rather announced than created the evil ? Months 
before the publication of that edict, all intelligent men 
had foreseen the fall of the system : now the most 
ignorant and reckless had become equally wise. In a 
moment, the most credulous saw upon what a sandy 
foundation the grand system rested, and were eager to 
separate themselves from all connection with it. 
The iMUDie In this statc of things, universal terror and despair 
unwmL scizcd the public mind. There was no man, how- 
ever wealthy, no man, however poor, whose circum- 
stances were not affected by the existing crisis. The 
millionaire was threatened with abject poverty ; the 
day-labourer could no longer obtain bread for his 
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family. The distress was great, universal, and every chap. 
moment increasing. Everybody was tendering bank * 
notes, and nobody was willing to receive them. Happy ^'^^^ 
the man who had a few livres in coin : all were eager 1720. 
to furnish him with what he wanted. But the un- 
happy being who had nothing but a bank note to 
offer, was in danger of actual starvation. All busi- 
ness beyond what was strictly necessary was at a 
stand ; for although there no doubt existed a large 
amount of coin in the country, none who possessed 
it were willing to part with it, except for the supply 
of their daily wants. It had been one of the objects 
of government, in issuing the edict of the 21st of May, 
to secure to the working classes a larger remunera- 
tion, so as to enable them to meet the increased price 
of the necessaries of life. But a directly contrary re- 
sult took place, and poor men found that the notes 
which they received were less and less available as 
current money. Nor did the revocation of the edict 
at all tend to restore the credit of the notes, or to 
arrest the fall in their value. The government by 
the creation of rentes purchasable with bank notes, 
in vain attempted to maintain them in circulation at 
their nominal value. That value sank rapidly from 
one half to one tenth, and in such circumstances no 
man was willing to receive a bank note on any terms. 
An edict was published subjecting all merchants 
who refused to receive bank notes in payment to a 
penalty, the double of any sum which might be in 
question. But so far from being able to compel 
others to receive bank notes at their nominal value, 
the government was soon under the necessity of 
refusing to do so on its own account. All the col- 
lectors of the revenue were in July directed not to 
receive notes at more than their current value. As a 
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matter of course this order had been preceded by the 
repeal of the edicts which had sought to drive specie 
from circulation, and to prevent private persons from 
keeping more than a very small portion of it. The 
circulation of gold pieces had been absolutely prohi- 
bited, and no payments, except for very small sums, 
could be made in silver. This insane kind of legisla- 
tion had been resorted to by Law, in the vain hope of 
maintaining the credit of the paper money, and of 
preventing a run upon the bank. 

But now nobody would have anything to say to 
paper money, and a run upon the bank was inevitable. 
The bank had by its tortuous and shifting policy con- 
trived to collect a considerable amount of specie, but 
it was utterly inadequate to meet the demands to 
which it was liable. In order to render the specie in 
hand more available, its value was raised from 65 to 
120 livres the marc* Thus its exchangeable power 
was nearly doubled. But the public was eager to 
obtidn even this depreciated coin, and the crowd at 
the bank daily increased. So eager and numerous 
were the applicants, that ten or twelve persons were 
crushed to death.f The people, roused to the highest 
pitch of indignation, placed the dead bodies upon a 
litter, and proceeded to the Palais Royal. The danger 
was imminent, but Le Blanc, the Secretary of War, 
turned it aside by his presence of mind. He directed 
the bodies to be removed to a church, and ordered 
the multitude to disperse. His firmness, perhaps, 
averted a revolution : for Paris was filled with men 
who ascribed their ruin to the government, and who 
would have been eager to avenge their misery upon 

^ Pancton's Traitj des Mesures, Poids, et BionnaieB, Paris^ 
1790, p. 393. 
t Dangeau, 17 juillet 1720.. Dailly, vol. ii. p. 92. 
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those whom they not unjustly regarded as its authors, chap. 
The Regenti aroused to his danger, felt that there was > ^ - 
no time to be lost, and issued an edict suspending ^"^^^ 
cash payments at the bank.* 1720. 

But the grand object of public hatred was Law, laWs an- 
who had so grossly deceived the nation, and plunged *^^***'"^'™^- 
it into such fearful evils. By the account of Stair, 
the Regent himself was extremely indignant against 
Law, and loaded him with the bitterest abuse.f It 
is certain that he was deprived of his office of Comp- 
troUer-General on the 29th of May, eight days after 
the publication of the fatal edict. % But Law did not 
lose his confidence and presence of mind. The ac- 
counts of the bank were found in the highest order, 
and in a space of forty-eight hours Law explained the 
real state of affairs, and pointed out what he consi- 
dered the fitting remedies. § His representations made 
a strong impression upon the Regent, and it seems 
undoubted that Law soon regained his favour, if he 
had ever lost it. || He could no doubt urge with 
justice, that his plans had not been carried out with 
that equity and deliberation which he had always 
represented as necessary to their' success. He asserted 
that the evil was not yet past cure, and that if he 
were left at liberty to pursue the course which he 
considered necessary, matters might yet be set right. 
The Regent had been greatly excited, and alarmed 
by the fall of the system and the popular discontent ; 
so much so as to be seized with indications of serious 
illness.^ It was a relief to him that Law saw no 

• Edict 17 July, 1720. 

\ Miscellaneoas State Papers, toL ii. p. 614. 

\ DangeaUy mars 29, 1720. 

§ Lemontejy yol. i. pp. 332, 333. . 

I Duclos, ToL ii. pp. 107 — 116. Dangeaa, 10 juillet 

4- Daogeau, 1 juin 1720. 
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CHAP, cause for despair, and he gradually conceived the 
^ , ' hope that the worst was past, and that the ingenuity 
^ lo^ of his long-trusted adviser would extricate the nation 
1720. from the peril in which it stood. Supported by the 
head of the state. Law was able to disregard tlic 
popular hatred, and his fertile imagination suggested 
a thousand plans for retrieving the disasters which 
had occurred. 
His per- But the encmics of Law were by no means disposed 

JJJJi^S ^ allow him a chance of regaining his former ascen- 
dancy. The mob never saw him but it pursued 
him with imprecations, and, had he by any accident 
fallen into their hands, they would, without doubt, 
have wreaked their vengeance upon his person. But 
it was possible to take precautions against the vio- 
lence of the crowd, and the Regent afforded him the 
necessary protection. The enmity of the Parliament, 
however, was more formidable. That body had al- 
ways regarded Law with the deepest hatred, and a 
rumour that he had proposed to purchase all judicial 
offices, so that the crown might henceforth appoint 
and remove judges at its pleasure, had increased this 
hatred to frenzy. On one occasion the first president 
retired for a few minutes, and on his return informed 
his colleagues that the populace had attacked and de- 
molished Law's carriage. On this intelligence the 
venerable magistrates rose in a body, shouting in exult- 
ing tones, " And Law, was he torn in pieces ? " • Men 
in this temper were likely to leave no means untried 
in order to destroy Law by a judicial sentence; since 
he had not fallen a victim to popular fury. But 
the Regent was not disposed to leave him at the 
mercy of the Parliament ; and that body was exiled 

* Dangeau, 17 juillet. Ducloa, vol. ii. p. 116. 
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to Pontoise. This e^e, however, was more like a chap. 
party of pleasure than a punishment. The govern- * 
ment advanced money to all the counsellors who ^"J^® 
stood in need of it, and made a large allowance to 1720. 
the first president in order to enable him to keep 
open table.* 

But Law, although left to pursue his own course 
in peace, found himself unable to grapple with the 
difficulties which he was called upon to encounter. 
Not a week passed without the publication of some 
new edict, but this constant interference only aggra- 
vated the general confusion and distrust. The grand 
object was to get rid of superfluous notes and shares, 
but these could only be obtained in return for som^ 
equivalent value. It was easy to bum the shares 
which the government held in its own hands, and the 
notes which had accumulated in the coffers of the 
bank, but these formed only a small amount compared 
with that which was in public circulation. When 
at last, in its own defence, government was compelled 
to refuse all payments tendered in notes, it was an 
open and unequivocal confession that the state had 
become bankrupt. Bank notes had fallen into a far 
greater degree of discredit than state bills had ever 
done, and the very evil which Law had made it his 
special object to remove, and which for a time he had 
removed, had now returned in an aggravated form. 
It had at last become obvious to the Regent, as it 
must have done to Law himself, that the system had 
hopelessly broken down, and that the galvanic efforts 
to restore vitality to it had only rendered the final 
catastrophe more appalling and wide spread. Law, 



* Recaeil des Lois vol. xxi. p. 185. Duclos, vol. ii. pp. 117— « 
120. 
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indeed, adhered to his theories with inflexible per- 
tinacity, and still believed that, fairly tried, they 
would be productive of all the advantages which he 
had anticipated from them. But he must have felt 
that, for the moment, there was no more work for 
him in France, and that it would be dangerous as 
well as useless to prolong the struggle. 
He is eom- Matters indeed had reached such a point that any 

u^^iu *^**^"^P' ^^ *^^ P^r' ^f ^^w to remain in France 
oountnr. would have been attended with the most serious 
results to the government, as well as to himself. All 
those concerned in carrying out the system had as 
much cause to dread an investigation as its original 
concoctor. The Regent had acted in the most incon- 
siderate, not to say profligate, manner ; and it was a 
poor defence to allege that he had derived no personal 
advantage from the monstrous frauds which had been 
committed. But the Due de Bourbon, the Prince de 
Conti, and many others, had not even this much to say 
for themselves, and could be easily convicted of having 
turned the public credulity to their own aggrandise- 
ment. It was, in fact, the interest of all those 
connected with the administration of affairs that no 
legal investigation should take place into the financial 
transactions of the last two years. 

But disinterested men and the general public 
were extremely unwilling that Law should escape 
with impunity. The prevalent impression was that 
he had invested enormous sums in foreign countries ; 
and that the only way of making him disgorge was 
by bringing him to personal account. Marshal Vil- 
lars was of this opinion ; and, as he had always kept 
himself clear of the system, it would have gratified 
his vanity to witness the exposure of the great men 
who had found in the popular delusion the means of 
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enriching themselves.* But the Due de Bourbon was chap. 
not disposed to afford the old marshal this satis- ^ — , — 
faction ; and exerted himself to obtain for Law the ^'^^ 
means of leaving the country. He succeeded ; and I72a 
Law, on being furnished with passports, set out for 
Brussels. His wife remained at Paris, and dis- 
charged all his debts, and among them one of 
10,000 livres to a cook.f In the meantime Law did 
not get on so well as he himsdf and his friends had 
anticipated. When he reached Valenciennes he en- 
countered an unlooked-for obstacle. D'Argenson, a 
son of the ez-chancellor, was intendant of Valen- 
ciennes. He was, of course, perfectly acquainted 
with the state of things at Paris. It appeared 
strange to him that Law should be permitted to quit 
France at a time when his past conduct was so much 
in question, and he resolved to detain him in spite of 
his passports. The pretence which he made use of 
was his anxiety to treat Law with respect, and to 
make him acquainted with the wonders of Valen- 
ciennes. Law, no doubt, saw through the real design 
of his host; but he submitted in patience. An 
order quickly arrived from Paris directing that Law 
should be permitted to continue his journey, and 
severely rebuking the intendant for his intermed- 
dling. During his enforced stay at Valenciennes, 
Law conversed much with his host, and made some 
remarkable observations regarding the power of the 
intendants. " France," said he, " is governed by 
thirty intendants, who have superseded not only the 
parliaments and the states, but even the king and his 
ministers. On them alone depends the happiness or 

* Collection des M^moires, bj Petitot^ vol. lux. pp. 55 — 59. 
f Correspondance de Mme d'Orl^ns, p. 272. 
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the misery, the abundance or sterility of the pro- 
vinces." * Law had therefore clearly discerned the 
evil which M. de Tocqueville has recently explained 
and illustrated in such a striking manner. On 
quitting Yalenciennes, Law proceeded to Brussels 
without any further interruption. 

In spite of his complete downfall, Law did not 
believe that his public career had terminated, or 
that it was necessary to resign himself to future 
obscurity. The Regent had treated him kindly to 
the last ; and had held out hopes that he might be 
recalled when the present agitation had passed away. 
He visited various parts of the continent, and at last 
returned to England, and took up his residence in 
London. He lived in Conduit Street, and was well 
received by the chief persons in the kingdom. He 
was introduced to George I. ; and, when he pleaded 
his pardon at the bar of the King's Bench, was at- 
tended by the Duke of Argyle and other distinguished 
individuals. These proceedings gave umbrage to cer- 
tain noblemen ; and the Earl of Coningsby called the 
attention of the House of Lords to the matter. A 
short debate ensued ; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, it led to nothing.f Law seems to have been in 
London in the year 1724 ; although one of his 
biographers states that he left the British islands 
for ever in 1722. This must be a mistake; since 
the collection of his works contains a letter dated 
London, 1724, and written to the Due de Bourbon. 
In this letter he refers to the death of the Due d'Or- 
l^ans, and states that shortly before that event he had 
received a communication expressing the duke's con- 

* Particularity dea Ministres de Finance, p. 106. note. M6- 
moirea de D'Argenaon. Belville's Collection, pp. 179 — 180. 
t Life and Projecta of Jolin Law, pp. 46 — 47. 
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fidence in him and his system, and reckoning upon chap. 
his return to France.* . ^^ . 

From this time Law seems to have reconciled him- 1718. 
self to his bad fortune, and he took up his permanent j 720. 
residence at Venice. It is generally stated that he 
was reduced to comparative poverty. But he had 
retained a few pictures, and a valuable diamond 
worth 40,000 livres. This, however, he was fre- 
quently compelled to pledge in order to obtain the 
means of immediate support. Law was therefore 
one of the victims of his own system : since he had 
lost the large fortune which he had brought into 
France, and all the property which he had acquired 
in that country had been confiscated. This is good 
proof that Law was a sincere believer in the truth of 
his own theories ; although in attempting to enforce 
them he was guilty of conduct to which no gentler 
name than that of fraud can be well assigned. So 
far as his change of religion was concerned. Law did 
his best to establish his honesty by adhering to his 
new faith until his death. That event took place at 
Venice, in the year 1729, and when he had attained 
his fifty-eighth year.f If he had been the cause of in- 
flicting bitter sufferings upon others, he had not 
himself escaped, and his fate may serve as a warning 
to those who sacrifice the certain rewards of steady 
industry for the dazzling hopes of speculation. 

♦ CEuvres de Law, p. 400. 

I Lcmoiitejy yol. i. ch. xi. lyArgenflon'B M^moires, p. 160. 
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retolting firom the Fall of Law's S jiieiiL — EmbamMmeDU of 
the Regent. — Heasuret adopted to restore Public Coofidence. — The 
Visa. — Enormoiis Amount of Tuper Monej in Circulation. — Means 
resorted to in.ordcr to rednoe its Value. — Their Injustice and Far- 
tialitj.— The Regent's General Folicj. — The King's Majoritj.— 
Cardinal Dubois is made First Minuter. — Hb Character and Con- 
duct as a Statesman —His Death.— The Due d'Orl^ans takes his Pbce. 
— The wretched Condition of that Prince during the last Year of his 
Life. — His sudden Death* — Due de Bourbon b appointed First 
Minister. — His Mistress, Madame de Prie, obtains great Influence in 
State Aflairs. — Duremej Paris becomes her chief Adviser. — He 
proposes and carries out rarions Financial Measures. — Jojeuz 
Av^nement. — Its Nature and Produce. — Le Cinquanti^e, or Tax 
of Two per Cent, upon the Gross Produce of Land, and upon Income 
derived from Real Property and other Sources. — ^This Tax b extremely 
unpopular. — Difficulties attending its Collection. — The Rerenue de- 
rired horn it much less than what had been anticipated. — The Due 
de Bourbon's General Policy. — Marriage of the King. — Growing Un- 
popularity of the First Minister. — He is dismissed. 

It is a common opinion that Law's system, in spite of 
its disastrous fall, was the means of conferring im- 
portant benefits upon France. The general ferment 
which it had occasioned had made even the remotest 
provincials familiar with the ideas of credit, colonisa- 
tion, and extended internal improvement. On every 
side, listless inaction had given place to intense 
energy ; and men, who hitherto had been content to 
live as their fathers had done before them, had been 
seized with an ardent desire to better their fortune. 
For a time, money had been abundant, and was to be 
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obtained at a very low interest. Prices rose every chap. 
day, and all who were engaged in industrial occupa- > ^ « 
lions reaped ample profits. In such a state of things, '"^^l 
many new enterprises had been undertaken ; bridges 1726. 
had been built, harbours improved, and waste lands 
brought under cultivation. Fresh life seemed to be 
diffused throughout the nation ; the capabilities as 
well as the hopes of the people had been expanded, 
and it was improbable that they should again sink 
into indifference and indolence. 

These views contain a considerable portion of truth, 
and Law's system, like most other great evils, was not 
without some compensating advantages. But when 
the brilliant hopes excited by the rapid progress of 
the system were suddenly blighted by its disastrous 
fall, the difficulties which ensued were of the most 
formidable kind. Credit, after its extraordinary ex- 
pansion, was extinguished. No man knew whom or 
what to trust. Persons who had in their possession 
notes worth millions of livres, found it difficult to 
obtain money enough to purchase a dinner. The 
bank had suspended cash payments ; the government 
offices no longer received paper money, and all the 
business of life, except that which was rigidly neces- 
sary, was at a stand. Since the edict of the 21st of 
May, matters had gone from bad to worse, and the 
most sanguine speculator was disabused of the notion ' 
that things would come round again, and that his 
notes and shares would regain their former value. 
Nor was the evil of the national bankruptcy confined 
chiefly to Paris, as on most former occasions. The 
mania of speculation had been as rife in the provinces 
as in the capital, although the latter was its principal 
local seat. Multitudes had flocked from all parts of 
the country, to take part in the traffic which was 
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CHAP, carried on in the streets ; and now they found them- 
»^ — . — ' selves without the means of returning to their homes, 
'^^ or supporting themselves where they were. Confu- 
1726. sion, anguish, indignation and fear, pervaded every 
part of the gay metropolis, and converted its usual 
rejoicings into lamentations and menaces. All as- 
cribed their sufferings, not to their own cupidity, but 
to the fraud or ignorance of those whose duty it was 
to watch over the welfare of the nation. 
Emtarrm- In this State of things, the position of the Regent was 
uie Regent Hot an cHviablc ouc. He could not but be conscious 
that his own recklessness had been the chief cause of 
the disasters which had now fallen on the nation. 
He might allege that he had been deceived, like so 
many others ; but in the disputes which took place, in 
open council, between himself and the Due de Bour- 
bon, he was compelled to confess that he had issued a 
vast quantity of notes and shares on his own exclu- 
sive authority.* He had, in the mere wantonness of 
profusion, created large amounts of fictitious money, 
by means of which his hungry courtiers were enabled 
to impose upon the public, and to enrich themselves 
with the earnings of the honest and the industrious. 
Deadened as were his moral perceptions, the Regent 
could not but feel that he had been guilty, not only 
of a crime, but of an action signally discreditable to 
the ruler of a great nation. He had honourably 
refused to repudiate the debts of Louis XIV., but he 
had robbed the creditors of the state in a more covert 
but equally shameless manner. Louis XIV., even in 
his extreme necessity, had refused to have anything 
to do vnth Law's projects; but he, the Regent of 
France, the depositary of the royal authority, had 

* Daclo0, YoL ii. p. 143. 
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ideotified himself with a foreign adventurer, and had 
prostituted the honour of the crown to the support 
of greedy and dishonest speculators. Fortune had 
afforded hira the long-coveted opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself by placing him at the head of a 
powerful empire ; but how had he fulfilled the 
mighty trust ? The nation, as it was beginning to 
recover from the difficulties which the War of Suc- 
cession had entailed upon it, had been plunged into a 
state of misery, as great as it had experienced at the 
most disastrous period of the late reign. 

But however mortifying these considerations might 
be to the pride of the Regent, the grand point at the 
present moment was to extricate himself from his 
existing difficulties. In other times, such a state of 
things would have inevitably led to a popular insur- 
rection ; and now, perhaps, the people remained quiet, 
more from want of leaders than from inclination. 
But the Parliament was quite ready to make common 
cause with the discontented, and to resume its long- 
cherished design of curbing the royal authority. It 
had been recalled from exile after the departure of 
Law, and although it had little reason to complain of 
bad treatment, it could not be expected to regard the 
Regent with very friendly feelings. But the enemies 
most to be dreaded were the multitude of disap- 
pointed speculators, and the masses of the people, 
who, without sharing in the iniquities or profits of 
the system, had become its victims. Inmiediate and 
energetic action was necessary, lest the various ele- 
ments of discontent should gather to a head, and pro- 
duce a general convulsion. 

But considerable difference of opinion existed as Measure* 
to the measures to be adopted. The Parises whose mto^pS>. 
experience in such matters gave importance to their "en"^"* 
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CHAP, views, considered that all those who had dealt in 
. ^"' . shares or notes should be called to account. The 
1721 Regent was favourable to this proposal. He declared, 
1726. in the council, that he would not suffer the Missis- 
sipians to preserve their immense acquisitions while 
so many other persons were ruined. Marshal Yillars 
did not deem it a prudent course to institute an inqui- 
sition into the private afiairs of so many individuals. 
As he had no personal interest in the matter, he could 
speak with greater freedom, and, by his own account, 
made a long speech, pointing out all the difficulties 
and dangers of the investigation which was proposed. 
The most guilty were probably those who had taken 
the most effectual precautions to screen themselves 
from future researches. It was above all things 
necessary to restore general confidence; but how 
could this be done if all the persons connected with 
the system were to be subjected to an inquiry, on 
the result of which their personal safety, as well as 
their fortune, was to depend? But the Marshal's 
objections were overruled, and it was resolved to carry 
out the plan proposed by the Parises.^ 
The vitt. In accordance with this resolution, an edict was 
published in January, 1721, prescribing the manner 
in which this new visa was to be carried into effect.f 
All persons possessing bank notes, rentes, or royal 
bills of any kind, were to present them for exami- 
nation and verification. It was necessary that the 
owners of all such documents should state the 
price at which they had been obtained. They 
were also required to specify the amount of all the 
property which they had acquired or inherited. 

* Yillars' Mdmoires, Petitot's Collection, vol. Ixix. pp. 98—105. 
t Eilict, 21 Jan., 1721. 
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Bankers were summoned to give in a statement of the ^5ii.^* 
money which they had remitted to foreign countries. * — v — ' 
Goldsmiths and watchmakers were called upon to ^ 
specify the value of all the articles which they had 1726. 
sold during the last few years. These, regulations 
prove that the investigation was intended to be of 
the most sweeping kind. But on the face of them 
such regulations were impracticable, and, at the 
best, extremely partial and unsatisfactory in their 
operation. It was well known that foreigners had 
profited largely by the system, and had been prudent 
enough to turn their paper into solid cash before the 
crash came. These foreigners had probably trans- 
mitted large sums to their own countries, through the 
agency of French bankers ; but these sums, in what- 
ever way they had been obtained, were beyond the 
reach of the government. No doubt the object was to 
ascertain whether French subjects had sought to place 
their gains in safety by sending them abroad; but 
the same fear which had induced them to do so would 
have prompted them to take precautions against future 
detection. As to the information which was demanded 
from goldsmiths and watchmakers, it was not likely 
to be of much avail, as their customers might have 
been unknown to them, or might have taken means to 
conceal themselves. All these attempts to track the 
steps of men engaged in a lawful speculation, and to 
convict them of dishonesty because they had invested 
their profits in the manner most conducive to their 
own interests, were absurd in themselves, and implied 
a shameless efixontery on the part of the government 
and its members. If any one had trafficked on the po- 
pular delusion, it was surely the state which had rid 
itself of its debts, and the princes of the blood who 
had obtained waggon-loads of solid treasure by means 
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of fictitious money, which they could multiply at 
pleasure. The rulers of a nation are always disposed 
to atone for their own crimes at the cost of some 
particular class of their subjects, so that the eyes of 
the people may be turned away from the true crimi- 
nals to others certainly far less guilty. 

But although the regulations connected with the 
visa were in many respects extremely reprehensible, 
the visa itself was a matter of necessity. It was im- 
possible that the government could do anything to 
restore general confidence until it knew the amount 
of its obligations, and had determined upon the 
manner in which they should be met. The registers 
of the Bank and of the Company of the West ought 
indeed to have afforded ample information as to the 
number of notes and shares issued. But during the 
last few months matters had fallen into such hopeless 
confusion that it was impossible to ascertain the real 
condition of affairs. Notes which ought to have 
been destroyed had been re-issued, and Law or his 
agents had thrown a vast quantity of shares upon 
the market. But apart from the difficulty of knowing 
the true number of notes and shares wliich had 
emanated from the Bank or the Company, it was an 
important point to determine how many were in the 
hands of the public, and how many the holders were 
willing to produce, under the condition of explaining 
the manner in which they had been acquired. 

The facts ascertained by the commissioners of the 
visa were well fitted to appal the government, and to 
spread dismay and indignation among the people. 
It appeared that bank notes to the amount of 
3,070,930,400 livres had been issued, and that shares 
representing a still greater sum had been fabricated. 
But the notes niu) shares submitted to the visa fell 
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far short of these amounts. The notes, including 
the rentes for which they had been exchanged, 
amounted to 2,222,000,000 livres, or considerably 
more than two-thirds of those issued. But the shares 
presented for verification did not amount to one- 
third of those to which the company had given its 
sanction. There had indeed been the greatest reck- 
lessness in issuing shares : for in its efforts to convert 
the creditors of the state' into shareholders of the 
Company of the West the government had stopped 
short in the middle of the operation. It thus hap- 
pened that more than one-half of the shares created 
had never been thrown upon the market, but had re- 
mained in the coffers of the state.* 

But the most remarkable fact ascertained by the 
visa, was the multitude of persons who had taken part 
in, or been brought into connection with, the sys- 
tem. The number of those who held notes or shares 
was 511,000 heads of families, representing a popula- 
tion of more than two millions, at the most moderate 
calculation. This may enable us to form some notion 
as to the wide-spread misery which must have been 
occasioned by the failure of Law's speculations. In 
Paris, the. eager hope of gain seems to have seduced 
the great mass of the middle classes ; and many from 
the provinces must have shared in the mania. Then, 
as in more recent times, the French people easily 
yielded to the illusions of imagination ; although 

little disposed to engage in new enterprises, which 
held out the hope of moderate but solid advantages. 
To gain a large sum in a single day, without labour, 
and without any sacrifice of their ordinary habits, 

* M^moire at the end of Mallet's Comptes Rendus, ascribed to 
the Parises. Baillj, voL ii. pp. 96 — ^99. Recueil des Lois, vol. xxi. 
pp. 289, 293. 
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was a temptation which few Parisians had been able 
to resist. To adopt an improved method of carrying 
on their usual business, or to transport themselves to 
a foreign country, would have been hateful to them ; 
but to acquire wealth without quitting their beloved 
city, or engaging in novel plans of trade and commerce, 
was a temptation which they could not overcome. 
They had flocked in crowds to the street Quincam- 
poix, and now their only safeguard against utter 
beggary was the justice of a government which had 
never hesitated to prefer its own convenience to the 
rights of its subjects. Those who had cradled them- 
selves in the expectation of realising the fondest of a 
Parisian's day-dreams, — that of living at his ease 
upon the produce of his rentes, — now saw nothing 
before them but hopeless poverty or hard toil, conti- 
nued to the close of life. They had abundance of 
what they had once considered as money ; but now 
was nothing better than waste-paper. 

Nor were their apprehensions unfounded ; although 
^^^ the government was not bold enough to repudiate 
▼aiue. entirely the obligations which it had contracted. It 
was a matter beyond dispute, that the state having 
taken the bank into its own hands, was responsible 
for every note which had been issued. So far as the 
shares of the Indian Company were concerned, the 
case was somewhat difi^erent, even although that 
company had been incorporated with the bank. The 
rise and fall in the value of the shares was a matter 
beyond the control of the state, although in affixing 
a certain value to those shares it had no doubt 
guaranteed them to that amount. In his desperate 
efibrts to maintain the credit of his system. Law had, 
without stint, availed himself of the authority of the 
government, and thereby added greatly to the ex- 
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isting colnplications. The bank had at first advanced chaf. 
money on shares at 2 per cent. ; and latterly notes . '"* . 
could be converted into shares and shares into notes l'^^^ 
at the pleasure of the holders. Strictly speaking, 1726. 
therefore, the government had guaranteed the value 
of the shares as well as of the notes ; but under the 
circumstances it was excusable to make a distinction 
between the two securities. The Company of the 
Indies was still to be maintained, and its shares re- 
duced two-fifths in number, that is to 50,000, since not 
more than 125,000 had been presented. The value of 
these shares was fixed at 5,000 livres each, and the 
annual dividend was to be 200 livres, half paid by the 
government and half by the company.* 

But it would have been too shameless to act in a 
similar manner in regard to the bank notes. By 
means of them the state had reimbursed its creditors ; 
and it could not now repudiate them. In order, there- 
fore, to obtain an outlet for these notes, rentes were 
created to the amount of 37,000,000 livres annually, 
representing a capital of 1,500,000,000 livres. The 
greatest portion of these rentes was at the rate of 
2^ per cent. ; some of them consisted of annuities 
upon lives at 4 per cent, and a small portion was at 
the rate of only 2 per cent.f But the subscriptions 
had hitherto come in very slowly, — for the old rentiers 
were naturally unwilling to accept of an income far 
below what they had formerly enjoyed. Men who 
had found it difficult to support themselves when 
the interest of the public debt was at 4 or 5 per cent., 
would fall into beggary when it was reduced one-half. 
But it was absolutely incumbent upon all those whose 
notes were verified by the visa to convert them into 

* Baillj, ToL ii. p. 99. 

t Edicts of June and August, 1720. 
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rentes at the assigned interest. Nor did the com* 
missioners of the visa limit themselves to this means 
of relieving the burdens of the state. They not only 
annulled all the notes which had not been presented 
within the specified time, but from those actually pre- 
sented they deducted considerably more than one-fifth. 
Thus, out of 2,222,000,000 livres in bank notes, the 
visa only recognised 1,700,000,000 livres. It is 
difficult to understand upon what principle a bank 
note could bo repudiated, since its promise to pay 
was clear and undeniable. No doubt, many bank 
notes had been obtained at much less than their 
nominal value ; but this was a matter with which the 
bank had nothing to do. It had issued its notes at 
their full value ; and if they had become so much dis- 
credited as to be sold for less, those upon whom the 
loss had fallen ought to have been the persons to 
receive the compensation. But the commissioners of 
the visa were resolved to diminish the liabilities of 
the state ; and the only matter for wonder was, that 
they did not act with still greater injustice, by re- 
ducing the public debt to its former amount ; that is 
to say, to what it had been after the visa of 1716 
had concluded its operations. Still even this forbear- 
ance was merely nominal, and although it was not 
permitted to the unhappy victims to complain, it 
would have been difficult for the government, if 
called upon, to defend the measures which it had 
adopted to rid itself of importunate claims. These 
measures only require to be very superficially sifted in 
order to expose their utter want of common honesty. 
Their in. It might havc been so far excusable, if the govern- 
i!ll!rtibii^ ment of the Regent, in its efforts to escape from its 
difficulty, had required some sacrifices from those 
who had enriched themselves by speculating in notes 
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and shares. Nor did it refndn from doing so ; since 
in the case of a number of persons who had notoriously 
profited largely both by the rise and fall of the system, 
it imposed a kind of capitation tax, which realised a 
considerable sum.* These men were glad enough to 
pay this tax, in order to avoid further pursuit, and if 
the conduct of the government was arbitrary, it had 
the plea of necessity, and there was no occasion to 
pity its victims. They had been rich, and remained 
rich, while they had beggared thousands. But the 
case was very different with the great mass of the 
holders of bank notes. The state had borrowed their 
money, and had compelled them to accept a reimburse- 
ment in a species of currency, of which that state had 
guaranteed the value. The operation by which the 
Regent and Law sought to get rid of the national 
debt had proved successful so far, because in popular 
estimation the bank note was, as it was declared to be, 
fixed money, and convertible into specie on demand. 
But the state bank having been under the necessity of 
repudiating its notes, the creditors of the nation 
might fairly claim to be replaced in their former con- 
dition. In regard to the holders of bank notes, it was 
hard for them to suffer from the mismanagement 
of government functionaries; but their case was 
distinct from that of those who had been compelled 
to accept of these notes in liquidation of their just 
claims. Those who had accepted notes in the course 
of business, or for purposes of speculation, might, in 
the bargains which they had made, have obtained some 
compensation for the losses which the fall of the 
system had entailed upon them. But the rentiers, 
who had been under the necessity of receiving notes 

* Lemoniej, toL i. ch. x. 
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CBAP. in lieu of their claims upon the state, were plainly 

c ^ . entitled to demand that in their case the converti- 

1721 bility of the note should be maintained, or that they 

1726. should be replaced in the position which they had 

occupied before bank notes were heard of. 

But the commissioners of the visa adopted a very 
different rule of conduct, and meted out the same 
measure of justice or injustice to all the holders of 
bank notes. Their claims were first subjected to an 
arbitrary deduction of nearly one-fourth, and those 
which had not been sent in within the prescribed 
time were struck with nullity. This was bad enough, 
but it had some show of justice, since it pretended to 
be founded upon inquiry, and a fair estimate of the 
respective claims of the different notes presented for 
payment. But the adjustment having been made, 
those whose demands had been admitted had a right 
to expect that they should receive specie in return 
for their bank notes, or that some other arrange- 
ment should be made satisfactory to themselves. But 
this would not have suited the views of the govern- 
ment, which was determined that it should not suffer 
by the fall of the system, whoever else did. It was 
therefore ordered that all the holders of verified bank 
notes should forthwith dispose of them in the pur- 
chase of rentes. The interest of the permanent rentes 
was 2 and 2^ per cent. In 1716, the interest of the 
state bills authorised by the visa of that year was 
4 per cent., while that of other portions of the debt 
was considerably higher. Even when the state had 
borrowed money from its own creature, the Company 
of the West, it had agreed to pay 3 per cent. During 
the progress of the system, interest, indeed, had fallen, 
and Law boasts that it sank so low as 1^ per cent.* 

• CEuvrea, p. 420. 
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But the immediate result of the fall of the system chap. 

•^ in. 



was, that money became so scarce, that it could with « 
difficulty be obtained on any terms. Had the credi- ^'^^^ 
tors of the state been paid in money, they could im- 1726. 
mediately have put it to a most profitable use ; but 
admitting what was no doubt the case, that govern- 
ment neither had nor could procure money enough 
to pay its debts, it was bound to fund them at a fair 
rate of interest. Had the treasury gone into the 
money market, it must have paid for money what it 
was worth, and, so far as fair dealing was concerned, 
it was bound to treat its old creditors in the same 
way as it would have been compelled to treat new 
ones. But now these creditors had no alternative 
but to sacrifice their property, or to accept in ex- 
change for it an annuity far less than that which 
they might have justly claimed. This grossly iniqui- 
tous proceeding cannot be too severely stigmatised ; 
for it had not even the plea of necessity. In the 
observations which have been generally made upon 
the system, it has been too much overlooked that it 
was the instrument of committing a most shameful 
fraud upon the creditors of the state. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the ruling powers sought to bury 
their own disgrace in eternal oblivion. An enormous 
cage of iron was constructed, in which the archives 
of the visa and the records of the bank were de- 
posited, and burned amidst the loud applause of those 
who witnessed this decisive mode of squaring old 
accounts.* 

But if the government gave itself little concern 
about the many obscure persons who had been re- 
duced to beggary, or comparative destitution, by the 
operations of the system, it felt a deep sympathy for 

* Lemontej, toI. i. ch. x. 
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the high-born sufferers. The amount of pensions was 
increased to 20,000,000 livres, and what were termed 
acquits de comptant rose to the enormous sum of 
185,000,000 livres. These acquits de comptant were 
payments made by the treasury, on demands signed 
by the king or the Regent, and which the Court of 
Accounts was bound to sanction without daring to 
inquire into their nature or their object. By means 
of the vast sum thus placed at the disposal of the 
Regent, the poor shorn lambs of the aristocracy were 
warmed and clothed. As to the multitude of retired 
grocers and clerks, who had hoped to spend their 
latter days in peace and comfort, had not Law told 
them that they were cumberers of the ground, and 
that the government did well to force them to apply 
to honest industry, instead of living like drones upon 
the produce of their neighbours' toil ? To be sure, 
they asked for nothing but what was their own, but 
then if justice was done to them, how could the Re- 
gent display generosity to those who were threatened 
with the loss of the luxuries to which they had been 
accustomed ? Besides, the roturicr could labour with- 
out degradation; but those in whose veins flowed noble 
blood were compelled to live idle, lest tJiey should 
bring disgrace upon the glorious race to which they 
belonged. Effectual means were, therefore, adopted, 
that the system should number among its victims 
none but those whose welfare or misery was a mat- 
ter of no importance but to themselves. If they 
starved, their places would be supplied by others; but 
if an ancient family became extinct, all France would 
mourn over the calamity, and the monarchy would 
be robbed of a portion of its splendour. 
The Be- The sad result of Law's daring speculations did 

ni policy, little credit to the Regent's capacity for internal 
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government, but his foreign policy was conducted with chap. 



greater skill. As the Due d'Orl^ans was presump- v 
tive heir of the crown, and as Louis XV. was a mere ^'^^ 
child in very feeble health, there seemed every pro- 1726. 
bability that the former would soon become monarch 
in name, as well as in reality. But serious obstacles 
stood in the way, even if the young king were to be 
removed from the world. Philip V. of Spain, failing 
Louis XV., was the lineal successor to the French 
throne. In accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of Utrecht, Philip had indeed, for himself and his 
posterity, relinquished all contingent claims upon the 
throne of France. But it was the general impression, 
and he himself omitted no opportunity of confirming 
it, that he would not fail to assert his hereditary 
rights, should an opportunity for doing so arise. 
Not only so, but there was much reason to fear that 
in such an event he would meet with much support 
and sympathy in France. The suspicions which had 
attached to the Regent would give rise to renewed 
calumnies, should Louis XV. share the fate of his 
father and his brother, and it would have been no 
easy matter to repel such calumnies. Besides, the 
attachment to direct lineal succession had become so 
strong in France, that it would be no easy matter 
for a remote heir to supersede the grandson of 
Louis XIV. 

In such a state of things it was incumbent upon 
the Due d'0rl6ans, not only to do his best to 
strengthen himself in France, but to form such alli- 
ances as were most likely to be serviceable to him, 
should it become necessary for him to assert his pre- 
tensions to the crown. With a view to such a con- 
tingency, no alliance could be more natural or desir- 
able than that of England. The treaty of Utrecht 
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CHAP, had been the work of that power, which had always 



> attached the greatest importance to the complete 
^^to^ separation of the crowns of Spain and France. The 
1786. provisions of this treaty had, in the most careful 
manner, guarded against all the chances which could 
in any way interfere with its cardinal object. The 
house of Orleans relinquished all claims upon the 
Spanish throne, and, should the family of Philip V. 
become extinct, it was to be replaced by that of 
Savoy. Nor could it be doubted that England would 
employ all her resources to enforce these stipula- 
tions, unless hostility to the existing government of 
France should induce her to concur in some new 
arrangement. 

But besides considerations of general policy, the 
circumstances in which George I. was placed pointed 
out to him also the expediency of an alliance with the 
Regent of France. If hereditary right was attended 
to, George had no pretension to sit on the throne of 
England, and he ought to yield up possession to the 
son of James II. So if Louis XY. died, and hereditary 
right was to override every other clairn, the King of 
Spain must be forthwith proclaimed King of France. 
George of England was an usurper — Philip of Orleans 
might soon become one ; and therefore they had com- 
mon interests to serve and common dangers to guard 
against. Holland was strictly bound up with Eng- 
land, and regarded the protestant succession in that 
country as a matter of vital importance to herself. 

In 1716 these three powers, France, England, and 
Holland, entered into a triple alliance, to preserve in- 
violate all the provisions of the treaty of Utrecht. This 
alliance, if not directly hostile to Spain, was calcu- 
lated to irritate and alarm Philip Y. Besides, the 
Court of Spain was then forming magnificent projects. 
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IIL 



With the execution of which the opposition of the chap. 
maritime powers might seriously interfere. The se- 
cond wife of Philip was an active and ambitious ^"^^^ 
woman, eager to secure splendid establishments for 1726. 
her own children, since their half-brother would suc- 
ceed to the Spanish throne. Nor had she far to seek 
for such establishments, since out of the old Spanish 
possessions in Italy at least one new throne could be 
carved. It was the great object of the queen's fa- 
vourite, Alberoni, to encourage these dreams, and to 
prepare the means of realising them. 

Alberoni had risen from obscurity by no very cre- 
ditable means. But it was not until 1715, when a 
Princess of Parma was chosen as the second wife of 
Philip v., that he began to see before him the prospect 
of acquiring a great influence in public afiuirs. He 
was one of the persons selected to accompany the 
new queen to Spain ; and he soon obtained her un- 
bounded confidence, by flattering her pride and her 
hopes. He acquired all the power of a first minister, 
in spite of the jealousy of the Spanish grandees, and 
was able to mature his plans, and to await the favour- 
able moment for carrying them into execution. But 
his first object was a personal one, and by adroit 
management he succeeded in obtaining the cardinal's 
hat. Now safe, as he supposed, from personal danger, 
he picked a quarrel with the emperor, and sent a 
Spanish fleet to attack Sardinia at the close of 1717. 
It was soon captured, and in 1718 Sicily was assailed in 
a similar manner, and with a fair prospect of a similar 
result. But France and England had not witnessed 
these movements without resolving to put a stop to 
them. The triple alliance was converted into a qua- 
druple one, the emperor now making common cause 
with the maritime powers. The consequence of this 

l2 
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CHAP, treaty was, that the English admiral, Byng, proceeded 
t ™^ . to the coast of Sicily, and gained a complete victory 



1721 over the Spaniards, near Syracuse. But the quad- 
1726. ruple alliance did not altogether overlook the in- 
terests of Spain; for the emperor had agreed to 
relinquish all pretensions to Spain or the Indies, and 
to make over Parma and Tuscany, as imperial fiefs, to 
the two sons of the Queen of Spain. But Alberoni was 
still bent upon new designs, and in 1718 a plot was 
discovered in France, of which he had been the insti- 
gator. The Due and Duchesse du Maine, and other 
persons of importance, were concerned in this con- 
spiracy ; but it was miserably contrived, and con- 
solidated the power of the Regent without having 
exposed him to any danger. 

These events were followed by a declaration of 
war against Spain on the part of France. The 
Duke of Berwick, at the head of a French army, en- 
tered Spain, and soon succeeded in capturing all 
Guipuscoa. Philip Y. had expected that a powerful 
diversion in France would be made in bis favour, but 
when this hope was disappointed his position became 
a dangerous one. In spite of Alberoni's galvanic 
efforts, Spain was utterly unable to make head against 
the enemies by whom she was assailed. There re- 
mained but one course, which was to submit to the 
conditions contained in the quadruple alliance. But 
peace was impossible without the sacrifice of Alberoni. 
His want of success had undermined his influence, and 
he was compelled to leave Spain like a fugitive. He 
remained in obscurity for some time, but ultimately 
acquired great influence at the Papal Court, and sur- 
vived until 1752. Philip, released from his evil 
genius, became more willing to enter into amicable 
relations with the Regent In 1721, a matrimonial 
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alliance was concluded — Louis XY. being betrothed 
to the In&nta of Spain, then only three years old, 
while the Regent's fifth daughter was united to the ^'^^^ 
Prince of the Asturias. 1726. 

The conclusion of this alliance was no doubt a great The king'i 
triumph to the Regent, and was highly gratifying to °"^*^*''' 
the leading men of France, who were equally averse 
to have England as an ally and Spain as an enemy. 
As the king advanced in years, his constitution 
seemed to acquire new vigour, and there appeared 
every day less chance of the Regent being called to 
the throne. He thus became less swayed by personal 
interest, and resumed the approved French policy, of 
cultivating an intimate connexion with Spain. Be- 
sides, the period fixed by law for the king's majority 
was rapidly approaching, and although a boy of thir- 
teen was not very fit to govern a great kingdom, or 
even to choose his own ministers, he was entitled to 
do the latter ; and if the Regent hoped to remain at 
the head of afiairs, he must do so under a more modest 
title, and with less assured possession. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, for him to present no salient point of 
attack to his enemies, but as long as the war with 
Spain continued, an appeal might be made to the feel- 
ings of the young king, in favour of his uncle, 
Philip y. The alliance of 1721 had put an end to 
this danger; and when, on the 19th of February, 
1723, Louis XY. was declared major, the Regent was 
able to announce to him that France was at peace 
with all the world. 

When the Due d'Orl^ns found himself at the cardinal 
head of afiairs, it might have been expected that the niade unt 
influence of Dubois over him would have become less "*°*^'- 
powerful and prominent ; but the reverse took place. 
The Regent, fond as he was of novelties, adhered 

L 3 
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CHAP, closely to old friendsi and when he became master of 
the kingdom, listened with his usual patience to the 
reproofs of S t. -Simon , but was as incapable as before 
of refusing the requests of Dubois. The abb^, either 
from inclination, or from his master having discerned 
in him a peculiar aptitude for such business, devoted 
himself entirely to diplomacy and foreign affairs. He 
was a warm partisan of the English alliance, and his 
enemies accused him of receiving a large pension from 
George I. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt 
that Dubois exhibited great skill in conducting the 
negotiations with which he was entrusted. As a 
fitting reward, and in order that he might carry on 
his own work, he was made minister of foreign affairs. 
It was through his active zeal that the conspiracy of 
Cellamarci the Spanish ambassador, was detected. 

But Dubois was a man of insatiable ambition, and 
that ambition was by no means satisfied with what he 
had already obtained. To most men in his position, 
it would have appeared prudent to drop the ecclesias- 
tical character which he had in part assumed, and to 
content himself with secular dignity. But Dubois 
was very far from being of this opinion ; and it was as 
a churchpian that he hoped to realise the splendid 
visions in which he indulged. When the Arch- 
bishopric of Cambrai became vacant, it appeared to 
Dubois that now was the time to break ground. He 
had then a skilful agent, named Destouches, at the 
court of London. Destouches was directed to solicit 
from George I. a letter, recommending Dubois to the 
Regent as a fit person to fill the vacant see. George I. 
exhibited some reluctance to interfere in the matter, 
but he yielded at last from regard to Destouches. 
But the real difficulty lay with the Regent, who, un- 
scrupulous as he was, had some shame left, and felt 
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that he would justly expose himself to universal cen- chap. 



sure, if he placed his profligate favourite in the seat 
which F^n^lon had formerly occupied. But the abb6 ^'^^^ 
was importunate, and the Regent, wearied out by his 1726. 
solicitations, at last granted him the desire of his 
heart. Dubois, although he had long borne the title 
of abb6, was not yet in priest's orders, and the diffi- 
culty was to find a respectable prelate willing to con- 
fer them. Cardinal Noailles declined the office, but 
another bishop less scrupulous, and with more to gain 
by compliance, was found ready to do what was 
wanted. The abb4, always impatient to remove the 
obstacles which stood in his way, was made sub- 
deacon, deacon, and priest, all on one day. So 
quickly, indeed, did he get through his work, that he 
reappeared at court at a comparatively early hour of 
the same day on which he had been raised to the 
dignity of the priesthood. The astonished courtiers 
naturally indulged in a few jokes upon the rapidity of 
the abba's movements, and upon the sudden trans- 
formation which he had undergone. The bishop-elect 
reminded them that Saint Ambrose had been one day 
a layman, and the next a priest in full orders. The 
implied comparison provoked a smile, even from the 
gravest, and the scandal was forgotten. In due time 
Dubois was consecrated as Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and it is painful to record, that Massillon took part in 
a ceremony so revolting to a truly religious man. 

But Dubois could know no peace until he had 
received the cardinal's hat and become the acknow- 
ledged chief minister.* The first object was of more 
difficult attainment than the second. So far as the 
Regent was concerned, Dubois was pretty sure of 

* Histoire de la R^encCy voL i. ch. xiii. 
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having his own way, but the case was di£Perent when 
he had to deal , with the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals. His reputation was so bad, and his moral 
character so universally infamouS| that the least 
scrupulous pope might shrink from raising him to 
the highest dignity which the Church had to bestow. 
But no difficulties could discourage Dubois, and he 
found in Tencin an agent exactly fitted for the dirty 
work which he had to perform. Money was distri- 
buted lavishly, and money has been always the one 
thing needful at Rome. Lemontey estimates that 
Dubois' cardinal's hat cost eight million of livres, 
and the statement is no way incredible. It was 
fortunate for Dubois that the papacy became vacant 
at the moment when his agents had acquired so 
much influence as to render their support a decisive 
element in the approaching struggle. But these 
agents had already experienced various disappoint- 
ments, and the patience of their employer was idl but 
exhausted, so that they were determined to make 
everything sure before they gave their sanction to 
the election of a new pope. The man whom they 
deemed the best fitted for their purpose was the old 
Cardinal Conti, surnamed Le Dormeur, from his being 
often in a state of torpor. This poor man consented 
to bind himself by a written instrument that, in 
the event of his being elected pope, he would lose no 
time in bestowing the hat upon the worthy Dubois. 
Conti became pope, under the name of Innocent XIII., 
but he was in no hurry to complete his bargain. He 
bad to deal, however, with men who insisted upon 
their bond, and who, in case of necessity, would not 
scruple to make it known. Ultimately, to the great 
joy of Dubois, he received the intelligence that he 
had been created a prince of the Church. The 
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news was so much the more delightful as he had ^^^• 
been almost driven to despair by ever-recurring * v > 
delays. to 

It might have been supposed that the son of a ^'^a 
village apothecary would have enjoyed the delights 
of gratified ambition when he had become cardinal 
and archbishop. But he was as restless as ever, 
and looked upon all that he had obtained as nothing 
until he had virtually superseded his too generous 
master, and engrossed in his own hands the whole 
power of the State. On the death of Maa^rin, 
Louis XIY. had declared that he would be his own 
first minister, and had firmly adhered to his resolu- 
tion. To any man less pertinacious than Dubois, the 
revival of this office would have appeared a sheer 
impossibility, but in the dictionary of the new car- 
dinal there was no such word as impossible. Nor 
did his usual good fortune fail him, and he was soon 
declared First Minister in all the forms and with the 
full consent of the Regent. Those who have wished 
to relieve the Regent from the charge of unaccount- 
able and culpable weakness, have suggested that in 
consenting to the last demand of Dubois, he was 
creating a place for his own future occupation. The 
regency was on the point of expiring, and the Due 
d'Orl^ans could no longer wield the authority which 
he had hitherto exercised, except as a minister of 
the crown. To the prerogatives of a first minister 
there were no recognised Umits, and he who held 
such an office was the virtual ruler of the kingdom. 
That Dubois may have suggested such a view, and 
the Regent lazily acquiesced in it, is not at all im- 
probable, but we may rest perfectly assured that the 
first had no intention of relinquishing the exalted 
office which he had obtained. 
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CHAP. Nor can it be denied that of the two Dubois was 
^ ^ ' ' the better man, so far as the practical administration 
1721 of affairs was concerned. He was temperate, in- 
1726. dustriouSy and endowed with a kind of natural sa- 
nu charac- gacity, which enabled hira to discern what was best 
duct u a to be done in any particular emergency. He was 
sutesman. in^jiff^gr^nt to the pleasurcs of the table, read little 
or none, and required a very small portion of sleep : 
so that his whole time was devoted to public affairs.* 
When a man of good capacity takes the requisite 
pains to acquire the necessary information, he finds 
it easy to thread his way through the intricacies of 
state policy. The fall of Law's system and the 
treaty vrith Spain enabled Dubois to pursue a prudent 
and national course at home and abroad. The ope- 
rations of the visa had restored order to the finances, 
and the results of the quadruple league had rendered 
Philip y. more sensible of his real position, and of 
the necessity of remaining upon good terms with 
France. Dubois thus obtained the chief power in 
the state when little more was required of him than 
to let well alone, and to abstain from war and 
dangerous experiments. The cardinal was inclined 
to neither, and felt that the wisest thing which he 
could do was to consolidate his own position by en- 
deavouring to gain the favour of the king, and by 
affording no ground for popular discontent. In the 
first object he was not very successful ; for his man- 
ners were not such as to win the regards of a boy 
accustomed to the kind, frank, and respectful de- 
meanour of the Regent. The outward aspect of 
the cardinal was repulsive ; and when he sought to 
please, his natural insolence was converted into dis- 

* SL-Pierre'tt Anoolefl Pulitiqucs, vuL ii. p. 519. 
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gusting servility.* But if Louis XV. had no affection chap. 
ifor his first minister, he was not likely to disturb v , » 
him in the possession of power. According to all ^"^^l 
appearance, the cardinal was firmly seated in office, 1726. 
and might soon be in a condition to give the law 
to the Regent himself. 

But Dubois was, ere long, called upon to encounter Hb death, 
an enemy whom he could neither elude nor overcome. 
When did an ambitious man allow the prospect, how- 
ever, of his own death to interfere with his calcula- 
tions ? Dubois might have perceived that his career 
was well nigh run, and that it was no longer time 
to think of new honours and new acquisitions. But 
he, although suffering from a mortal malady, was 
still eager as ever in attempts to obtain fresh triumphs 
for his ambition. He was always seeking to ex- 
tend the prerogatives of his office, and had begun 
to take means to convert Cambrai into a sovereign 
state, for his own behoof. His restless mind was 
as impatient of repose as of obscurity, and his desire 
of distinction seemed rather the ebullition of a fretful 
vanity, than the dictate of a mind aspiring to noble 
ends and an enduring fame. He was not content with 
the possession of supreme power, unless the world be- 
held him tricked out in all its external symbols. To 
this mean passion he may be said to have sacrificed his 
life. A public review took place, and on such an 
occasion a first minister had been accustomed to 
receive peculiar marks of honour. But to enjoy these 
distinctions, it was necessary to mount on horseback, 
and in the complaint with which Dubois was afflicted, 
riding was as much as his life was worth. But the 
cardinal was not to be turned from his purpose, 
and the result was, that he had to choose between 

* Duclos* Mcmoires, vol. ii. pp. 262, 253. 
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CHAP, death and a terrible surgical operation. It was with 
^ , ' the utmost difficultyi and only in obedience to the ex- 
1721 press desire of the Due d'OrliSans, that Dubois could 
1726. be induced to submit to the latter alternative. But 
the tortures which he had to endure did not avail 
to turn aside the stroke of death. The deathbed of 
this unhappy man was a woful spectacle, and his 
insane violence and horrible oaths were fitted to 
scandalise the most reckless profligate. It was a sin- 
gular fact, and thoroughly characteristic of Dubois, 
that his closing moments were spent in contriving 
means for evading the last offices of the church of 
which he was an exalted dignitary. He pretended 
that extreme unction could not be administered to 
a cardinal, except in a peculiar manner, and accom- 
panied with certain unusual ceremonies. Before the 
wishes which he expressed upon the matter could be 
fulfilled, he had ceased to breathe, and was thus spared 
the necessity of taking part in what he regarded as a 
useless form. He died as he had lived, without fear 
or shame ; and at his last hour, as during his whole 
life, exhibited an utter want of those feelings which 
generally prevent even the most wicked from casting 
ofi^ all regard to a future state, and from stifling the 
dread that evil deeds must, sooner or later, meet with 
just punishment. But Dubois was apparently desti- 
tute of a moral sense, and this was so obvious to 
others, as to render them more indulgent to his vices 
than they would otherwise have been. When a man of 
this stamp keeps clear of crimes bringing him within 
reach of public law, society makes a kind of exception 
in his favour, and treats his oficnces rather as mat- 
ter for mirth than grave censure. The astonishing 
effrontery of Dubois seemed to take him out of 
the category of ordinary men, and to make him a 
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law unto himself, by which alone he could be fairly 
judged. It was difficult, besides, altogether to despise 
a man who had raised himself from the densest ob- 
scurity to the highest position which a subject could 
occupy ; since if he could not lay claim to the abilities 
of a Richelieu or a Mazarin, he had overcome difficul- 
ties greater than any which they had encountered. 

The death of Dubois was no doubt a relief to the The duc 
Due d'Orl^nSy and left him at liberty to resume that taka hit 
chief authority in the state which the cardinal had '*'***• 
almost wrested from him. That a prince of the 
blood should become in name the first minister, was 
altogether unprecedented ; but then for centuries 
there had not been a prince regent in France. As that 
office had been hitherto held by the mothers of minor 
kings, there had always been a chief minister, who 
naturally retained hb office even when the king had 
become major, and exercised it, as before, under the 
control of the queen-mother. Under such circum- 
stances, the fiction which assumed that a boy of 
thirteen could conduct the government of a country 
might be disguised from public view. But now the 
only means of doing this was that the Duc d'Orl^ns 
should, under another title, exercise an authority 
similar to that which he had enjoyed as Regent. 
There was no man of such eminence or reputation 
as to come into competition with him, and his own 
character had been relieved of the suspicions which 
had previously attached to it. It seemed probable 
that he had a long career before him, and that, as the 
counsellor of the king, he might undo some of the 
evils which had taken place under his own independent 
administration. 

But this unhappy prince had become disgusted with The 
life, and neither the incitements of ambition, nor the conduioa 
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CHAP, enjojrments of sense could rouse him from the apathy 

V , t into which he had sunk. He acknowledged to Saint- 

^1^^ Simon that the pleasures of the table and of love 

to 

1726. had become alike indifferent to him.* But it is the 
of thii wretched fate of those who have devoted themselves 

prince dur* 

lag the last to scusual indulgence, that they must still wallow in 
ufe]™ the excesses which they inwardly loathe. The Due 
D'Orl^ns, although neither wine nor women any 
longer delighted him, still sanctioned by his presence 
and his example the nightly debaucheries which had 
rendered the orgies of the Palais Royal a scandal to 
every man not altogether destitute of shame. In 
these orgies the most abandoned of both sexes threw 
off the decencies which are respected by all, except 
the most degraded of the vicious. Brutal intoxica- 
tion, outrageous blasphemies, shameful things in 
word and deed, such were the occupations and amuse- 
ments of that circle which a great and accomplished 
prince had gathered around him. The man whom- 
he honoured with his special favour was he who, by 
some daring novelty, could reanimate the deadened 
sensations of those to whom the ordinary attractions 
of vice were as dull as the routine of a virtuous 
life. 

It would have been matter for wonder if a man of 
ability, and possessed of noble instincts, had not 
felt self-indignant and ashamed, while leading such a 
life as has been described. The Due d'Orldans, during 
the last year of his existence, was a striking proof 
that obstinate sin and wilfulness find their fitting re- 
ward, even in this world. The ruler of France was 
still in the vigour of his years, and, according to 
nature, had a long career before him. But his aspect, 

* Saint-Simon. Laurent's Edition, vol. y. pp. 331 — 341. 
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his diuly habits, his own words, marked him out as a ™^^- 
man whose doom was about to be fulfilled, and who, '^ — * — ' 
in the recklessness of utter despair, foresaw and to 
invited that doom. Not a night elapsed in which he ^726. 
was not conveyed to bed in a state of intoxication. 
In the morning many hours passed away before he 
became completely conscious, or could shake ofi^ the 
lethargy which oppressed his senses and his under- 
standing. It was impossible that his countenance 
should not bear the traces of those evil courses, which 
were hurrying him to the tomb. His physician 
warned him that unless he instantly adopted remedial 
measures, he could not escape a speedy and sudden 
death. The miserable man replied, that such was the 
death which he should select, if the choice lay with 
himself. 

His wish was granted, in wrath, or in mercy. In Hb sudden 
the afternoon of the 2nd of December, 1723» he was 
sitting alone with a lady, in a retired apartment of 
the palace; suddenly he bent his head, and, to 
her consternation, his companion discovered that 
he had become completely insensible. She cried 
loudly for help, but none was at hand, and before 
medical aid could be obtained, the poor due had 
passed away from life. He was only forty-nine. It 
is impossible not to contemplate with pain this 
wretched termination of an existence which might 
have been a blessing to the world, and which, rightly 
employed, might have secured to its possessor that 
peace of mind and that rational happiness which can 
never be attained except by the performance of duty, 
the diligent cultivation of our own faculties, and a 
tender regard for the interests and feelings of others. 
The Due d'Orl^ans was endowed with many engaging 
qualities, and some great ones ; but he wanted that 
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substratum of moral principle, without which the 
brightest gifts of nature are bestowed in vain. In 
his public, and in his private career, he was impa- 
tient of routine, eager for excitement ; and the results 
were that he brought France to the brink of ruin, 
and degraded himself into the roost deplorable of all 
characters, that of a man who remains sinful when 
sin has lost its charms, and indulges in vice not from 
inclination but from habit. Had the due possessed 
the moral insensibility of hb confidant and first 
minister, he might have become a less conspicuous 
mark and warning ; but he was not bad enough for 
this, and if he refused to listen to the voice of 
conscience he could not stifle its reproaches. As 
time advanced, these reproaches became so bitter as 
to render life unendurable, and the prospect of death 
a welcome relief. Even this says something in fa- 
vour of the Due d'Orl^ans : for there are many who 
lead the life which he did to a good old age, and 
whose only regret is, that they must be snatched 
away at last from pleasures which are all sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of their bestial natures. 

The death of the Due d'OrWaiis was by some 
expected to lead to a political revolution. It was no 
secret to any one connected with the court, that 
Fleury, ex-bishop of Fr^jus, and chief instructor of 
the king, had acquired an absolute influence over his 
pupil's mind. Nor were those who looked beneath 
the surface ignorant that Fleury, under an exterior 
of great modesty and moderation, was profoundly am- 
bitious, and eager to assert openly the secret power 
which he enjoyed. The Regent, with his usual pene- 
tration, had perceived that Fleury might become a 
dangerous rival, if he remained about the king until 
the latter attained the years of manhood. When, 
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therefore, the archbishopric of Rheims became vacant, chap. 
it appeared a favourable opportunity for getting rid of \ , 
Fleury. An offer of the vacant dignity was made to ^"^^ 
him, but he declined it on the score that he enjoyed all 1726. 
that he wanted, and that he was too old to undertake 
duties so laborious as those which the acceptance of a 
bishopric would impose upon him. This was enough to 
open the eyes of all not wilfully blind, and every courtier 
was anxious to keep well with the placid and venerable 
ecclesiastic who moved about so unobtrusively. Some, 
in the hope of divining his real wishes, now suggested 
to Fleury that neither the young Due d'Orl^ns nor 
the Due de Bourbon was competent to rule the king- 
dom, and that it was his duty to take that task upon 
himself. Fleury listened to this suggestion compla- 
cently, and as if pleased with the discernment of him 
by whom it had been made, but he pointed out that 
it would be presumption on his ovm part to oppose the 
pretensions of a prince of the blood, and might give rise 
to dangerous complications. In a word, the prudent 
old man did not consider the pear ripe, and although 
upwards of threescore and ten, was willing to Avait yet 
a little longer. He himself suggested to the king, 
that the Due de Bourbon was the fitting successor of 
the Due d*Orl^ns, and Louis XV. nodded his ac- 
quiescence. 

The new first minister was little qualified for the 
high office which had been conferred upon him. He 
was a man of disagreeable and insolent manners, and 
was selfish and corrupt, without any abilities to com- 
pensate for his moml defects. He had been an eager 
partisan of Law, and had profited enormously by the 
system. The money thus obtained he had spent upon 
Chantilly, and had converted that seat of the Cond^s 
into the most magnificent residence in the kingdom. 

M 
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But, although he had kno^vn so well how to look after 
his o>vn interests, he was utterly destitute of that sa- 
gacity and knowledge which are necessary to conduct 
the government of a great kingdom. He was, how- 
ever, by no means sensible of his own deficiencies, and 
it appeared to him that the position to which he had 
now been raised was not less due to his intrinsic quali- 
ties than to his high rank. 

A man such as this was marked out as one whom 
a woman would find it easy to govern. The Due, 
like others of his class, had many mistresses, but one 
of them, Madame de Prie, had acquired a predominant 
influence over him. The charms of her person are 
said to have been irresistible in their attractiveness, 
and, nt all events, they proved to be so in the case 
of the new first minister. But the lady possessed con- 
siderable mental acumen as well as beauty, and she 
employed both to gratify her inordinate vanity and * 
ambition. 

Still she had so much good sense as to be aware 
thnt she could not realise her hope of governing the 
state, except by the assistance of a man furnished 
with competent skill and information. This man 
she found in Duverney Paris, the ablest of the 
brothers, and who had acquired a high reputation 
for financial talent. Villars speaks of him as a man of 
great importance, and one whom the Due de Bourbon 
consulted in regard to the most secret affairs.* But 
it was to Madame de Prie that Paris devoted his most 
zealous efforts, and it was through her that he pos- 
sessed the firmest hold upon the first minister. As 
it was easy to impose upon the due, Madame de Prie 
obtained from Paris as much information, regarding 



• Villar*« M^moires. Pelitot's Collection, vol. Ixir. p. 201. 
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financial matters as she was able to make use of. chap. 
This information she gave out in detail, while her « ^ . 
lover was present, so as to impress him with a high ^721 
opinion of her ability and knowledge. On her part, 1726. 
she entertained a great respect for her adviser, and 
under her auspices he was the virtual, although not 
the nominal C!omptroller-General. 

It became, indeed, every day more necessary that hc propowt 
some powerful hand should be stretched out in order out tiHous 
to arrest the progress of financial embarrassment. '*"'"*^'* 
Neither Dodun, the existing Comptroller-General, nor 
his predecessor Pelletier de la Haussaye had been able 
to repair the evils which had followed the fall of the 
system. The visa had annulled vast quan titles of paper 
money, but bank notes and state bills still continued to 
circulate. Those into whose hands they came never 
lost the hope of obtaining full value for them, since, 
as had often happened before, the necessities of the 
state might compel it to do justice to its creditors. 
Government had attempted to maintain interest at 
the rate to which it had fallen when every man 
could obtain money for the asking, but the efibrt 
was vain. Men who had money to lend would not 
part with it except at a high interest, and if the 
state wanted accommodation, it could not procure it 
except at the market terms. Nor did the holders of 
verified bank notes feel at all disposed to exchange 
them for rentes at 2 J per cent. They flattered them- 
selves that by holding out a little longer, justice 
would be done to them at last, as the only means of 
restoring the credit of the government. Nor were 
they mistaken, for an edict at last appeared, raising 
the interest of the rentes to 5 per cent.* This con- 

* Recueil des Lois^ vol. xxi. p. 293. 
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CHAP, cession was accompanied with bitter complaints that 
t ^'Z* . it had become a matter of sheer necessity, since 



1*721 nobody would lend their money for less. The grand 
1726. point, however, was to raise money by means of taxes, 
so as to put an end to a constantly recurring defi- 
ciency, 
joyeuz But to imposc ncw taxes in a time of peace is always 

ito Mtire** an ungracious and a difficult task. There existed, 
Y^ **^ indeed, a tax which could not be called a new one, 

duoe. •Ill 

but which, as it had been voluntarily relinquished, 
was almost equally objectionable. In former times 
it had been usual, that, at the accession of every mo- 
narch, all those who enjoyed any rights or privileges 
under the seal of the crown, should be called upon to 
renew them, and pay a certain sum for permission to 
do so. As all governments delight in fictions, this 
old feudal impost was represented as a matter of joy 
to those liable to it, since it enabled them to testify 
their aflTection to a new sovereign. But as the joy and 
the tax were not inseparable, it suggested itself to 
the government of the Regent, that its own popularity 
would be considerably augmented, if people were 
allowed to welcome the accession of Louis XV. with- 
out being made to pay for it. It had been, there- 
fore, determined that the tax of the joyeux avSnement 
should not be exacted. 

But now, to the infinite disgust of that portion of the 
public concerned in the matter, an edict was published 
declaring that the government had been compelled to 
forego its generous intentions.* The wants of the 
treasury were so great, that it was under the necessity 
of turning to account every possible resource. The 
most available was the joyeux avSnement, since it was 

• Bailly. vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 
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always fiEU*med| did not require to be registered in par- 
liamenti and chiefly affected public officers and per- 
sons engaged in any kind of business which required 
the sanction of the state. But it was, notwithstanding, 
a most oppressive impost, indefinite in its amount, 
and affecting many who were very ill able to bear it. 
All the instruments granted under the royal seal 
had to be renewed, and those instruments were 
innumerable. Not only the highest officers of state, 
but the humblest artizans and innkeepers were called 
upon to pay for the renewal of their patents or 
licenses a sum assessed at the will of the farmer and 
his agent.* There must, of course, have been some 
recognised limits to this right of arbitrary imposition, 
but still it could not but lead to shameful extortion. 
Such a tax was no doubt a useful resource in a time 
of difficulty, since it was farmed for 24,000,000 
livres, but the advantage was bought at too dear a 
rate. For this 24,000,000 livres received by the 
treasury, the country had to pay to the farmers 
48,000,000, independent of the loss and annoyance 
occasioned by its collection. That collection occupied 
years, and was not indeed completely ended at the 
accession of Louis XYI. As a large proportion of 
those liable to this tax were persons engaged in trade, 
we may easily conceive that every means were em- 
ployed to extort from them more than their just 
share ; since they had far fewer means of defending 
themselves than the public officers who, like them- 
selves, were subject to this burden. 

But although 24,000,000 livres was a very con- Ledn- 
siderable sum, it was utterly insufficient to fill the J^t^tT 
vacuum in the treasury. It was necessary to find a ^ '*'"^"' 

* Lemon tey, voL ii. ch. xviil. 
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new tax. The arrears of expenditure amounted to 
nearly 60,000,000 livres, and there was no pros- 
pect of the expenditure being materially reduced. 
The grand point with Paris, as with all former 
financiers, was to discover the means of raising the 
revenue to an amount adequate to meet the demands 
made upon it. The only way of doing so in an effec- 
tual and a permanent manner was, by the creation of 
a property tax, equally affecting all classes. The duei- 
kme had been a tax of this nature, but the hostility 
to it was so great that the government of the llegcut 
had been compelled to repeal it. It now appeared to 
Duvemey Paris that a tax similar in character, but 
much smaller in its apparent amount, would produce 
a large revenue. 

An edict was therefore published, enacting that 
a property tax of two per cent should be levied for 
the purpose of aiding in the liquidation of the public 
debt.* The new tax, so far as land was concerned, 
was of a different character from the dixihmej and was 
intended to bring in as much as that impost had 
done. The dixihne had applied to the net revenue of 
land ; the cinquanttkme demanded, on the part of the 
state, the fiftieth of the gross produce. It seems to 
have been proposed, that the new tax should be col- 
lected in kind. This was sufficient to render it an 
arbitrary impost, beyond measure oppressive to the 
owners and occupiers of land. The dixihne had been 
assessed in an indulgent manner, and often upon the 
mere declarations of those liable to it, but the cin- 
quantiime was to be levied in the field, and deposited 
in a public granary. The fiscal agents were to seize 
upon the spot that part of the harvest which they 

« Recueil des Lois, vol. xxt. pp. 289—293. Baillj, pp. 109, 110. 
Villars' M6moircd. Pctitot'tf CoUoction, vol. Ixix. pp. 216—220. 
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considered was their own due, and the farmer would 
find the best, if not the largest part of his crop, 
snatched from his grasp at the moment when he was 
about to reap the reward of his year's toil. The 
church tithe was to the agriculturist the most odious 
of all imposts, because it took a share of his gains, 
without bearing any part in his expenses. But the 
church was generally somewhat lax in its exactions, and 
disposed to make a composition upon easy terms. It 
would be vain, however, to expect similar indulgence 
from the agents of the government. The state was 
always in difficulties : its officers were always eager 
to obtain private advantages for themselves, so that 
between the two the husbandman might fear that this 
fiftieth would be practically as heavy a burden as the 
tithe itself. It is surprising that a man of so much 
practical sagacity as Duverney Paris should have re- 
commended a tax liable to such insuperable objec- 
tions. Nor was he left without warning ; for the 
measure, when it was proposed in the council, met 
with the strongest opposition. Villars, Noailles, and 
others pointed out the difficulties to which it would 
lead, and the discontent which it was certain to occa- 
sion. The first recommended an increase of the 
capitation as a far better means for obtaining an 
increase of revenue. But all remonstrances were in 
vain, and the proposed tax was sanctioned by a con- 
siderable majority.* 

The announcement of the new tax occasioned great '^^ *»» *• 
and general discontent. It aflfected all classes, ex- unpopular. 
cept the rentiers, who were specially exempted from 
its operation, and touched most nearly the owners 
and cultivators of the soil ; and as they formed the 

• Villars* Mdmoires. Pctitot's Collection, vol. Ixix. p. 220. 
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great majority and the most important part of the 
community, it was no easy matter to resist their 
clamours. In the present case they had justice upon 
their side, and were threatened with a burden likely 
to prove more intolerable from year to year. The 
tax, indeed, was limited to ten years, but if patiently 
submitted to, there could be no doubt that it would 
prove perpetual. When a government gets hold of a 
tax capable of augmentation, and certain in its re- 
turns, it is to such a tax that it is eager to resort in 
all its difficulties. The first fiftieth would in due 
time be followed by a second, and that by a third, 
until the state became the virtual owner of the whole 
soil, leaving to its cultivators nothing but a bare sub- 
sistence. An army of new fiscal officers would be 
enlisted, and scattered throughout the country to 
harass and defraud all concerned in raising the 
fruits of the earth. Every man who had an interest 
in land saw the necessity of resisting to the utmost 
an impost which, if collected with ease, would soon 
become far greater in amount than it was. 

It might have been easily foreseen by the govern- 
ment, that the practical difficulty of collecting such a 
tax as the dnqiuxntihme would be very great. Little 
pains had been taken to guard against this difficulty, 
and no express rules having been laid down for the 
guidance of the fiscal officers, their proceedings varied 
in difi^erent localities. The produce of land is a vague 
term, and may apply only to grain and other articles 
of human food ; or may be extended to all the fruits 
of the earth, including the annual increase of animals. 
Endless questions were certain to arise as to the sense 
to be attached to the term produce, and the officers of 
the revenue were sure to interpret it in the largest 
sense. The poor farmer had no protection against 
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the exactions of these officers, and he saw cattle, chap. 

• III. 

pigs, and poultry seized, as well as sheafs of standing ^— ^ 

corn. The tax was nominally a fiftieth, but in many ^''^l 
cases it must have been impossible to estimate this 1726. 
fiftieth, and in lieu of it, a twentieth or a tenth was no 
doubt often appropriated. The new tax was thus little 
better than a second taillej and perhaps worse ; for the 
collector did not demand a certain sum of money, but 
laid his hand upon the best portion of the farmer's 
produce, and removed it forthwith. No wonder that 
the cinquaniihne soon became odious to the country 
people. When a district was threatened with a visi- 
tation of its collectors, bands of women, armed with 
sticks and pitchforks, assembled and drove away these 
collectors by main force.* AU classes sympathised 
with the popular feeling, and the clergy were among 
the stoutest opponents of the cinquaniihne. The par- 
liaments were not less hostile to it. It was deemed 
hopeless to obtain in the usual manner the registra- 
tion of the edict imposing the cinquaniihne^ and a 
bed of justice was held, in order to leave no room for 
remonstrances. But the provincial parliaments were, 
if possible, more averse to the new tax than that of 
Paris. Those of Bordeaux, Bretagne, and Burgundy 
refused to register the edict, and their conduct met 
with general approbation. 

What added not a little to the embarrassment, was 
the occurrence of a serious scarcity in the very year 
in which the cinquantihme began to be collected. Bread 
rose to a very high price, and this as usual created a 
great ferment in the capital. But in the country the 
agitation was still fiercer; for the collection of the 
fiftieth appeared an atrocious injury, when the poor 

* Lemoutey, vol. ii. ch. xix. 
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CHAP, farmer had scarcely raised enough for the support 
> "'• . of his own family. It was fitted to excite that 



^721 family to fury, when a considerable portion of that 
1726. food which barely sufficed for its own consumption 
was seized by a tax-collector for the use of the 
state. The woman, as most interested in seeing 
that the children had a sufficiency of bread, was not 
likely to stand idly by when a man came, in the 
king's name, and snatched it from their mouths. She 
seized the weapon which first came to her hand, and 
was careless of future consequences, provided she 
could disable or scare away the wretch who wanted 
to deprive her little ones of their daily support. The 
cinquantihie became, therefore, the most odious of all 
taxes ; for while the payment of others could be de- 
ferred, that was exacted at once, and in a manner 
which admitted of no postponement. 
The rere- In thcsc circumstauccs it is not much to be won- 
fm^u ^ dered at, that the produce of the dnquantihme fell 
tbAo'w^t ^^^ short of the expectations formed by the minister, 
had been In manv cascs its collection was impossible, and in 
others, the payment of the tax was evaded or greatly 
reduced in amount. In the edict imposing the 
cinquantihne great things had been promised, and a 
confident hope expressed that, during the period in 
which it was to be maintained, a large portion of 
the public debt would be liquidated, and the finances 
placed in such good order, that vast relief would be 
afforded to the people, and all payments due from 
the state made in full, and at the appointed time. 
But it was soon found that the few millions derived 
from the new impost would be lost in the general 
revenue, without producing any sensible amelioration 
in the condition of the treasury. It is manifest, in- 
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deed, that at that period, taxes affecting alt classes 
of the community were collected with great laxity, 
and were far less productive than they ought 
to have been. But this did not render them less 
burdensome to the industrious classes; for on the 
contrary they were treated with greater rigour, in 
order to make up for the losses incurred by the eva- 
sions and privileges of the noble and powerfuL The 
faille and the gabelle were the mainstays of the trea- 
sury, because they chiefly affected the poor or the 
unprotected ; while the dixihme and the cinqvantihne 
did not produce one-third of what they might have 
done, had they been fairly assessed and levied. It 
had perhaps suggested itself to Duvemey Paris, that 
the cinquantihme^ from the mode of its collection, 
would prevent all evasion, and secure to the treasury 
a much larger return than it had derived from the 
previous attempts made to exact contributions from 
all classes of the community. But as the land was 
universally cultivated by roturiers, it was obvious 
that it was upon them, at least in the first instance, 
that the burden of the cinqtuintihne would fall most 
oppressively. No doubt, all taxes upon land are 
taxes upon the owners of land ; but, for a time, a 
new tax bears most heavily upon the occupier, espe- 
cially when that tax is imposed not less upon the 
fruits of his own toil than upon the produce of the 
soil which he cultivates. So far as the revenue was 
concerned, the cinquantihne had the disadvantage of 
exciting aU classes against it, and of inducing aU to 
concur in any means by which its burden might be 
lessened. The landowner knew that the new tax 
would in time reduce his rent : while the farmer had 
to submit to arbitrary exactions, and saw clearly that 
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CHAP, he could never throw off, upon his landlord, the whole 
or even the most considerable part of the impost to 



in. 



1721 which the land had been subjected. Thus, in all 
1726. efforts to impede the collection of the fiftieth, tenant 
and landlord had a common interest, and where 
these two parties agree, it is no easy matter to over- 
come their opposition. Judged of by its fruits, the ctn- 
quantihne was the worst of all possible taxes ; for it 
created a vast amount of popular discontent, and did 
not produce a revenue at all corresponding to the 
difficulty and odium of its collection. 
Thenucde But it was not only in financial matters that the 
g^ne'Sr^ government of M. le Due pursued a course calcu- 
poiicy. lated to agitate the country, and to create general 
dissatisfaction. The fatal effects of repealing the 
edict of Nantes had been long obvious to all en- 
lightened men, and were justly regarded as intimately 
connected with the disasters of the War of Succession. 
The bitterest and most dangerous enemies of Loub 
XIV. had been the refugees, who, had they met with 
fair and tolerant treatment, would have proved his 
most devoted subjects. The expulsion of great num- 
bers of skilful manufacturers and enterprising mer- 
chants had struck a fatal blow at the commercial 
prosperity of France, and done her far more per- 
manent damage than the frequent defeats which she 
had experienced on the field of battle. But although 
the insane policy of the great monarch had^ been at- 
tended with calamitous results to the Protestants, as 
well as to the kingdom, the former still existed in 
considerable numbers, and the central authorities had 
given up the attempt to coerce them, provided they 
did not obtrude their opinions or worship upon the 
public notice. This approach to religious toleration 
had been highly appi*ovcd of by the great mass of 
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intelligent persons, and had produced a beneficial 
effect throughout the country. 

But a state of things which grati6ed all well- 
wishers of their country did not meet the approba- 
tion of M. le Due and his advisers. The intention 
of Louis XIV. had been to root out Protestantism, 
and to establish an absolute uniformity of religion 
throughout his dominions. Laws intended to secure 
these objects had been enacted, but they had fallen 
into abeyance, and the professors of the reformed 
faith enjoyed a certain measure of security. The Due 
d'OrMans, if not favourable to them, had prohibited 
all attempt to disturb them, and they might flatter 
themselves that they were more likely to meet with 
favour than to suffer persecution at the hands of a 
Cond^. But they were grievously disappointed. The 
most rigorous orders were given to prevent and punish 
even the most secret observance of the Protestant 
worship ; so that a Huguenot could not pray or read 
the Scriptures within the bosom of his own family, 
without the danger of in^prisonment or loss of pro- 
perty. Not only so, but children, on the most in- 
sulting or unreasonable pretexts, were to be dragged 
away from their parents, and brought up in the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. But it was against the pastors 
that the government directed its fiercest indignation. 
If they were detected in the exercise of their func- 
tions, they were liable to be sent to the galleys, and 
treated as the vilest felons. If after having quitted 
the country they ventured to return to it, death was 
the penalty denounced against them. All others who 
after a profession of the Catholic faith relapsed into 
heresy, forfeited their property; and the memory 
of those who died without taking the sacrament in 
the recognised forms was publicly dishonoured. There 
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CHAP, had been a time when the promulgation of such ini- 

' quitous laws would have gratified the majority of 

^"^^^ the people, but now they excited the disapprobation 

1726. of all except the bigots, who are deaf to the voice of 

experience as well as to that of reason. 

But it was not only against the Protestants that 
the government displayed its savage tendencies. The 
attempt which it made to repress mendicancy was 
commendable in itself, but the means adopted were 
characterised by a brutal indiflference to human feel- 
ings and sufferings. Something like dep6ts of men- 
dicancy were established. They consisted of an asy- 
lum for the indigent, a prison for mendicants, and 
workshops for both. The mendicants were branded ; 
so that if they escaped from their enforced confine- 
ment, they might be more easily recaptured. But 
still there were fears that these dep6ts or hospitals 
would prove too small for the numbers who might 
be disposed, or might find it necessary, to resort to 
them. Dodun, Comptroller-General, was consulted 
upon the matter. Hb reply was, " Devant 6tre 
couch^ sur la paille, nourris au pain et k Teau, ils 
tiendront moins de place." * The poor wretches sub- 
jected to this merciful regimen would, no doubt, soon 
lose a considerable portion of their bulk, and could 
be better packed, so far as space was concerned. 
Dodun could claim little merit on the score of his 
financial abilities, but he would have made an admir- 
able jailer or master of a workhouse. 

The institution of the militia, which took place 
under the government of M. le Due, is more credit- 
able to its administrative skill. An ordinance was 
issued, dii*ecting that in every parish a certain number 

• TocqueviUe's Louis XV., vol. i. pp. 263, 264. 
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of men, between sixteen and fortji should be chosen 
by lot, and formed into military bands. These troops 
were^o undergo a short training after harvest, and 
from their body the standing army was to be recruited 
by voluntary enlistment. This seems to have been 
an excellent measure, and so far as individual liberty 
is concerned, contrasts favourably with the conscrip- 
tion, which renders every man liable to serve in the 
regular army, however unwilling to do so. But 
where an arbitrary government exists, it is always to 
be feared that state necessity will overrule all regu- 
lations favourable to personal freedom. 

The foreign policy of the Due de Bourbon differed 
considerably from that of the Due d'OrMans. There 
existed between the latter and the court of Spain 
many causes of distrust and hostility. As long as 
Louis XV. remained without issue, the accession of 
the House of Orleans to the throne of France was a 
matter of considerable probability. But the King of 
Spain was firmly resolved to maintain his hereditary 
claims, should Louis XY. die childless ; and thus at 
any moment the Due d'Orleans and Philip V. might 
be converted into declared enemies. The position 
of the Due de Bourbon was altogether different. 
He was extremely jealous of the House of Orleans, 
and no prospect was more hateful to him than that 
the head of that house should become king of France. 
He was much more wiUing to recognise the preten- 
sions of the Spanish monarch, and of course that 
potentate was eager to enter into an intimate alliance 
with a man who could do so much to forward his 
views. Philip V. had a strong attachment to his 
native country, and, no doubt, the hope of occupying 
its throne often dazzled his imagination. But, in 
truth, his was not a mind in which ambition held a 
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cBAP. strong place. He was weak and superstitious to an 
t ^^^ . incredible degree, and seems never to have been 
1721 thoroughly satisfied that he had a just claim tt) the 
1726. Spanish throne. In 1724, so strong did this feeling 
become, or so deeply penetrated was he with the 
necessity of exclusively attending to his spiritual 
concerns, that he resigned his crown in favour of his 
son Louis. This young prince, after a reign of seven 
months, was cut off by the small-pox, and the ques- 
tion of the succession became an all-important and 
urgent one. Ferdinand, the next brother of the 
deceased monarch, was far too young to take upon 
himself the exercise of the supreme authority, and 
the appointment of a regency seemed ridiculous while 
the abdicated sovereign was in the full vigour of life. 
Among all patriotic and intelligent men there was 
but one opinion, that Philip Y. should re-occupy the 
throne. But the unhappy man was perplexed by 
religious scruples, and doubted whether he could, 
without risk to hb salvation, resume the authority 
which he had relinquished. The queen urged him to 
do so with a vehemence dictated by her ambition and 
impatience of retirement ; while her nurse» a person 
of vast influence, loaded Philip with reproaches, and 
called upon him to act with the vigour of a man, if 
he would not prove the ruin of his own family. But 
superstition is tenacious of her rights, and for six 
days the ex-king resisted all the importunities ad- 
dressed to him. At last his confessor succeeded in 
removing his scruples, and the world was informed 
that Louis I. had been succeeded by Philip V.* 

But, in the meantime, the Due de Bourbon had 
begun to fear that his Spanish alliance was but a 

^ Duclos, ToL ii. pp. 255, 256. 
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feeble barrier against the chance of the young Due 
d'Orldans ascending the throne of France. His appre- 
hensions were quickened by an illness of Louis XV., 
and although there was no real danger, it was a 
warning not to be neglected. But what could be 
done? The young king had indeed got rid of his 
early delicacy, and at fifteen was more robust than 
many a young man at twenty. Marshal Villars, in 
his rough way, had called upon Louis to give a 
dauphin to France, and all felt that until that event 
took place, the tranquillity of the country could not 
be secure. But the Spanish treaty of 1721 placed a 
great difficulty in the way. The Infanta of Spain, 
then only three years of age, had been betrothed to 
Louis XV., and had been sent into France to receive 
an education suitable to her future destinies. As this 
young lady was eight years younger than the king, 
an early marriage was out of the question, and the 
Regent Orleans, in sanctioning such a union, can 
scarcely be acquitted of a desire to keep the chances 
of the succession open. But now, when the chief 
object was to establish that succession in the direct 
line, the engagement entered into with Spain was a 
great source of embarrassment to M. le Due and his 
advisers. To send back the infanta would be an 
insult which Spanish pride could never overlook, and 
the act coming from a friendly government would be 
peculiarly offensive. But so terrible was the appre- 
hension of an Orleans king, that M. le Due resolved 
to brave all dangers, and to marry the king without 
delay to a lady as old, or older than himself. 

But when this resolution was formed, the difficulty MarrUireof 
was to find a fitting consort for the king. It was **** ^*"^' 
necessary that she should be in such a position as to 
unite to royal birth a feeling of gratitude towards 

N 
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those to whom she owed her elevation. A sister of 
IL le Due's was first thought of, but Madame de Pric 
easily discovered that a princess of the house of Cond6 
would be more likely to undermine than to strengthen 
the influence of her brother and his mistress. The 
Czarina of llussia, widow of Peter the Great, was 
ambitious of raising her daughter to the throne of 
France, but M. le Due had some views upon the crown 
of Poland, and, in order to further these views, had 
a vague desire of marrying the Russian princess. 
At all events, he had no desire that she should 
become Queen of France. This honour was reserved 
for one who had no pretensions to it, and would have 
been extremely surprised had any one predicted the 
high destiny in store for her. Her father was Stanis- 
laus, ex-king of Poland. This unfortunate prince 
had, since bis deposition, lived in the greatest obscu- 
rity, and his chief support bad been a small pension 
derived from the French government. When the 
proposal for the hand of his daughter was communi- 
cated to the ex-monarch and his family, they could 
scarcely believe their good fortune, and, when con- 
vinced of it, poured out their hearts in gratitude to 
Heaven. The princess was conducted to Paris in a 
manner befitting the exalted mnk which awaited her, 
and her benefactors were not disappointed in the 
hope that she would do her utmost to confirm and 
extend their influence. 

But her favour was not able to save the first 
minister from his impending fate. His unpopularity 
was becoming greater from day to day, and the 
indignation manifested by Spain at the affront which 
had been put upon her was likely to add war to his 
other difficulties. But it was his domestic policy 
which had roused against him a host of enemies. A 
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great failure in the crops had added to the general chap. 
discontent. In Paris the distress was so extreme, that » , ' ■ 
the number of deaths was greatly increased, while ^"J^^ 
that of births was lessened ; and in the country, the 1726. 
destitution was rendered more severe by the neces- 
sity of supplying large quantities of grain for the con- 
sumption of the capital.* 

But as public opinion was not at that time so pow- nc is dis. 
erful as to overthrow ministries, that of M. le Due 
might perhaps have braved the storm, had it not pro- 
voked the opposition of Fleury. This prelate had 
appropriated to himself all the ecclesiastical patronage, 
and was always eager to find pretexts for meddling 
in the general affairs of the kingdom. He also made 
a point of being present at every interview which 
took place between the king and M. le Due. This 
last circumstance was particularly offensive to the 
first minister and his mistress, and, in conjunction 
with the queen, a scheme was formed for excluding 
Fleury from a privilege to which he justly attached 
great importance. The plot was attended with scarcely 
a momentary success, and terminated in the confu- 
sion of its contrivers. The king, after inviting 
M. le Due in a most cordial manner to sup with him 
at Rambouillet, sent him the following laconic note : 
" Je vous ordonne, sous peine de d&obdissance, de 
vous rendre a Chantilly, et d'y demeurer jusqu'a 
nouvel ordre." To the queen a missive not much 
more agreeable was addressed — " Je vous prie, Ma- 
dame, et s'il le fautje vous Tordonne, de faire toutce 
que Peveque de Fr6jus vous dira de ma part, comme 
si c'ctait moi-meme." The poor queen was much 
affected by the receipt of this ungracious epistle, and 

• Lemontej, vol. ii. cli. xix. 
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it effectually prevented her from ever again interfering 
in matters of state. Madame de Prie and the Parises 
were also exiled from the court. The lady sank into 
a kind of despair, and suddenly expired in the fol- 
lowing year, without any apparent disease. D'Argen- 
son states that she had poisoned herself.* 

* Villara' M6inoircB. Feti tot's, vol. Ixix. pp. 239, 256, 2G0, 261. 
Lemontoj, vol. ii. ch. xix. D'Argenson, M^^inoircs, pp. 201 — 20-1. 
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CHAP. IV. 
1726—1743. 

Iflcurj. — lib Character. — Declines ilie Title of First Minister, but ex- 
ercises the Power. — Uis domestic and foreign Policy. — Dillcrences 
with Spain. — Ripperda. — Uis Schemes and Downfall — Fleury's 
Financial Policj. — Abolition of the Cinquanti^me. — The Coinage 
settled upon a permanent Basis. — Reduction of Rentes. — Popular 
Discontent. — Disputes with the Parliament. — Orry is appointed 
Coraptrollcr-GeneraL — His Character and Plans. — War breaks out. 
— Its Causes and Progress. — Great Financial Difficulties. — Rc-cst&- 
blishment of the Dixi^e. — Other Means are adopted to raise Money. 
— ^Fleury*s Eagerness for Peace.— Its Conclusion. — Death of the Km- 
pcror Charles Y I. — It leads to a general War. — France takes Part 
with the Enemies of Maria Theresa. — The Brothers Belle Isle. — 
Their Magnificent Schemes and Promises dazzle Fleury. — Great 
Financial Difficulties. — Fleury soon grows weary of the War. — 
Means which he employs in order to obtain Peace. — His Over- 
tures are treated wiUi Contempt. — Fleury*s internal Policy. — Uis 
Death. — General Condition of the Kingdom at the Close of his 
Administration. 

The fall of M. le Due gave the liveliest satisfaction to chap. 
all classes*, and the character and career of his sue- ^ , ' ^ 
cessor were such as to inspire general conGdcnce. *^^^ 
The man who had now become the depositary of all 1743. 
political power, was a universal favourite; for his Ficury: his 
mild, insinuating, and unobtrusive manners had dis- 
armed envy, and his past life had borne ample witness 
to hb patience and moderation. / 'Fleury was of 
obscure birth. He was bom in 1(^53, and, like most 
men of his class, who aspired to distinction, liad 
selected the church as his profession. He attained 

* Voltaire* Si^clo de Louis XV. ch. iii. He speaks from his 
own recollection of the efiect produced. 
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considerable eminence in the studies intended to 
prepare him for his future duties. As he advanced 
in life he developed those agreeable qualities which, 
to a poor and an unprotected man, are the surest 
means of obtaining success in life. He had the 
good fortune to attract the favourable notice of 
Cardinal Bonzi. Through the influence of that 
prolate he was made almoner to the queen of 
Louis XIV. On the death of that princess, in 
1G83, her almoner was appointed to the same situa- 
tion in the household of the king. He was thus 
apparently on the high road to fortune, but it seems 
that Louis XIV. did not view his new almoner with 
great regard. Fleury went much into company, and 
courted especially the society of important person- 
ages, such as ministers of state and high ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. He was first endured, then liked, and 
the young abb^ numbered among his friends many 
who were as able as they were willing to promote his 
interests. But the general esteem which Fleury had 
acquired was no recommendation to Louis XIV., who 
exacted from his courtiers an exclusive devotion to 
himself, and who delighted in mortifying those who 
shared among the servants what was due to the master 
alone. It may have been also, that the character of 
Fleury was not of a kind to conciliate the great 
monarch, whose excellent judgment and close obser- 
vation perhaps convinced him that the qualities of 
the abb<^ were not such as render a man eminent in 
cliurch or state. But importunity seldom fails to 
attain its purpose at last, and tlie Archbishop of 
Paris persuaded Louis XIV. to confer tlie bishopric 
of Fn^jus upon Fleury. In doing so, the king is said 
to have spoken in the following manner : — ** Eh bien, 
monseigneur, vous voulez done que je fussc TabbiS 
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6veque de Fr^jus: vous insistez que c'est une diocfese chap. 
au bout du royaume, et en pays perdu. U faut done ^^' 



vous satisfairei mais souvenez bien, je vous le pr6dis, 1726 
vous vous en repentirez." This was certainly a very 1743. 
ungracious manner of bestowing a favour, but the 
words imputed to Louis seem ill-fitted to the occasion, 
and possess no point except when taken in connexion 
with the long subsequent fact, that Fleury, in the 
Jansenist controversy, took a strong part in opposi- 
tion to the views of Cardinal Noailles. 

The preferment which Fleury had at last obtained 
at the mature age of fifty, seemed calculated rather 
to repress than to excite ambition. Fr^jus was at 
the southern extremity of the kingdom, and the 
bishopric was not so richly endowed as to compensate 
for its remoteness from court. To a man like Fleury, 
fond of society, and fitted to adorn it, his new 
appointment was little better than a sentence of exile. 
Nor did the bishop conceal his sentiments. In his 
letters to his friends, he was accustomed to sign 
himself Fleury, Bishop of Fr^jus by the divine indig- 
nation.* But at Fr^jus, as elsewhere, Fleury sought 
to conciliate all with whom he came in contact, and 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, although the 
enemies of France, had cause to admire and praise 
the courtesy of the Bishop of Frejus. Perhaps 
this politeness was not so agreeable to Louis XIV. 
At all events there appeared no probability of Fleury 
being called upon to fill a more important position. 
He was, however, determined not to die Bishop of 
Frejus, and obtained permission to relinquish that sec, 
on the plea of ill health. He seems also to have 
retained, or acquired, powerful friends at court. lie 

• Voltaire, Louis XV. cli. iii. 
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ciiAP. was appointed preceptor of the young dauphin, and 
^ / ' in a codicil to his will, Louis XIV. had expressed his 
1726 desire that the ex-bishop should retain this office 
1743. during the minority of the king. 

The position in which Fleury was now placed was 
one that suited him exactly. It enabled him to sow 
the seeds of great future influence, without obtruding 
liis pretensions or provoking rivals. The Marshal Vil- 
leroi, the governor of the young king, was a vain, an 
insolent, and incapable man. He rated his own claims 
very high, and Fleury convinced him that he was the 
most devoted of his dependents. His sincerity was 
in time put to the test, for the Regent, sick of the 
haughtiness of Villeroi, ordered him to be arrested, 
and sent into exile. Fleury, in fulfilment of a pro* 
mise which he had made to the marshal, left the 
court, and retired to a house which he had at Issy. 
The young king bore the absence of his governor with 
great equanimity ; but the departure of Fleury filled 
him with despair. The Regent did his best to recall 
the bishop, and, after some decent show of reluctance, 
the prelate resumed his station near the person of 
the king. His gentle manners had found their way 
to the heart of tlie royal child, who regarded his pre- 
ceptor with unbounded respect, if not with ardent 
affection. The unequivocal proof which had been 
afforded of this fact naturally made a profound im- 
pression upon the Due d'0rl6ans and the whole court, 
lint Fleury remained modest and unobtrusive as 
before, apparently satisfied with his office, and aspiring 
to nothing higher. 

This absence of pretension was wise on the part 
of Fleury; for morally and intellectually he was a 
very ordinary man, and little qualified to cope with 
difficulties or opposition. He had a strong love of 
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power, but he was willing to incur no risks in order 
to obtain it. lie had little confidence in his own 
resources, for they were very limited ; and during his 
long life he had established no claim to personal dis- 
tinction. As an author, a preacher, and a bishop, he 
had done his part creditably, but without ever rising 
above the dull level of mediocrity. None had a 
bad word to say of him, but neither did any ascribe 
to him the honour due to heroic virtue, or distin- 
guished ability. lie was one of those of whom all men 
speak well, because he tolerates all, and never dis- 
plays that undeniable superiority which men hate, even 
while they do homage to it. Fleury wounded no man's 
vanity, not only because his demeanour was modest, 
but because he displayed no qualities which could 
excite the envy of others. This kind of man becomes 
the idol of society, because his intellect, his morality, 
and his piety neither rise above nor fall below the 
social standard. He was calm and moderate in all 
things, and when placed at the head of a great nation, 
was still careful not to provoke jealousy.* 

While, therefore, he wished it to be known that he necunesthe 
succeeded to more than the power of M. le Due, he mtoi^r/'' 
declined to accept the title of first minister. But no ^^ **r- 
man had ever possessed the prerogatives of that office power, 
in ampler measure. Louis XY., as he grew up, was 
obviously neither fit nor inclined to exercise that 
personal authority which Louis XIV. had so long 
wielded. It is indeed the severest reproach which 
has ever been made ag^nst Fleury that he had care- 
fully refrained from so cultivating the mind of his 
royal pupil, as to awaken within him the desire of 

* Nouvelle Biographic Gcn^rale, Paris, 1856, vol. xvii. Ar- 
ticle Fleury. Micbaud's Biographic Univcrscllc, vol. xv. Idem* 
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governing as well as reigning. The young king was 
not destitute of natural abilities, and had his ambition 
been excited and directed, he might have become 
qualified to perform those important duties which 
devolve upon an absolute sovereign. But a boy who 
is taught that he is master of millions of men*, and 
that his will when once expressed, admits of no oppo- 
sition, is not likely to prove an industrious or a docile 
student. There is no royal road to knowledge, and 
those to whom the education of a minor king is 
intrusted are seldom high-minded enough to impose 
disagreeable tasks upon one whose favour will become 
the surest passport to future wealth and distinction. 
To suppose that Fleury deliberately sought to retain 
in ignorance and indolence the child confided to his 
care would be to judge him too severely. The deli- 
cate health of Louis XV. rendered it necessary that 
for a time more attention should be paid to his bodily 
vigour than to his mental improvement. When this 
necessity had passed away* tlie boy had become too 
old to be easily constrained, and Fleury's sense of 
duty was at no time so strong as to induce him to act 
in accordance with its dictates, although in opposition 
to his own interests. As it was, his pupil was 
strongly attached to him, listened with respect to his 
gentle admonitions, and exhibited no precocious incli- 
nation to vice. As a political Mentor, Fleury could 
not impart what he did not himself possess, — enlarged 
views of domestic and foreign policy, and that prac- 

* Duclos, vol. i. p. 337, and vol. ii. p. 166. When great crowds 
were assembled in the garden of the Tuileries, Villeroi was ac- 
customed to lead the king from window to window, and pointing 
Lis attention to the people, he exclaimed, — ** Eh bicn ! mon 
maitre, tout cela est li vous ; tout vous apparticnt ; vuus en etcs 
Ic maitre." 
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tical knowledge which is necessary to guide and chap. 
control the administration of public affairs. 



When Fleury found himself placed at the head of 



1726 

to 

affairs, and with unlimited power, he must have felt ^743. 
the necessity of coming to some decision as to his ^^^^ 
future policy. But he was timid and vacillating, *»«*«» 
much fonder of listening to advice than of taking 
upon himself the responsibility of adopting a deter- 
minate course.* lie was from habit and principle a 
great economist, and he had no hesitation in resolv* 
ing to curtail the public expenses as much as possible. 
He lived in a plain and unostentatious manner, and 
neither on his own account, nor that of others, was 
he disposed to imitate the prodigality of the Mazarins 
and the Dubois! As there was nothing which he 
dreaded so much as public odium, Fleury sought to 
ward it off by avoiding all that external display 
which irritates the people, and renders them impatient 
of new taxation, because they believe that it is in- 
tended to support the personal extravagance of the 
minister, not to provide for the real wants of the 
state. But if fresh imposts were to be avoided, it 
was still more essential to maintain peace than to 
practise economy. A single year's war would absorb 
far more money than the most reckless ruler ever 
dared to appropriate to his own use. Peace without, 
as well as economy within, was therefore the grand 
object to which Fleury was resolved to devote his 
most zealous efforts. 

But at the moment when the helm of affairs was Diircrrncri 
committed to his guidance, there appeared consider- "^ "' 
able danger of a new war with Spain. As might 
have been expected, the sending back of the Infanta 

• D*ArgenflOD, McmoireSy pp. 307 — 309. 
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CHAP, had given mortal offence to Philip V. He had re- 
- / ' ceived the intelligence with the strongest expressions 
1726 of indignation, and his usually sluggish nature seemed 
1743. roused to energy by a sense of the personal indignity 
which he had suffered. The court of France was, of 
course, lavish of apologies, but Philip declared that 
he would take into consideration no apology which 
M. le Due did not come to render in person. The 
dismissal of the Due de Bourbon was calculated to 
appease the wrath of the irritated monarch, and 
Fleury neglected no means of soothing his wounded 
vanity, and would probably have succeeded in doing 
so, but for the intervention of an adventurer, who 
had acquired great influence in Spain. Since the 
death of Louis XIV. few things had tended more to 
unsettle the Spanish Government than the facility 
with which it lent itself to the schemes and promises 
of strangers, who undertook to restore it to its former 
predominance in Europe. In spite of the warning 
which he ought to have derived from the disastrous 
career of Alberoni, Philip V. was now deceived by 
another foreigner of even less merit. 
Ripprnia: This foreiffuer was a Dutchman, named Ripperda. 

hit ichemct , , 

and down- Hc had bccn originally a Protestant, but had abjured 
***** that faith in favour of Catholicism. The prosecution 

of some private enterprise had induced him to visit 
Spain, where he succeeded in forming a connexion 
with the government. He was intrusted with a com- 
mercial mission to the emperor, and fulfilled it so 
much to the satisfaction of the court, that on his 
return he was created a grandee of Spain. Clothed 
with this dignity he proceeded to Vienna as ambas- 
sador, and in the hope of inducing the Austrian 
ministry to enter into a formal alliance with Spain. 
The quarrel resulting from the War of Succession 
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had hitherto prevented any friendly intercourse be- 
tween Spain and the empire. But Ripperda had 
persuaded Philip V. that it would be impossible for 
him to revenge the affront which he had received 
from France, unless he formed an intimate alliance 
with the emperor. The Spanish queen still cast a 
longing eye towards Italy, and had not lost the hope 
of converting Naples into an independent kingdom, 
for one of her sons. Painful experience had con- 
vinced her that she could not accomplish this object 
by means of her own resources, but Ripperda per- 
suaded her that it might be achieved by means of a 
close union with the empire. It was to pave the 
way for this union that Ripperda was now sent to 
Vienna, and for a time he seemed to meet with con- 
siderable success. But the attention of the French 
government was roused, and the Due de Richelieu 
was despatched to Vienna to counteract the intrigues 
of Ripperda. The latter finding himself unable to 
maintain his ground against the Frenchman returned 
to Madrid. 

But his failure had not deprived him of the confi- 
dence of his own court, and he was raised to the 
highest dignities of the state. He was made Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and of War, and he was intrusted 
with a supreme control over the finances; in a 
word, he became first minister with even more than 
the power usually attached to that office. He seems 
to have flattered himself that wielding the resources 
of Spain, he might be able without foreign aid to ac- 
complish the schemes which he had formed. He 
made the most strenuous efforts to collect the means 
which he deemed necessary for canying out the 
splendid enterprises with which he had dazzled his 
own imagination and that of the queen. But Spain 
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cnAP. had become poorer and fccblor since the downfall of 
■ ' ■ Alberoni, and Ripperda had neither the skill nor the 
1726 patience to restore her greatness. Besides, hia pro- 
1743. cecdings had attracted the notice of the other states 
of Europe, and the alliance between England and 
France rendered it their common interest to thwart 
any aggressive designs on the part of Spain. Even 
the weak Philip V. and his restless consort became 
convinced that Rip^ierda was a dangerous counsellor. 
That charlatan, trembling for his own safety, sought 
refuge at the English embassy, but he was forcibly 
removed from that asylum, and sent as a prisoner to 
the Tower of Segovia. From that place he contrived 
to make his escape, ond returned to Holland, where 
he renounced the Catholic faith, and returned to that 
which he had fortnerly professed. Me then visited 
England, and is said to have entertained some hope 
of supplanting Sir R. Walpole. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Morocco, where he embraced the MussuU 
man religion, was loaded with honours and raised to 
the office of chief minister. For a time his good for- 
tune seemed to justify his elevation, but the failure 
of a military expedition which he had undertaken 
led to his disgrace. He, however, retained his courage 
and ingenuity, and set himself up as the founder of a 
new religion. His doctrines consisted of a mixture 
of Christianity, Mohammcdism, and Judaism. But 
the new creed, although adapted to various tastes, 
did not meet with much popular favour, and in 1737 
Ripperda died at Tetuan, generally neglected and 
despised.* 
piMirj'« "When the apprehension of war had been removed, 

pM^'!*' it became the great object of the new minister to 

* ilichaud'a Biograpliie Univeraellc, Aiticle Riitpunlk. Lacn- 
telle, vol. ii. b. 6 ; p. 107, not«. 
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regulate the financial administration so as to remove 
the causes of popular discontent. At the fall of the 
system, the farming of the revenue had been in a 
great measure abolished, and the collection of the 
taxes confined to officers deriving their authority di- 
rectly from the government. This change of system 
had not been attended with beneficial results, and it 
was now resolved to revert to the old plan. The 
immediate effect was highly encouraging. Taxes 
which had not produced more than 55,000,000 
livres were now farmed for six years at an annual 
rate of 80,000,000 livres exclusive of charges of col- 
lection. Thus the treasury obtained an additional re- 
venue of 25,000,000 livres. But the farmers did not 
make a bad bargain. They received authority to collect 
all arrears for their own behoof, and during the term 
of their lease, these arrears amounted to 60,400,000 
livres. Their ordinary profits were estimated at 
96,000,000 livres, so that during the six years their 
whole gain did not fall short of 156,000,000 livres, 
or 26,000,000 annually, equivalent to one million 
sterling.* It is obvious that all this profit on the 
part of the farmers was pure loss for the government: 
since such profit was independent of the charges of 
collection. But at that period the system of fiscal 
administration was so lax, and its control over its 
own officers so imperfect, that in many cases not one 
half of the revenue found its way to the treasury. 

The additional revenue which had been obtained Abomionor 
by leasing the general farms enabled Fleury to per- q^,^*^ 
form a most popular act, that of repealing the tax of 
2 per cent, upon produce and revenue. The pro- 
duce from this tax had been very small : not much 

• Bnillj, vol. ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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exceeding 5,000,000 livres. It was clear that the 
tax had been assessed in a very clumsy manner, and 
that it had been most extensively evaded. Even had 
it been confined to the gross produce of land, the 
revenue received would have been ridiculously small. 
For had it been correctly assessed, the whole produce 
of the land of France would have amounted to only 
260,000,000 livres or ten millions sterling ; while it 
may be safely asserted, that that produce was at least 
five, or six times greater. But income derived from all 
kinds of real property was likewise subject to this tax 
of 2 per cent., so that the revenue derived from that 
tax was probably not one sixth of what it ought to 
have been. The repeal of an impost so burdensome 
to the subject, and so profitless to the treasury, was 
a measure of which the propriety, or rather the neces- 
sity, was clear to every financier. 
Tbeeoinage In many parts of this work we have pointed out 
Tperml!^ the scrious evils which at different periods resulted 
from the arbitrary alteration of the coinage. As the 
country advanced in prosperity and its commercial 
dealings became more extensive, the exercise of this 
despotic authority was less patiently submitted to, and 
produced more injurious embarrassments. In all 
transactions with foreign countries, the varying value 
of the current coin was a source of difficulty and loss. 
Even at home, the daily business of life was im- 
peded by the changes which took place in the in- 
trinsic value of money. Sometimes it was on a par 
with the value of bullion, at other times rose above 
or fell below that value. The merchant sold his 
commodities at such a price, representing such a 
quantity of silver, but before his account was settled 
the price agreed upon contained one fifth or one 
fourth less silver. Traders wei^e always endeavour- 



n«iit botU. 
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ing 80 to arrange their prices, as to correspond with chap. 

the variations in the coin, and consequently in the , L^ 

rate of exchange with other countries. Under such ^726 
a system there could be no steadiness of prices, and 1743. 
while his wages remained nominally the same, the 
workman often found that their purchasing power 
had become far less. 

It was, therefore, greatly to the credit of Cardinal 
Fleury and his advisers, that they resolved to sacri- 
fice the apparent advantage which the state derived 
from its assumed right of increasing the nominal 
value of the coin. That value was now definitely 
fixed at the rate of fifty livres the marc of silver, and 
has since then undergone no essential change.* At 
the period when it was established as a fixed rule 
that the coin should remain invariable at the value 
which had been assigned to it, the immediate advan- 
tage was no doubt greatly in favour of the govern- 
ment. The value of the marc of silver was raised 
from thirty-five to fifty livres, so that on all the 
money returned to the mint for recoinage a consider, 
able profit was made. This, however, was a very light 
evil compared with the advantage of imparting future 
stability to all monetary transactions. 

But the credit which Fleury had gained by these R«incuaa 
two measures was seriously aflfected by an attempt to ** ^^^' 
reduce the rentes. The Comptroller-General Desforts 
suggested to the cardinal, that a considerable saving 
might be effected by suppressing some rentes, and 
making proportionate deductions from others. Fleury, 
always eager to save the public money, gave his as- 
sent to the proposed plan. Its chief object was to 

* Bailly, vol. i. p. 112. Pancton's Metrologie, &c., pp. 13G — 
1 39. Torqueville's I^oiiis XV., vol. i. cli. xiii. p. 286. 
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IV. 

7726" 

to 

1743. 



Popular 
discunteut. 



reduce the rentes viaghes which had been granted to 
those who had suffered from the fall of Law's system. 
The reductions made varied from one-sixth to one 
half, and even two-thirds. The rentes most recently 
purchased suffered the severest diminution, those of 
1720 retaining five-sixths of their value, while those 
of 1724 were reduced to one-third. At the same 
time all rentes of ten livres and under upon the taille 
were entirely suppressed. The reason assigned for 
this last proceeding was, that the rentiers neglected to 
apply for their dividends, and that much unnecessary 
complication was thereby produced in the public ac- 
counts. But had these petty rentes been redeemed, 
this objection would have been removed, and the 
national creditors left without any just grounds of 
complaint.* 

It was no wonder that measures 3uch as these 
gave rise to wide-spread discontent. To allege that 
the rentes granted to those who had suffered by the 
fall of Law's system might be justly repudiated in 
part or in whole, was adding insult to wrong. So far 
as that system was concerned, the public, not the 
state, was the injured party. As we have already 
shown, the government was strictly responsible for 
all the proceedings of the bank, and of the Company of 
the West. By means of the visa the state had made 
a compromise with its creditors, and the latter had a 
full right to all the advantages which had been of- 
fered to them, and which they had no alternative 
but to accept. It was very possible that some of 
these creditors had obtained paper money by im- 
proper means, or at a very inadequate value; but 



* Bailly, vol. ii. p. 114. Bresson, Ilistoire Financi^rc dc lu 
France, vol. i. Article DcsforU. Lacretellc, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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then the commissioners of the visa had been appointed cuap. 
to investigate all these matters, and their verification ^' 



precluded all subsequent inquiries. Had an impartial 1'726 
examination taken place, the national debt would 1743. 
have been augmented, not reduced; for thousands 
had been deprived of their all, because they had 
placed faith in the declarations of the government, 
or had been compelled by that government to ex- 
change valid securities for worthless notes. Never 
was the public faith more explicitly and more justly 
pledged to any arrangement than was the govern- 
ment of France to the honest carrying out of the 
conclusions at which its own specially appointed 
officers had arrived. 

The cardinal soon found that he had made a 
grievous mistake in sacrificing the national faith to 
paltry considerations of economy. The rentiers 
were a numerous body, and their clamours had more 
than once endangered the existence of a government. 
Paris was the favourite residence of the rentiers, and 
the peace of the capital could not be depended upon 
when they considered their interests imperilled. 
There was nothing which Fleury dreaded so much 
as popular discontent ; for he was conscious that it 
was only in quiet times that he could hope to carry 
on the government in a satisfactory manner. Foreign 
war he detested and dreaded, but internal insurrec- 
tion was an evil far more formidable and dangerous. 
He was, besides, averse to harsh measures, and rather 
than rule by force would perhaps have preferred to 
retire into private life. But a more agreeable alter- 
native was to yield io the public voice, and to with- 
draw a measure to which the resistance was likely to 
become every day stronger, since the personal in- 
terests of so many were concerned in the matter. 

o 2 
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CHAP. Desforte was, therefore compelled to retrace his 



IV. 



^ steps, and although some parts of his scheme were 

to^ carried into effect, its most essential provisions were 

1743. set aside. A few had still reason to complain, but 

the many were so far pacified as to submit in patience 

to evils much less than they had at first been led 

to dread. 

Dtaputci About the same time Fleury was involved in serious 

with fliA 

iiariuuncnt disputcs with tlic parliament in regard to matters 
upon which he was unwilling to make concessions. 
Ever since its publication, the bull Unigenitua had 
been the fruitfiil cause of disturbance in France. This 
papal bull condemned one hundred and one propositions 
extracted from a commentary upon the New Testament 
published by Quesnel. These propositions chiefly re- 
lated to the doctrines of grace and predestination, and 
embodied Calvinistic sentiments more or less de- 
cided. The grand object of the Jesuit party was to 
secure the legal recognition of the bull, that is, its 
registration in the archives of parliament. But to the 
bull not only the parliament but many bishops were 
opposed. The ground upon which the former took 
its stand was, that the registration of the bull would 
imply an acknowledgment of the papal jurisdiction, 
and a sacrifice of the sovereign rights of the crown. 
As to the bishops, they had but a poor chance when 
both king and pope were hostile to them. Cardinal 
Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, made himself particu- 
larly conspicuous in persecuting the prelates who 
declined to give their sanction to the bull. Ue sum- 
moned a provincial council at Embrun, with the view 
of inquiring into the faith of one of his suffragans. 
This suffragan was Soanen, Bishop of Senez, a man 
of most exemplary character, and upwards of eighty 
years of age. The council condemned the views im- 
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puted to Soanen, and called upon him to recant. The 
aged prelate refused to do so. He was in conse- 
quence suspended from the exercise of his episcopal 
functions. But his enemies were not satisfied, and 
they obtained a royal order exiling him to a place 
situated among the mountains of Auvergne. There 
death soon put an end to his sufferings.* 

It was easier however to dispose of a Jansenist 
bishop than to silence the remonstrances of parliament, 
supported as they were by public opinion. When the 
huW^Unigenitus was presented to the parliament in 
the usual manner, it refused to register it. But a bed 
of justice was held, at which this registration took 
place, as a matter of course. Still the parliament, 
although it had no direct remedy against this despotic 
act, continued to denounce in a fearless manner 
ultramontane doctrines. It could do so to better 
advantage, since its professed object was not to 
obtain an extension of its own jurisdiction, but to de- 
fend the sovereign rights of the crown. In regard to 
this matter, it adopted the strongest resolutions. It 
declared that the temporal power was established by 
God, and was independent of all other authority, on 
whatever basis it pretended to rest. As to the limits 
between temporal and spiritual jurisdiction, it did not 
belong to the ministers of religion, but to the state, to 
define them. No canons of the Church could become 
law without the sanction of the sovereign. To him it 
belonged to exercise exclusive external authority, and 
to compel his subjects of all classes to obey the laws.f 
These principles, and others clearly flowing from 
them, the parliament asserted in the most distinct 
manner, and pledged itself to support with all the re- 

* Lacretelley toI. ii. p. 6. 

t Rccueil (Ics Lois, vol. ii. p. 374. Lacretellc, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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CHAP, sources at its command. In the conduct which it 
a ^^' . adopted, it was earnestly supported by public opinion, 
1726 and even by the more enlightened of the clergy. In 
1743. the time of Louis XIV. Bossuet and the great ma- 
jority of the French bishops had professed views 
virtually corresponding to those now enunciated by 
the parliament. 

But even under Louis XIV. a change hod gradually 
taken place, and what were tenned Gallican princi- 
ples had become unpopular in the church and at 
court. Dubois, in order to further his own ends, had, 
during the regency, done his utmost to gratify the 
pope; and the acceptance of the bull Unigenitua 
had beca required from all those who aspired to 
ecclesiastical preferment. Cardinal Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, had been, indeed, the firm opponent 
of ultramontane doctrines ; but he was now very old, 
and had been at last persuaded to sanction the bull 
Unigenitua without modification. This was a great 
triumph to the papal party, but the resolute conduct 
of the parliament still stood in their way. The chief 
parliamentary leader in this contest was the Abb6 
Pucelle, a nephew of Marshal Catinat; and what 
was of more importance, a man of untiring energy 
and great eloquence. Although considerably above 
seventy, he was always at his post, proposing strong 
resolutions, and supporting them with all the argu- 
ments most likely to move those whom he addressed. 
The quarrel became more bitter from day to day, and 
so decidedly was parliament supported by the general 
feeling, that it seemed likely to neutralise the efibrts 
of the bigots and the timeservers. 

In such a state of things, the position of Cardinal 
Fleury was a difficult one. As the chief minister of 
state, it was incumbent upon him to maintain the 
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rights of the crown ; but as a churchman, his sympa- cnAP. 
thics went with the ultramontane party. Nor were . ' > 
there wanting personal considerations to influence 1726 
him in the same direction. Soon after his accession 1743, 
to the ministry, the pope had bestowed the cardinal's 
hat upon him in a manner unusually honourable; 
this dignity, so much prized by ecclesiastics, being 
conferred upon Fleury in a special way, and some 
months before the usual time of election. Thus, 
gratitude for such a distinguished mark of favour 
rendered the cardinal disposed to do what he could 
to gratify the pope. But resentment and wounded 
vanity are more powerful in their influence than the 
remembrance of favours received ; and the former 
motives were not wanting to stir up Fleury 's zeal 
against the impugners of papal supremacy. Under 
Louis XIV., while the Jansenist controversy, renewed 
by the publication of Quesnel, was raging, Fleury had 
been requested by that monarch to take up the pen 
in defence of orthodoxy. He did so, but not with 
very brilliant success, and he laid himself open to a 
most cutting reply from Quesnel. That writer had 
fascinated the religious world by the sweetness and 
attractiveness of his style ; but in his answer to Fleury 
he proved himself an adept in satire "as well as 
unction. lie rendered the poor Bishop of Frcjus 
thoroughly ridiculous ; and that amiable prelate had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the injury. Pucelle 
had, in a different manner, offended the susceptibility 
of Fleury. The abb6 and he were contemporaries, 
and the former, in earlier days, had acquired some 
knowledge of certain amorous frailties on the part of 
the now decorous cardinal. These Pucelle had made 
known, no doubt, to the great diversion of the world 

o 4 
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CHAP, in general, as well as to the sensible mortification of 
V \' I Fleury.* 



1726 Urged, therefore, by private as well as public con- 

1743. siderations, the cardinal adopted the most resolute 
measures against the parliament. That court cm- 
bodied in formal resolutions the principles which we 
have explained, but the royal council immediately 
published an edict annulling those resolutions, and 
utterly denying the right of the parliament to engage 
in such discussions.f But Pucelle and those who 
supported him remained undaunted, and it was neces- 
sary to assert the authority of the crown, or to sub- 
mit to the pretensions of the parliament. This last 
course could not be thought of, and a royal order was 
issued, sending into exile Pucelle and several others 
who had made themselves particularly active. But 
the ferment still continued, and a new element of 
disturbance came into existence, when immense 
crowds assembled in the cemetery of St.-M6dard 
to witness miracles said to be performed at the tomb 
of the Abb6 Paris. He had been a zealous Jansenist, 
but dead, was of more use to his party than he had 
been while living. That some apparent cures were 
wrought, cannot admit of a doubt, but they were 
probably due more to the nature of the disease and to 
the force of imagination than to any virtue emanating 
from the remains of the Abb^ Paris. But whatever 
might be the real cliaracter of these cures, they pro- 
duced a great immediate impression, and it was loudly 
asserted, that God himself had declared against the 
bull Uniijenitus. The delusion spread so fast, and 
threatened such serious consequences, that the govcrn- 

* Lacretcllc, vul. ii. p. G. 
f It<:cuuil, vol. xxi. p. 3G(). 
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mcnt at last interposedi and ordered the cemetery chap. 



IV. 



to be closed.* Some wag wrote upon the walls: ^ 
" By order of the king, it is forbidden to God to per- ^^26 
form any more miracles here." The cry of miraculous 1743. 
interference soon died away, and the parliament also 
grew gradually weary of its contest with the court. 

In the meantime the cardinal, who had been little onr is 
pleased with the dilemma in which Desforts' plan as to comptroller 
the rentes hud involved the government, had got rid ^^^^^^ 
of that functionary, and had selected Orry to succeed 
him. He was the son of the Orry who, during the 
War of Succession, had distinguished himself as a 
financier in Spain. The young man had filled various 
offices connected with the administration, and had 
latterly been appointed intendant of Perpignan. He 
had acquired a considerable reputation, and seemed 
now to be the fittest person to undertake the manage- 
ment of the finances. 

He was not, however, a man very much fitted to deal i^is chano- 

tcT and 

with financial difficulties, or difficulties of any kind. puun. 
He was indeed economical, and from the roughness 
of his manners had acquired a reputation for integrity. 
But he seems never to have aimed at improving the 
fiscal system which he found established, nor of sup- 
plying the wants of the treasury by doing away with 
those iniquitous distinctions by which the wealthiest 
portion of the community was exempted from contri- 
buting to the wants of the state. Orry was, like his 
patron, desirous to move quietly on in the beaten 
track, without attempting any hazardous novelties, or 
raising the opposition of powerful classes. When he 
ussuiucd office, the treasury was, as usual, in great 
want of replenishing, and he deemed a new lottery 
the best means of supplying the deficiency. 

* Itccueil dc8 Lois, p. 369. 
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But although a timid and petty policy might, by 
aid of the economy enforced by the cardinal, have 
1726 been adequate to provide for the ordinary wants of 
1743. the treasury, it was altogether insufficient when war 
warbreaki took placc. In spitc of his lovc of peace, and his 
desire to avoid all the causes which might lead to its 
infraction, Fleury found himself compelled to take an 
active part in exciting a new war. The father of the 
queen, Stanislaus, ex-king of Poland, had never 
acquiesced in his exclusion from a throne to which, 
in his own opinion, he had been lawfully elected. 
His connexion with the royal family of France had 
naturally awakened within him the hope of some day 
or other recovering his I'oyal dignity. The pride and 
gallantry of the French nobility had also led them to 
take up as their own the quarrel of the grandfather 
of their future monarch. It seemed an insult to 
France that the alliance of Stanislaus with that 
country had obtained for him no advantage, except a 
considerable increase of the pension which he had 
formerly received. The timorous policy of the car- 
dinal was regarded as degi'ading to France, and the 
nation impatiently waited the opportunity of mani- 
festing: its couraofe in defence of the riojhts claimed 
by the parent of its queen. 

In 1733, the death of Augustus II., king of Po- 
land, afforded this much-desired opportunity. Stanis- 
laus lost no time in proclaiming himself a candidate 
for the vacant throne ; and Fleury, for very shame, 
was compelled to support his pretensions. Stanislaus 
receiving the necessary assistance, so far aa money 
was concerned, proceeded to Warsaw, and was there 
chosen king by a Diet, chiefly composed of his own 
adherents. But his rival, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
and son of the deceased Polish monarch, was sup- 
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ported by Austria and Russia, who had no desire to 
see French influence established so near their own 
borders. Still Stanislaus and his friends were not 
discouraged, and, confiding in the aid of France, 
hoped to make good, by force of arms, the election of 
Warsaw. It seems clear, however, that Stanislaus 
was not very cordially supported by his new subjects, 
for he met with a series of disasters, which left him 
no alternative but to shut himself up in Dantzic. 
That city then constituted an independent republic, 
protected by Poland, and had zealously espoused the 
claims of Stanislaus. But its power was not equal 
to its good will, and it soon became necessary for 
Stanislaus to look after his own personal safety. 
Nothing except a capitulation could save the city from 
destruction, although the citizens were willing to 
brave all extremities, rather than allow the king to 
fall into the hands of his enemies. Means, how- 
ever, were at last found, by which he was enabled to 
return to that safe seclusion which best suited his 
tastes, as well as his abilities. 

Had the war terminated thus, it would have 
brought serious discredit upon France ; but, happily, 
the contest in Italy was so successful as to compen- 
sate for the disasters encountered in the east of 
Europe. France, Spain, and Sardinia had entered 
into an intimate alliance, of which the object was to 
deprive Austria of her Italian territories. The con- 
ditions of this compact were, that the Two Sicilies 
should be formed into a kingdom for Don Carlos, 
eldest son of the Queen of Spain ; that Parma and 
Modena should be constituted into a principality on 
behalf of his younger brother ; and that Sardinia 
should add the Milanese to her hereditary possessions. 
This league, which secured such important advan- 
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tagcs for all the contracting parties, commenced active 
operations under the most favourable auspices. Don 
Carlos, at the head of a large Spanish army, met with 
the greatest success in the south of the peninsula. 
Within less than twelve months Naples and Sicily 
were completely conquered, and the Spanish prince 
had acquired the long coveted throne. 

In the north, the success of the allies was equally 
decided. The aged Villars was as active, vain, and 
fortunate as ever. But the King of Sardinia, with 
that fatality which has in all times beset his house, 
lost the golden chance of annexing Lombardy to his 
monarchy. At a moment when rapidity of move- 
ment, a firm resolution to follow up his advantages, 
and a thoroughly good understanding with his allies 
were so essential, Charles Emanuel hesitated, and, to 
show his independence of the old marshal, declined 
to adopt the energetic course which he had suggested. 
Villars, highly offended, withdrew to Turin, and soon 
after finished his long career, at the age of eighty- 
three. He is said to have died in the same room in 
wliich he had been born, at the time when his father 
was the French ambassador at the Sardinian court. 
His death did not, however, interrupt the good for- 
tune of the allies, and in two successive battles the 
imperialists were defeated with great loss. 

liut the pleasure which these successes were calcu- 
lated to give in France was counterbalanced by tlie 
difficulty of finding means to maintain the war. The 
intendants, in their reports, described the country as 
sinking into such a state of distress, as to be unable 
to pay the ordinary taxes, especially the faille and 
capitation. Many villages had been abandoned by 
their inhabitants, unable to endure tlie fiscal burdens 
iui[)oscd u[>on them. Tliere was no ^Kissibility of 
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evading those burdens except by flight, for as long 
as a man had a house, or a single article of furniture, 
the tax-gatherer regarded him as one from whom 
something might be obtained. If nothing else could 
be got, the arrest of the defaulter would account for 
the deficiency in the returns, and ward off the cen- 
sure which the inferior collector of revenue might 
have incurred. So far as the masses of the people 
were concerned, any addition to existing taxes was 
an evil of the most serious nature. The poor 
peasant or petty farmer, if his crops failed, or any of 
the common misfortunes of life befell him, found 
himself at once reduced to the position of a criminal, 
liable to imprisonment or the galleys, merely because 
he could not answer the ever-increasing demands of 
the tax-gatherer. By bribing this official he might 
for a time obtain indulgence, but when it was no longer 
in his power to do even this much, not only was his 
home broken up, but he was personally liable to innu- 
merable pains and penalties. 

It is terrible indeed to think of the condition to 
which the country districts of France were often 
reduced under the old regime. The corvie became 
from day to day more sweeping in its range, and more 
pitiless in its exactions. During the journey of the 
queen to Paris, D'Argenson, an eye-witness, gives a 
woful account of the suflFerings endured by the pea- 
sants. The harvest had failed, the weather was 
deplorable, and it required immense labour to render 
the roads fit for the passage of the royal travellers. 
Then there were requisitions of horses, as well as of 
men, and the farmers were compelled to keep these 
horses ready harnessed night and day, that no delay 
might take place when their services were wanted. 
The local authorities, in order to pay court to their 
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superiors, or to gratify their own insolent tyranny, 
were accustomed to demand twice or three times as 
many horses as were really necessary. Thus the 
poor animals were driven mercilessly, and left for days 
without food, because when one broke down another 
was always at hand to supply its place.* In war, 
this kind of oppression naturally rose to its height, and 
men, horses, and waggons were ruthlessly abstracted 
from their proper employments to construct roads for 
troops, convey military stores, and remount the 
cavalry, whose horses had perished, or become dis- 
abled. When to all this was added an increase of the 
taillej or of the duty upon salt, war, even when 
triumphant, must have proved a frightful scourge to 
France. 

In the difliculties wliich beset the treasury, the 

the3!*JliiJ!f ^"^y ^^^^3 of obtaining effectual relief was by im- 
posing a tax extending to all classes of the commu- 
nity. The dixihne had never been wholly repealed, 
but had been retained upon salaries, rentes, and other 
kinds of revenue. So far as these were concerned, an 
nddition of three deniers per livre was now made to the 
dixihme^ while that impost was again extended to all 
descriptions of real property. In taxes of this nature 
a proper assessment had always been the great diffi- 
culty ; now it was made to depend upon the declara- 
tions of the proprietors themselves. But on proof of 
false statement the tax was to be quadrupled.! The 
clergy had constantly claimed exemption from the 
dixihme^ as indeed from every direct tax, and on this 
occasion, as on former ones, their claim was allowed on 
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* D'Argenson'fl M6moire8, pp. 199 — 201. 
t Recueil dcs Lois, vol. xxi. p. 380. Daillj, vol. ii. pp. 115 — 
116. 
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their agreeing to present a free gift to the crown. It chap. 
amounted to 12,000,000 livres, a sura very far below ^ — J — f 
what it ought to have been, since it was given as a ^'^^ 
substitute for five years' tax. 1743. 

But it was necessary to obtain an immediate supply otber 
of money, and Orry resorted to the old approved IS^1^*to 
methods of borrowing upon rentes of various de- ^^^nw"^- 
scriptions, and upon lotteries and tontines. The last 
mode of raising funds was always the most success- 
ful, since it enticed subscribers by the hope of a great 
gain, should their lives be extended beyond those of 
their neighbours. The petty capitalists of France 
have always been fond of this kind of adventure, 
which combines certain returns, with the chance of 
obtaining far larger ultimate profits. 

But, although by these means and the imposition of Ficury*s 
the dixihme funds were provided for the present and JJ?*"'^ 
future expenses of the war, Fleury was not the less 
disposed to do his utmost, in order to obtain peace. 
We may charitably suppose that the old man was 
anxious to put a stop to the bloodshed and misery 
involved in the prosecution of hostilities in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe; but his pacific tendencies 
were chiefly the result of his own unenterprising and 
timid character. He had no ambition to acquire 
military glory ; in his opinion France was great and 
powerful enough as she was, and he knew well that 
the continuance of excessive taxation would soon give 
rise to popular discontent. He was anxious to retain 
power, but was equally desirous to spend the remain- 
der of his life in tranquillity, exercising his functions 
with mildness, and obtaining that general good will 
upon which he set so high a value. 

Happily for Fleury, the desire of peace was not 
confined to himself. England and Holland had taken 
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CHAP, no active part in the war, but while it lasted were 
always in danger of being dragged into it. Sir 



1726 Robert Walpole, although far superior in courage 
1743. and ability to Fleury, was, like him, an ardent friend 
of peace, and averse to expose himself to the contin- 
gencies and perils of war. Nor was the emperor 
anxious to continue the contest. He had already 
experienced serious reverses, and unless the maritime 
powers made common cause with him, he had little 
chance of recovering his losses. But he had a still 
nearer interest in the establishment of a general 
peace. Although not far advanced in life, he was in 
delicate health, and had already begun to anticipate 
the results which might follow his death. He had no 
male heir, and it was his darling object that his here- 
ditary states should, undismembered, descend to his 
daughter, Maria Theresa. He had drawn up what is 
termed the Pragmatic Sanction, in order to secure 
this end, and he was eager that that compact should 
be assented to by all the leading powers of Europe. 
The adhesion of France Avas of the greatest import- 
ance, but one which it might be difficult to obtain. 
Franco had always been jealous of the house of 
Austria, and desirous of acquiring some permanent 
influence in Germany. A fair opportunity of doing 
so would present itself when the imperial house was 
left without a male heir, and various pretenders 
might be induced to lay claim to some portion of its 
vast territory. Charles VI. was therefore anxious 
beyond measure to procure from France an explicit 
guarantee in favour of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Conclusion Whcrc dispositious so favourable existed on all 
sides, the re-establishment of peace might seem to 
have been a very easy matter. England and Holland 
offered their mediation, and it was accepted. l>ut as 
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the negotiations were likely lo prove extremely 
tediouSy the emperor was anxious to come to an im* 
mediate agreement with France. Poland and Italy 
presented the chief difficulties, but when both parties 
had become willing to make the necessary conces- 
sions it was easy to overcome these difficulties. 
Stanislaus could no longer hope to recover the crown 
of Poland, but it was proper that a suitable provision 
should be made for the father-in-law of the King of 
France. The duchies of Bar and Lorraine were con- 
tiguous to France, and formed just such a principality 
as the mild and unambitious Stanislaus was qualified 
to govern. It was therefore determined, that in lieu 
of his Polish throne, Stanislaus should receive the 
duchy of Lorraine, and that pn his death that duchy 
should be permanently incorporated with the king- 
dom of France. The Duke of Lorraine was to receive 
Tuscany in exchange for his hereditary states ; but 
his contemplated marriage with the heiress of Austria 
was much better fitted to reconcile him to the loss of 
Lorraine. In Italy, Austria relinquished the two 
Sicilies in favour of Don Carlos, while she acquired 
Parma, which that prince had hitherto possessed. 
Savoy came but indiflerently off in this parcelling 
out of states. Instead of acquiring the Milanese, 
she was forced to content herself with the districts of 
Tortone, and Novale. 

This peace was, no doubt, equally honourable and 
advantageous to France. It had been for centuries 
the object of her rulers to acquire possession of Lor- 
raine, and now that object was permanently secured. 
In Italy a Bourbon had been placed upon the throne 
of Naples, and in any future war would prove the 
natural ally of France. In return for these con- 
cessions, France indeed had given her consent to an 

p 
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CHAP, arrangement which would preserve the Austrian 
> ^^' . states from dismemberment, and maintain the integ- 
1726 rity of a power generally hostile to herself. But 
1748. Austria had long ceased to be formidable to Europe ; 
and in all recent contests, France had proved more 
than a match for her. To those who wanted to 
render France predominant in Europe, the exist- 
ence of a great German state was no doubt an ob- 
stacle ; but the policy of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 
was out of date. France had been taught, by painful 
experience, that any attempt on her part to become 
the mistress of Europe would arm all other states 
against her, and endanger her own integrity. Be- 
sides, a new power had arisen in Germany, able 
and Avilling to take the^ place of Austria, should that 
monarchy fall to pieces. Prussia had been gradually 
rising in importance, and should she succeed in ap- 
propriating to herself additional territories in Ger- 
many, she might be recognized as the natural head of 
that great country. It had, therefore, become the true 
interest of France to hold the balance between the 
two chief German states, not to elevate one at the ex- 
pense of the other, or even to leave the ground clear 
for the unequivocal predominance of either. While 
Austria retained her position, Germany must be 
divided into two camps; if Austria was struck out of 
the map of Europe, Germany might at length con- 
sult her own security, by compressing her numerous 
states into one great empire. 
Dcathofthe It would not, therefore, have been difficult for 
crurkT VI. Fleury to justify his concurrence in the Pragmatic 
Sanction as equally conducive to the interests of 
France and of Europe. But among the leading men 
of France, enmity to the house of Austria was an here- 
ditary passion ; and to lose any opportunity of weaken- 
ing, or even ruining that house, appeared to them to 
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imply a culpable indifference to the national great* 
ness. This general feeling among the ruling classes 
of France had, no doubt, considerable influence upon 
the cardinal, and in some degree prepared him for 
violating the engagements into which he had entered. 
The death of Charles VI. in 1740, at the age of fifty- 
five, was not altogether unexpected, and at first 
seemed likely to produce no change more important 
than a vacancy in the empire. But a short time be- 
fore the death of the emperor, another potentate, Fre- 
deric William of Prussia, had been removed from the 
world. He was succeeded by a young man whose 
great qualities had been hitherto repressed by pa- 
ternal tyranny, but who now, when he had become 
his own master, was eager to engage in some glorious 
enterprise. His grand object was to convert Prussia 
into a first-rate state ; and as his father had left be- 
hind him a considerable amount of treasure, as well 
as a powerful army, the new king was ready to assail 
any of his neighbours, from whom he might hope to 
ravish a portion of their territories. Maria Theresa 
was in all respects the sovereign whom it was most 
convenient for Frederic to rob. She had many diffi- 
culties to contend with, was ill-provided with the 
means of defence, and a valuable portion of her 
dominions was just what was wanted to strengthen 
and consolidate the Prussian monarchy. The house 
of Brandenburg had some old claims upon Silesia, 
and now was the time to enforce them. Instead, 
however, of wasting his time in negotiations, Frederic 
at once invaded Silesia ; and as it had no means of 
resisting him, he soon became master of the much 

coveted duchy. 

This triumph of mi£:ht over rifi^ht was too tempt- '' ^^^ *» 
ing an example not to be followed by others who war. 
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fancied that they had a chum to some part of the 
Aoatrian anccession. The moat powerful and eager 
of these was the elector of Bavaria. He not only 
aspired to the empire, but to the crown of Bohaoua, 
and pretended that yarioos other portions of the 
Austrian states had devolved upon him by the death 
of Charles VI. without male issue. Poor Maria 
Theresa saw herself assailed on every side, and it 
seemed as if the only way of resisting one part of her 
enemies, was by yielding to the demands of the other. 
But the young princess had an heroic spirit, and when 
Frederic, on condition of retaining Silesia, offered her 
his services, she at once rejected his proffer. She pre- 
ferred to appeal to the brave Hungarians ; and they, 
although tliey had always detested the Austrian yoke, 
now proclaimed their determination to die in defence 
of their new sovereign. 

Still when France had resolved to take part with 
With tht the enemies of the Queen of Hungary, her case seemed 
cocmkf ^ iq\^ hopeless. France, Prussia, and Bavaria were 
united to crush the house of Austria ; and it seemed 
as if the proverbial good fortune of that house was 
about to desert it. It is not much to the credit of 
Fleury, that he should have seen fit to violate a formal 
engagement in order to ruin an unfortunate princess, 
whose undisturbed possession of her father's terri- 
tories could have given no umbrage, and would have 
been productive of no danger to France. Should the 
combination against that princess prove ever so suc- 
cessful, France would derive no direct benefit from it, 
and in Prussia might soon find an antagonist more 
formidable than Austria had been in recent times. 
Tlie cause of good faith was in this case the cause of 
good {)olicy, and had Fleury acted in accordance with 
his own convictions, he might have restored peace to 
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Europe, and strengthened the influence of France, chap. 
instead of involving her in a costly and disastrous war. » ' ■ 

Fleury, however, was nearly ninety years of age, and ^'^^^ 
had been in his best days distrustful of his own judg- 174a. 
ment, and inclined to act by the advice of others. Un- The bn>. 
happily for himself, he was, at this time, under the laie. 
influence of a man whose ardent imagination and un- 
bounded ambition rendered him a very dangerous 
guide. The Marshal Belleisle was the grandson of 
the superintendent Fouquet, and a man of very con- 
siderable ability, but fond of war and eager for 
distinction. His brother, the Chevalier de Belleisle, 
was nearly ten years younger than the marshal, and 
was thoroughly devoted to him and participated in 
all his schemes. It seems difficult to understand how 
Fleury could have been attracted towards men so 
restless and enterprising, and so altogether unlike 
himself. But the marshal had an established repu- 
tation, and he was able to set off his notions to the 
best advantage, and to place them in such a light as 
would most recommend them to the favour of those 
whom he wanted to convince. 

To men like the Belleisles, the death of the em- Thrf"* «■«- 
peror without male issue seemed to offer in pro- •cbcroetuid 
spective the most splendid opportunity which France SliaSe*" 
had ever possessed of extending her military renown, ^""t^- 
and acquiring a firm footing in Germany. The 
Elector of Bavaria had suffered much from his devo- 
tion to France; what more glorious recompense 
could be made to him than the imperial crown and 
the kingdom of Bohemia ? Owing his elevation to 
France, the new emperor would become her steadfast 
ally, and would secure to her the preponderance in 
any future European struggle which might take 
place. To crush the house of Austria, and to render 
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CHAP. France powerful in Germany, had been the greatest 
^ / ' ambition of Richelieu and Louis XIV., but it had 
1726 heeii reserved to Fleury to realise these grand objects, 
1748. Nor would it be difficult to do so. Austria was 
surrounded with enemies ; and, after a feeble resist- 
ance, would consent to any terms which France might 
think fit to impose. All Germany was eager to 
throw off the Austrian yoke, and it was time that 
the imperial dignity should cease to be the appanage 
of a single family, and become, as formerly, an object 
of fair competition among the princes of Europe. 
In a word, Fleury was dazzled by the hope of acquir- 
ing great glory at little cost, and suggestions ad- 
dressed to his vanity were suffered to overpower the 
dictates of his better judgment. 
Great finm- It is to he feared that war would be perpetual, did 
cuiuet. not the necessity of obtaining supplies involve the 
country by which it may be provoked in great and im- 
mediate embarrassments, perilous to its own security. 
This was especially the case"^ in France under the old 
regime. Modem governments find it tolerably easy 
to raise money by mortgaging their future resources ; 
but when public credit is not established upon a firm 
basis, this is a very difficult matter. Fleury was 
economical, and under him the ordinary revenue was 
in times of peace about equal to the ordinary expen- 
diture. Still as nothing was done to improve the 
fiscal system, and as the state continued to tam- 
per with the obligations which it had incurred to 
its creditors, capitalists were unwilling to furnish the 
government with money, except on the most usurious 
terms. No sooner was war declared than the treasury 
was besieged with demands for funds, which it could 
only meet by issuing bills upon itself. Those who 
supplied the army with what it wanted were com- 
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pelled to content themselves with these bills, but then 
they had the remedy in their own hands. They 
charged the most extravagant prices, and all the 
articles which they furnished were of a very inferior 
description. But hard cash in great abundance was 
also necessar}'', in order to pay the troops, and for many 
other purposes. To obtain this cash the comptroller- 
general had to resort to every shift which his inge- 
nuity could suggest. The most obvious was, to appro- 
priate the money as it came into the treasury, and to 
postpone the payment of the interest upon the debt, 
and of all the ordinary claims which the treasury was 
under the obligation of meeting. The next course 
was by tontines, lotteries, life-annuities, and creation 
of new offices, to tempt petty capitalists to invest 
their savings in one or other of these speculations. 
As all these means, however, could do little more than 
provide for the present emergency, it was indis- 
pensable to find a new impost calculated to afford a 
large return to the treasury. It was some proof that 
more just ideas had begun to prevail in regard to 
taxation, that for the last thirty or forty years the 
French government, in its financial difficulties, had 
seldom, if ever, resorted to an increase of the taille 
or gabelle. Since the establishment of the dixikme in 
the time of Louis XIY. it had become a recognised 
principle that direct taxation extending to all classes 
was the only fair way of meeting the expenses result- 
ing from war or any other unexpected emergency. 

As the dixihne was exacted from all classes, 
those subject to the taille could not escape it. Had 
it been an exclusive property tax, it would not 
have affected peasants or artisans; but from the 
manner in which the dixihne was assessed, these 
were the classes who felt its pressure most heavily. 
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CHAP. Besides as often as the treasury was in particular 
. ^^' . want of money, all its officers were directed to col- 
1726 lect the taxes with the greatest rigour, and, above all, 
1743. to make as large remittances as possible to the ac- 
count of the comptroller-general. The intendant 
knew that there was no danger of his proceedings 
being inquired into if he only procured money, 
and all his underlings well understood that every sin 
would be forgiven except that of returning from their 
cii*cuits with empty hands. Thus the moment that 
war took place, the condition of the poor tax-payer 
became far more miserable and hopeless. If he was 
in arrears with the revenue, and he could scarcely 
fail to be so, he was warned that there was no longer 
any alternative between immediate payment or legal 
proceedings. If by dint of strenuous exertions, or 
the sale of some portion of his property, he squared 
accounts with the fiscal officer, his relief was of very 
short duration. Soon his hated visitant reappeared 
with a demand twice as great as he had made the 
year before ; and, in reply to the questions of the de- 
spairing agriculturist, informed him that the war had 
made it necessary to impose new taxes, and to collect 
with increased strictness those Avhich already ex- 
isted. The dixihney like every other tax, Avas exacted 
from the poor and unprotected, according to the 
letter of the law, while the rich, by bribes or in- 
timidation, seldom failed to obtain a large deduction 
from a just assessment. 

At the commencement of the war regarding the 
Austrian succession, the expenditure became at once 
enormous, and poor Orry was at his wits' end to find 
money. Lotteries, tontines, loans upon any terms at 
which they could be had, were all employed to raise 
the funds which Belleisle and the minister of war 
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loudly demanded. The former set out on a mission chap. 
to Grermany, and the Elector of Bavaria was easily * ' ■ 
persuaded to become a candidate for the imperial ^"^^^ 
crown. He succeeded in his object, and was in 1742 1743. 
chosen emperor under the title of Charles VII. But 
from the empire no resources were to be obtained. 
France had seen fit to engage in a great contest for 
the sake of freeing Germany from the Austrian yoke, 
and upon France the whole burden of miuntaining 
this contest fell. The King of Prussia, having se- 
cured his own objects, took little part in the war, 
and at last agreed to a kind of neutrality, which left 
him in possession of Silesia. The poor emperor, 
Charles YIL, was without the means of paying his 
own troops, and no German potentate was willing to 
move a step in his favour, except on condition of 
receiving a considerable subsidy. Belleisle was 
everywhere received like a sovereign, and none re- 
ject^ the alliance which he proposed, on the well- 
understood condition that France was to pay all 
expenses. Belleisle promised everything, but it was 
upon the cardinal and Orry that he devolved the 
difficult task of fulfilling his pledges. It was com- 
paratively easy to raise armies ; but how to maintain 
them, and to subsidize besides a score or two of 
German princes, was a question which a wiser man 
than Fleury or Orry would have found it difficult to 
solve. 

Still difficult as it was, it was necessary to find some 
solution. The re-establishment of the dixihne was a 
matter of course, but its produce, unless greatly in- 
creased, would prove utterly inadequate to meet the 
increased expenditure. It would, therefore, no longer 
do to permit the tax-payers to assess themselves ; it 
was indispensable that this assessment should be left 
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to the arbitrary decision of the intendant or his re- 
presentatives. 'J'he good effects of this change were 
soon apparent. The produce of the tax was increased 
more than one third. This happy result suggested 
a new source of revenue, available to almost any ex- 
tent. To the dixihnej two sous in the livre, or one- 
tenth, was added. This, if patiently submitted to, 
would pave the way for additional tenths, until the 
dixiime was converted into a cinquiime. But, unhap* 
pily for finance ministers, the most submissive people 
grow restive under an accumulating burden of taxa- 
tion. France had not failed to do so years before a 
tenth was added to the dixihme which was not done 
until 1746, three years after the death of Fleury.* 
neury toon Tho agcd minister, whose conscience probably ad- 
^^^ monishcd him that ho should leave to a younger 
the mx. jpj^ij i\^Q ti^gi^ Qf governing the kingdom at such a 

difficult conjuncture, was soon heartily sick of a war 
which from day to day was becoming more arduous 
and costly. England was preparing to take part with 
the Queen of Hungary, and France had no longer the 
means of coping with England upon the ocean. His 
enemies had alleged, that the cardinal had entered 
into a direct compact with Sir R. Walpole, to allow 
the French marine to fall into neglect, so that England 
might remain undisputed mistress of the seas. But 
although Fleury was not a man of high spirit, it is 
unlikely that he should have so far forgot his duty 
as to degrade and betray the country which he pro- 
fessed to rule. No doubt, under his administra- 
tion, the French marine had been left uncared for; 
but this probably arose from motives of economy. 

* Recueil, vol. xxi. p. 145. Baillj, vol. ii. pp. 121 — 125. 
Beaumont, Lea Mdmoirea conceroaot rimpdt, vol. ii. p. 818. 
(Paris, 1787—1789.) 
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To have maintained a powerful fleet would have cost chap. 
a large annual sum ; and as Fleury was determined « , ' ■ 
to preserve peace, and Sir R. Walpole shared his ^"^J^ 
sentiments, there seemed no absolute necessity for J743. 
incurring this expense. Now, however, war had come 
in spite of Fleury and Walpole, and the former had no 
desire to be driven from office as the latter had been. 
Unless, however, a general peace was established, 
hostilities with England were inevitable, and Fleury 
might well tremble for the consequences. As France 
had no force capable of maintaining a contest with 
an English fleet, her coasts and harbours would be at 
the mercy of her ancient rivals. Not only so, but 
French commerce would sufier fatally from the 
assaults of English cruisers, and no French vessel 
would venture to put to sea, since there was no French 
fleet prepared to defend or revenge those who were 
exposed to the attacks of the enemy. Fleury might 
fear that such a state of things would raise a storm 
of indignation against himself, and that nation and 
king, alike humiliated, would load him with the 
guilt of having exposed them to danger and degra- 
dation. To avoid these contingent perils, as well as 
to get rid of existing difficulties, there was but one 
means — an immediate peace. 

But to desire and obtain are very different things, mcuis 
and in this case the only honourable means of pro- ^^ ]„ 
curing peace was to carry on war with vigour and sue- ^^^^^ 
cess. Fleury, however, was not the man to do anything 
vigorously, and fortune had joined his enemies. The 
cause of Maria Theresa was no longer in the despe- 
rate condition in which it had formerly been ; and it 
was not she, but her enemy, the poor phantom em- 
peror, who now stood in danger of destruction. His 
first triumphs had been followed by a succession of 
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CHAP, disasters, and the kingdom of Bohemia was likely to 
^^* be more easily lost than it had been won. The here- 



1726 ditary states of the new emperor were invaded by the 
1743. Austrians, and it was Bavaria which had again to suffer 
for its prince's attachment to the cause of France. 
Under such circumstances it was not a very hopeful 
scheme to appeal to the Austrian court eager for 
revenge, and in good hopes of obtaining it. But 
Fleury was of a different opinion, and saw fit to open 
a correspondence with the Austrian general. In his 
letter he expressed his great love of peace, and added 
that he had been forced into war greatly against his 
own inclination. He threw the blame, in no am- 
biguous terms, upon Belleisle, and seemed to take a 
pride in proving that he had permitted himself to act 
in a manner condemned by his own judgment. 
Hif oT«r- This humiliating step on the part of the minister of 
tftMM with France was, no doubt, highly gratifying to the pride 
contempt ^£ ^j^^ Austrian court, and Austrian insolence gladly 
seized the opportunity of exposing an enemy to con- 
tempt. Maria Theresa ordered Fleury's letter to be 
printed, not deigning to acknowledge its receipt in any 
other manner. The poor cardinal could devise no 
better means of resenting this affront than by sending 
another letter, complaining of the publication of the 
first, and declaring that he would never again write 
what he thought. This second epistle was also given 
to the world, and the universal ridicule which was ex- 
cited at last awoke Fleury to a sense of his folly. But 
unhappily, his mortification did not improve his judg- 
ment, and he now formally disavowed the letters, of 
wliich all the Avorld knew him to be the author. 
Belleisle suggested the only apology of which this 
pitiful exposure admitted, the weakness of extreme 
old age. When told that the cardinal had thrown 
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upon hiin the whole blame of the war, the marshal ^^^^• 
said, " At eighty -nine a failure of memory is very ex- * — . — ' 
cusable. Fourscore and ten may claim indulgence for ^ 
more serious mistakes than a want of recollection." • ^743. 

But at no age would Fleury have been competent Fieury't 
to conduct an arduous war, or to impress the enemies poiicr. 
of his country with respect. Neither his virtues nor 
his vices were those of the statesman ; and his internal 
as well as his external policy was weak, uncertain, 
and paltry. He sought no great ends at home or 
abroad, and was satisfied that all went on well when 
his ears were not assailed with the clamours of dis- 
content, or his tranquillity interrupted by the neces- 
sity of providing for unexpected emergencies. His 
whole system was based upon the desire of keep- 
ing things quiet, and of postponing, not of guarding 
against, dangers. So far as religious matters were con- 
cerned, Fleury, indeed, showed more firmness and 
energy than were natural to him, but even in regard 
to them, his ruling object was to put an end to con- 
troversy and excitement. He knew that the papal 
party would never be at rest until the bull Unigenitus 
had been legalised, and he thought it easier to silence 
the parliament and the Jansenists than to inspire the 
Jesuits with moderation. It was Fleury's constant 
ambition to carry on the government as smoothly as 
possible, without stirring or settling troublesome 
questions — without exciting public discontent or 
doing much to remove long-standing grievances. 
The minister might fairly expect that such a plan 
of administration would last his time, and as to what 
might come after him he gave himself little concern. 

It was perhaps owing as much to his easy temper Hb death. 

• Yoltairey Louis XV., ch. ▼ii. Vie Priv^ de Louis XV., vol. 
ii. p. 88 (Londres, 1781). Biographic Universelle, Article, Belleisle. 
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as to his excellent constitution^ that Fleury enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health up to a period far beyond 
the average duration of human life. He had been 
seventeen years chief minister of France, but the 
cares of office had neither disturbed the equanimity of 
his mind, nor interfered Avith the well-timed movements 
of his bodily organisation. " II ^tait parvenu k Vkge 
de quatre-vingt-dix ans sans aucune infirmity, Tesprit 
sain, la t^te libre, susceptible encore de jouissance et 
de travail, le coeur fl^tri mais Testomac excellent. II 
buvait toujours k la glace, et m^me dans les plus 
grands froids de Fhiver." • With a mind and body 
so happily constituted, it was natural that the cardi- 
nal, even at ninety, should still find enjoyment in life, 
and should be still eager for its prolongation. No- 
thing gratified him so much as to hear of men who 
had attained a century with faculties unimpaired, and 
were in a condition to move about and take part in 
the ordinary business of life. A goodly list of such 
prodigies was soon forthcoming, and those who could 
furnish the cardinal with an account of some newly 
discovered vigorous centenaire were certain of a 
gracious reception, if not of a more substantial 
reward. The cardinal's valet, Barjac, was, like most 
valets, thoroughly acquainted with his master's foibles, 
and did not fail to pay court to them. On the last 
twelfth-night which Fleury lived to see, Barjac col- 
lected a company of a dozen courtiers, mule and 
female, all of whom had reached the age of ninety 
and upwards. The cardinal took his place among 
them, and when the time came ^^ de tirer le gateau," 
it was found that this duty devolved upon Fleury, as 
the youngest of the party.f 

• Vie Priv6e de Louis XV. vol. ii. p. 109. 
f Vie Priv^ &c, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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But the cardinal's sensibility on the score of age, 
and his desire of prolonged life, did not arise from fear 
of death. In spit« of his ninety years, his last illness 
was tedious, and attended with much suffering. He 
bore it, however, with unshaken firmness, and retained 
his faculties to the last moment. The king was pre- 
sent when the scene was about to close, and had 
brought the dauphin with him. When the young 
prince was about to approach the bed of the dying 
man, efforts were made to prevent him from doing 
so. The cardinal interfered, saying, " Let him draw 
near ; it is good for him to accustom himself to such 
spectacles." The death of Fleury was, like his life, 
an edifying example of tranquillity, moderation, and 
resignation ; and the state of his affairs proved, that 
if too fond of power, it was for no base consi- 
deration. He had not, while living, imitated the 
extravagance of former ministers, nor, like them, 
amassed an immense fortune for the purpose of 
founding a great family. His revenue from all sources 
had amounted to 100,000 livres, and it was little 
wonder that it had required every portion of this 
income to maintain his establishment, however mo- 
dest it had been. But he died free of debt, while his 
moveables were said not to exceed in value 2000 
crowns, or something less than 500/.* 

But, unhappily, the private virtues of a minister oeneni 
are a poor compensation for the want of those mental STk}^ ^ 
qualities which enable a man to develop the resources, *•«" ^ *•»« 
and to reform and strengthen the administration, of adniiiiittn- 
the country which he rules. Fleury governed France ***°* 
for seventeen years, and during that long period a 
moderate and economical administration ought to have 

• Vic PrWfe, &C., voL ii. pp. 110, 111. 
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done a great deal to improve the condition of the 
people, and to remove those evils which had grown 
up under selfish, tyrannical, and practically irrespon- 
sible ministers. The cardinal was invested with 
unlimited power, and knew that no rival could 
deprive him of the confidence of the king. He had 
mixed too much, in the world not to be acquainted 
with the gigantic abuses which every where prevailed, 
and subjected the masses of the people to the 
most grievous sufferings, while their oppressors wal- 
lowed in wealth, defrauding in a shameless manner 
both king and subjects. The economy of the first 
minister was commendable, but a single good and 
well-considered fiscal reform would have conferred 
more benefit upon the nation than all the petty sav- 
ings upon which Fleury so much prided himself. It 
was highly proper that all unnecessary expenditure 
should be checked, but far more essential that the 
financial system should be placed upon a fair basis. 
Equal taxation would have added enormously to the 
wealth, greatness, and happiness of France ; and when 
Fleury was placed at the helm of affairs equal taxa- 
tion had become more practicable than it had ever 
been before. The cinquantihme was, perhaps, justly 
unpopular, but it might have been regulated so as to 
remove all reasonable complaints. If the treasury was 
able to dispense with it, it still ought to have been re- 
tained, and its produce devoted to the reduction of the 
taille and the gabelle. Those two taxes were the most 
unfair and oppressive which it is possible to conceive, 
and, from Sully downwards, every enlightened minis- 
ter had endeavoured to mitigate their pressure. 
Fleury cannot have failed to discern what was obvious 
to every one else, but then to have retained a tax 
affecting all classes, in order to reduce the taille^ 
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would have excited a storm of discontent among 
those who were most able to annoy the government. 
Fleury was willing to defy the parliament, in order to 
gratify the Pope and the Jesuits, but to do so in order 
to afford relief to the suffering and the oppressed 
was an effort beyond his courage. His virtues were 
those of a weak man who fears to provoke censure, 
not those of the great and good who brave it when it 
is necessary to act upon their own convictions and 
to benefit their fellow-men in spite of themselves. 
The ambition of Fleury was inordinate, but it was 
the ambition to possess power, not to employ it in a 
fitting manner.* 

The result had been such as might have been anti- 
cipated. All the agents of government soon under- 
stood that they had nothing to fear from their chief, 
if they did not disturb his tranquillity or endanger 
his power. The oppression which did not provoke 
murmurs loud enough to be heard at court^ the mal- 
versation which left at the disposal of the treasury 
funds sufficient for its expenditure, and the unjust 
laws which favoured the powerful at the expense of 
the helpless, were all connived at or unattended to 
by Fleury. His flatterers told him that the king- 
dom was prosperous and contented, and he was only 
too happy to believe them. It was his maxim to 
leave things to take their course, and if disagree- 
able truths were sometimes forced upon his notice, 
he put them aside, or persuaded himself that they 
did not concern him. 

But towards the close of his adminbtration, it be- 
came very difficult for him to maintain his usual 

* Tocqueville's Louis XV., toI. i. ch. xiii. pp. 261, 262. The 
remarks of this distinguished writer upon Fleurj and his admi- 
nistration well deserve perusal. 

Q 
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CHAP, indifference. On every side were heard complaints 
that an unprecedented d^ree of dbtress prevailed in 



1726 the provinces. Even before peace had been inter- 
1742. rupted, and when the harvests, if not extremely abun- 
dant, had been good average ones, it was stated that 
in many parts of the country people were feeding 
upon grass, and from sheer starvation dying in heaps. 
If grain was at a moderate price, no one had money to 
purchase it. In Normandy some of the best land was 
left uncultivated, and as no farmers were to be found, 
landlords had to employ bailiffs, or to allow the ground 
to lie waste. The attention of the chief persons in the 
state was drawn to this alarming condition of things. 
In full council, the Due d'Orlcans produced a piece of 
bread made of fern, and placing it upon the king's 
table, said, '* See, sire, in what manner your subjects 
are compelled to support themselves/' The Bishop 
of ChArtrcs was questioned by the king as to the 
state of his diocese. He gave frightful accounts of 
the misery and mortality which prevailed. *' Les 
hommes broutaient Tberbe comme les moutons." Nor 
was Paris witliout symptoms that the general suffer* 
ing had reached the place where its inunifestations 
were most dangerous. As the king was passing 
through the street Saint- Victor, the people exclaimed, 
as usual, " Vivele roi," but added the words " Misere, 
famine, du pain." As was to be expected, Fleury and 
his colleagues did their best to explain away these cir- 
cumstances, and especially to lessen the effect which 
they were calculated to produce upon the king's 
mind. Tlie revenue was flourishing ; its collectors 
had sent in favourable reports, and in a great nation 
there must always be partial want and suflering. 
But the accounts were too uuilbrm and multiplied to 
admit of such an interpretation. All proclaimed 
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that the number of the poor was increasing enor- 
mously, and that beggars would soon become more 
numerous than those who provided for their own 
support. Had Fleury possessed acuteness of feeling 
these things might have led him to fear that his 
government had been a curse instead of a blessing 
to France. But his emotions, never very strong, were 
now dulled by age, and his only care was to avert the 
displeasure of the king. That there was no cause to 
dread, and the minister continued self-complacent 
without troubling himself about the opinion which 
posterity, or even his own age, might form regarding 
his ministerial career.* 

* D'Argenson 8 M^moires, pp. 322 — 330. 
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In justice to Louis XV. it must be admitted that he 
was from early childhood placed in circumstances ex- 
tremely unfavourable to his mental and moral culture. 
As a minor king he was exposed to the most cor- 
rupting influences which can assail youth — universal 
flattery, and the recognised right of preferring his 
own indulgence to the comfort and feelings of all 
those by whom he was surrounded. Had his mother 
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survived she might have exercised a control over 
him which no other person could, and in the cases of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. this kind of control had 
been productive of some benefit. But Louis XV. 
enjoyed no such advantage. No sooner had Louis 
XIV. breathed his last than the infant monarch be- 
came the cherished darling of a whole people, and any 
attempt to treat him with harshness or even necessary 
strictness would have created general indignation. 
His health required the most assiduous attention, and 
all who came into contact with him were anxious to 
cheer him, to inspire him with self-confidence, and 
to remove any fears which the misfortunes of his 
family might have awakened even in the breast of 
a child. The Regent was especially careful to exhibit 
towards the young king tenderness and respect. He 
never pretended to any authority over him, and did 
his best to persuade him that it was his will to which 
alone submission was due. What the Due d'Orldans 
did with delicacy and discretion Villeroi did coarsely 
and without disguise, sedulously inculcating upon 
the boy committed to his charge that he was the 
absolute master of a great nation, and that his sub* 
jects were no better than his slaves. 

Such training might have been expected to fill a 
young man with unbounded ideas of his own con- 
sequence, and with an eager desire to become master 
in reality as well as in name. But the reverse 
was the case. Louis XV. was modest, distrustful of 
himself, and apparently incapable of exercising any 
act of authority, except when roused to do so by the 
advice of others. This was the kind of character 
over which a man like Fleury was likely to acquire 
unbounded influence. It could not be said that 
this was the influence which a strong mind naturally 

Q 8 
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CHAP, obtains over a weak one ; for Louis was by no means 
' » destitute of capacity, and Fleury was not very amply 



1743 endowed in this respect. No doubt an aged prelate, 
1764. niild and persuasive, must have endeared himself to a 
young man with whom he had associated since in- 
fancy, but this scarcely accounts for the long con- 
tinued, and uninterrupted ascendancy which Fleury 
exerted over his royal pupil. Louis XIV. bore the 
supremacy of Mazarin impatiently, but his successor 
seems never to have felt a desire to emancipate him- 
self from that of Fleury. The tnith was that Louis 
XY. felt at no time any genuine interest in public 
affairs, and although when he gave his opinion in 
council, it was generally marked by good sense, he 
seemed to care little whether it was followed or not. 
The measures of his government were often little to 
his taste, or were disapproved of by his judgment; 
but he seldom made any attempt to prevent those mea- 
sures from being carried out. Far from acting upon 
Louis XlV.'s maxim, rStat^ c'est moi^ Louis XV. 
looked upon himself as something apart from the 
state, with scarcely so much concern in its welfare 
as one of his own ministers. 

This strange indifference to his public duties could 
not fail to produce an evil effect upon the private 
character of Louis XV. Before and for some time 
after his marriage he seems indeed to have been 
strictly virtuous, and to have been insensible to those 
temptations to which in subsequent times he yielded 
himself an unresisting victim. Many vainly attempted 
to ensnare him, and women of the highest rank as- 
pired to but could not obtain the honour of forming 
an adulterous connection with the king. In time, 
however, an idle man with unlimited means of self- 
indulgence at his disix>sal, loses the horror with which 
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he at first regards vicei and when he at length yields 
to it, becomes its helpless slave. Such was the case 
with Louis XV. His courtiers and especially the Due 
de Richelieu easil}' discerned that the king's virtue was 
the result of timidity not of principle. It was no 
difficult matter to find a well born dame to act the 
part of seducer; for at all times a king's mistress 
had in France been the envy not the shame of her sex. 
The person whom Richelieu and his friends selected 
as the most capable of making an impression upon the 
king was Madame de Mailly. She was the daughter 
of the Marquis de Nesle and the wife of a Monsieur 
de Mailly, from whom she had been separated. She 
was past thirty, without any great claims to beauty, 
but of attractive manners, and the more willing to 
engage in the work assigned her because she had 
formed a real attachment for the king. When by her 
inunodest advances she had overcome the timidity of 
the monarch, she obtained a great influence over him, 
and might have had whatever she saw fit to demand. 
Still so far from abusing her favour in order to enrich 
herself, she actually devoted her own funds to the 
additional expenditure which her residence at court 
entailed upon her. She seems to have been a woman 
of nn easy, affectionate disposition, and to have had 
none of that greed and ambition which usually dis- 
tinguish persons of her class. 

But she was doomed to experience that the woman 
who sacrifices her honour may expect to find her ill- 
placed afi^ections outraged in the most cruel manner. 
If it had been difficult to seduce Louis XY. into vice, 
it was much more so to restrain his licentiousness 
when he had once given way to his passions. His 
evil inclinations were fostered and inflamed by his 
free indulgence in wine, and in the other pleasures of 

Q 4 
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CHAP, the table. The young king, although he neglected 

«^ — . — t 



his proper duties, was not averse to all useful occupa- 
^'^^^ tion, and took great delight in cooking the dishes for 
1764. which he had a fancy. His culinary skill was not 
contemptible, and, no doubt, it received ample com- 
mendations at those select entertainments which were 
held in what began to be termed lea petits apparte- 
mens. These communicated with the bed-room of 
the king, and were fitted up with all the appendages 
by which luxury can sharpen the sense of physical 
enjoyment. Here, with his mistress and a few select 
favourites, Louis XV. spent most of his evenings, and 
acquired those depraved tastes which in time ren- 
dered him the most degraded of debauchees. If re- 
port spoke true, the king and his companions, male 
and female, quaffed the wine cup until its effects 
stretched them insensible under the table, the only 
point of ambition being who should longest maintain 
their seats.* 

It would be difficult indeed to account for the un- 
exampled depravity of the king's conduct, did we not 
bear in mind that habitual and unlimited indulgence 
in wine had fired his passions and deadened his 
moral feelings. Madame de Mailly soon found a rival, 
but to the shame of the king this rival was her sister — 
Madame de Vintimille, who was much younger, and 
at the same time far more proud and ambitious than 
Madame de Mailly. Madame de Vintimille envied 
her sister's influence over the king, and at the same 
time despised her for turning that influence to so little 
account. She fluttered herself that as king's mistress 
she herself would soon teach the world including cour- 
tiers and ministers to respect the woman whom the 

^ Vie Prif^ de Louis XV., vol. ii. pp. 37 — 15. 
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master delighted to honour. All considerations of 
virtue, of the limits which even vice generally imposes 
upon itself, yielded to the overpowering desire of fill- 
ing the first place at court. She found it no diflicult 
matter to attract the king, and what appears in- 
credible, Madame de Mailly herself acted as the agent 
in this infamous intrigue. Nor did the success of 
Madame de Yintimille lead to her sister's withdrawal 
from court : on the contrary, those shameless women 
shared the king's attentions, and were his acknow- 
ledged mistresses. This fact places in a most signi- 
ficant light the foul corruption which then pervaded 
society, so that unblushing incest scarcely excited a 
censure. But Madame de Yintimille was not per- 
mitted to reap the expected reward of her infamy, and 
died in childbed. The king and Madame de Mailly 
mingled their tears while lamenting this catastrophe, 
and the former, who felt a morbid interest in every* 
thing connected with death, seemed to experience 
something like repentance. 

It was, indeed, one of the characteristics of Louis 
XV. to manifest, even in the midst of his worst ex- 
cesses, a strong sense of religion, and to be most 
exact in performing its prescribed observances. He 
prayed regularly morning and evening, heard mass 
ever)' day, kept his eyes fixed upon his book, and 
never failed in any of the responses. For the mi- 
nisters of religion he entertained the highest respect, 
and he required from others the same deference to- 
wards them. He looked with horror upon all who 
had incurred the repute of impiety, and could never 
endure Voltaire, in spite of the assiduous efforts which 
that great writer made to obtain the royal approba- 
tion. Nor did Louis as he advanced in life and in 
iniquity become indifferent to the practices of devo- 
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tion ; on the contrary, he multiplied them and carried 
them out with still more scrupulous exactness.* It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that there was 
in this any conscious hypocrisy on the part of the 
king, or that he wanted to disarm the moral censure 
which his conduct could not but excite. Louis XY., 
in the conventional sense in which the term is some- 
times employed, was sincerely pious, had a great fear 
of the divine judgments, and was most anxious to 
atone for his sins if he could do so without forsaking 
them. 

So far indeed was he from forsaking them, that he 
persisted in maintaining that incestuous connection 
which the death of Madame de Vintimille had for 
a moment interrupted. Another sister, Madame la 
Duchcsso de Lauraguais, and the youngest of the 
family, had the misfortune to attract the king's notice 
and to share in his love. Thus three sisters had in 
succession or together formed an adulterous inti- 
macy with the king, but there was yet another who 
aspired to follow the same disgraceful course. Madame 
de la Toumelle was a widow, and was superior to her 
sisters in mental accomplishments as well as in per- 
sonal charms. She had set her heart upon acting a 
great part in the world, and indulged the flattering 
hope of endearing herself to the country by rousing 
the king from his inaction and inducing him to place 
himself at the head of his armies. She found little 
ditficulty in gaining the favour of Louis, and when 
once he had yielded to her influence it soon became 
predominant. The first use which she made of her 
power was to compel her sister Madame de Mailly 
to retire from court. Having accomplished this ob- 
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ject, to which from pride or some better feeling she 
attached great importance, Madame de la Toumelle 
directed all her efforts to obtain such a position as 
would enable her to assert her own claims to distinc- 
tion, and to live in queenly splendour. These ob- 
jects she found it easy to accomplish. Madame de 
Mailly was deprived of the situation which she held 
in the queen's establishment, and it was conferred 
upon Madame de la Toumelle. There had grown up 
at the court of France the infamous usage of com- 
pelling the queen to accept as one of her ladies the 
acknowledged paramour of her husband. It was in 
accordance with this practice that the change now 
mentioned had occurred. But the ambition of Madame 
de la Toumelle was far from being satisfied, and she 
soon obtained new and more striking marks of the royal 
partiality. She was created Duchesse de Chateauroux 
with all the honours and advantages belonging to that 
rank. In the letters-patent conferring this dignity 
upon his mistress, the king declared that her per- 
sonal merit and her exemplary virtues were the 
sole considerations which had induced him to bestow 
upon her this mark of respect. It was also neces- 
sary that the new duchess should receive an income, 
and a residence suitable to her ostensible rank. Choisy 
was the spot in which she most delighted, and no 
money was spared in order to fit it up according 
to her taste. When the bills came in, amounting to 
1,200,000 livres, the king was ashamed of the amount, 
and did not venture to speak of it to the comptroller- 
general. He preferred to send the statement as if he 
had forgotten to mention it at their last interview. 
Orry, however, rough as he was said to be, knew when 
and how to play the courtier. He waited upon the 
king, expressed his surprise at the smallness of the sum 
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CHAP, required, and added that in anticipation of the expenses 
% — ^ incurred at Choisy he had laid aside a sum of 1 ,500,000 
^'^^^ livres.* This mode of proceeding was an infallible 
1764. mode of obtaining the favour of the king, and, what 
was of more importance for the moment, that of Ma- 
dame de Chateauroux. 
nergmt But this lady was not of a temper to remain satis- 
fied with rank and wealth ; she aspired to govern the 
state. While she sought to render all the ministers 
dependent upon herself, it was her aim to rouse the 
king to take an active part in the war ; so that she, 
the new Agnes Sorrel, might obtain the credit of 
saving the kingdom. The war was becoming daily 
more unfortunate for France, and the battle of Det- 
tingcn had been a great, if unexpected, triumph for 
her enemies. Liouis, urged by his mistress, now re- 
solved to take the field, and in the spring of 1744 
marched into Flanders at the head of a powerful 
army. His presence inspired the troops with fresh 
courage, and various important advantages were 
obtained. In the meantime, however, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine had invaded his native state, and the danger 
appeared so pressing, that Louis, dividing his army, 
proceeded towards Metz, at the head of a large force. 
Before the king reached Metz Prince Charles had 
been compelled to relinquish his enterprise. The 
activity displayed by Louis, and the good fortune 
with which it had been followed, had greatly increased 
his popularity. Madame de Chateauroux was en- 
chanted with the result of her efibrts, and flattered 
herself that her influence would now be established 
in a manner not to be shaken. 

But a sudden event took place which threatened 

• Vie Privfe, vol it pp. 185—187. 
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her with complete ruin. Louis XV. had hitherto chap. 
enjoyed robust health, and the fatigues of the campaign < — ^ — r 
seemed as little injurious to his constitution as his ^^^^ 
unbounded indulgence in pleasure. Now, however, 1764. 
the two causes combined brought on a crisis which 
appeared likely to terminate fatally. On the 8th of 
August, Louis was seized with the symptoms of a 
violent fever, which rapidly assumed a malignant 
character, so that on the night of the 14th, his 
life was despaired of. The public grief and con- 
sternation were extreme. In every part of the 
kingdom, and at Paris especially, the people flocked 
in crowds to the churches to offer up prayers on 
behalf of the monarch. At Metz all was confusion and 
dismay. The Duchesse de Chateauroux never quitted 
the bedside of the king, and he, soothed by her atten- 
tions, declared that the prospect of quitting life gave 
him no sorrow, except on her account and that of 
his subjects. But as the danger became more immi- 
nent, sentiments more suitable to his condition began 
to prevail. It was the Due de Chartres who first 
revealed to the king his real condition, and besought 
him to take those measures which were necessary to 
secure his salvation, and to atone for the sins which 
he had committed. The Bishop of Soissons enforced 
these views, all of which pointed to the removal of 
the Duchesse de Chateauroux. Louis XV. yielded 
at last, and the Comte D'Argenson intimated to the 
favourite that it was necessary for her to leave the 
court. She had no alternative but to do so, and at 
this bitter moment acted with firmness and dignity. 
Still severer mortifications were in store for her. 
No sooner was it known that she was leaving Metz, 
than an immense crowd followed her carriage, loading 
her with imprecations, and denouncing her as the 
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CHAP, cause of the misfortune which now threatened the 
- / ■ nation. During her journey to Paris the same scene 
1743 Yf^ constantly renewed, and every peasant whom she 
1764. encountered followed her with vituperations the 
most galling to a woman's pride. Nor were matters 
mended when she reached the capital, where she, who 
had flattered herself with becoming the idol of the 
kingdom, would probably have been torn to pieces by 
the people had she not, in the midst of the general 
excitement, contrived to escape comparatively un- 
noticed.* 
Her death. But the rccovery of the king filled her with new 
hopes. After Louis had been given up by the regular 
physicians, a quack appeared who recommended a 
violent emetic. It was taken, and produced the most 
beneficial effects. The joy was everywhere extreme 
so soon as it was known that the king was out of 
danger. The courier who brought the intelligence 
to Paris was surrounded, embraced, almost stifled by 
the people. They kissed his horse, his boots, con- 
tinually breaking out into joyous exclamations, *' Le 
roi est gu^ri 1 " The nation, as one man, saluted Louis 
XV. with the title of Louis le Bien-aim^. When the king 
heard of these demonstrations of public satisfaction 
his feelings were sensibly touchetl, and he exclaimed, 
" Ah, how happy to be thus loved ! but what have I 
done to deserve it?"t Happy for himself had he 
endeavoured to merit such affection, and to become 
the benefactor of that country of which he was 
now the idol. 

But he soon forgot any good resolutions which 
the fear of death or gratitude towards his sub- 
jects might have suggested. Now, that the danger 

« Vie Privde de Louis XV., vol. ii. pp. 184—188. 
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was pasty he felt ashamed of his weakness, and 
recalled^ with tender interest, the friend who had 
been ignominously driven from his presence. The 
Due de Richelieu, who had remained faithful to 
the duchesse, lost no opportunity of encouraging the 
king to retrace his steps, and to restore to outward 
favour her who still held the first place in his affec- 
tions. Private interviews were managed, and the 
tears and caresses of the beloved one removed all the 
king's scruples. He loudly complained that his mind, 
weakened by illness, had been imposed upon and 
induced to sully his glory and wound his heart by 
sending into exile his dearest companion. It was time 
that this wrong should be repaired, and that the person 
who most rejoiced in his recovery should not be the 
only person forbidden to manifest her feelings. When 
it had been resolved to recall the duchesse, it was done 
in the manner most flattering to her pride. The 
same Comte D'Argenson who had carried to her the 
sentence of exile, and had communicated it in a 
maimer little calculated to make it more palatable, 
was commissioned to inform the duchesse of her 
restored favour. The Bishop of Soissons was ordered 
to confine himself to his diocese, and all those who 
had taken part in getting rid of the mistress were 
treated by the king with marked displeasure or with 
cold indifference. The triumph of the proud duchesse 
was complete, and she prepared to avail herself of 
it in order to punish her enemies and to advance 
the interests of those who had clung to her even in 
her disgrace. But all her brilliant hopes were blighted 
in a moment. Whether from poison, excess of joy, or 
latent disease, she suddenly expired as she was pre- 
paring to return to court.* 

♦ Vie Privde de Louis XV., p. 206. 
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CHAP. The death of the Duchesse de Chateauroux was a 
* / ' subject of joy to the people, who had felt indignant 
1743 when it was understood that this lady had regained 
1764. her former ascendancy over the king. But those who 
MadMne kncw Louis XV. were perfectly convinced that if he 
had lost one mistress he would lose little time in sup- 
plying her place with another. Had a ministry been 
vacant, far less zealous efforts would have been made 
to obtain it than were employed to secure the dignity 
of the king's chief concubine. The noblest family in 
the kingdom would have deemed itself fortunate had 
one of its fair members been selected to replace the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux. The royal mistress was 
now an acknowledged power in the state, and since 
there was no longer a first minister, she had be- 
come the fountoin of all honours and the source of 
all benefits. Ministries, bishoprics, abbeys, military 
commands, titles, in a word, all the good things which 
the crown had to bestow, were at the disposal of the 
woman who could find her way to the heart of the 
king. No wonder that the whole female world was 
in movement, and that mothers and daughters, pro- 
vided the latter were married, watched every glance 
of the royal eye with ardent interest. Ladies of 
high birth insisted that none but themselves could 
enter the lists ; and that as the wife of the king must 
be of royal blood, so his recognised mistress must be 
able to furnish her proofs of noble descent. But this 
doctrine was not acquiesced in by dames of low de- 
gree. One Madame Poisson, the wife of a butcher, had 
formed the ambitious hope that her daughter might 
some day attmct royal notice. This daughter had 
been married to M. d'Etioles an under-farmer of the 
revenue, and seemed to be the person the least likely 
to make so brilliant a conquest as that to which her 
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mother aspired in her behalf. But as the charms of chap. 
her daughter expanded, the old lady declared that she ^ ^' , 
was a morsel fit for a king. The difficulty, however, ^'^^^ 
was to bring under the notice of the king the beauty i764. 
which was destined to enchant him. Madame d' Etioles, 
indeed, contrived to be present at several of the royal 
hunting parties, and although not admitted within 
the inner circle, she was near enough to justify the 
hope that the royal eye might at some chance moment 
light upon her. 

But it was not in this way that she was destined to Mtneu um 
realise her wishes. In the fields the king either did not ^l^ 
perceive, or perceiving, did not appreciate, the charms o*****"* • 
which sought to attract his gaze. However his hour cendencf 
was destined to come, and Madame d'Etioles found the ^"^ 
ball room more favourable to her purpose than the 
hunting ground. The city of Paris gave a splendid 
ball at the H6tel de Ville, in honour of the dauphin's 
marriage. At this ball the king was present. In spit€ 
of the many rivals who disputed the prize with her, 
Madame d'Etioles contrived to excite the monarch's 
curiosity, who entreated her to unmask herself. She 
did so, but as if overcome by her modesty, she im- 
mediately turned away, dropping her handkerchief. 
Louis XY. picked it up eagerly, and as the lady was 
too distant to permit him to hand it, he threw it 
to her with all that grace and politeness of which he 
was the master. A confused murmur arose, amidst 
which the only words distinguishable were " Le 
mouchoir est jet^." The prize was won, and the Due 
de Richelieu, the pander in ordinary of the king, 
entered into communication with the fortunate lady. 
She was not coy, and as she made no conditions, the 
bargain was soon struck. At this time Madame Pois- 
son was very ill, and as she herself was sensible of 
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the near approach of death, it might have been expected 
that the triumph of her daughter M-ould have filled 
her with remorse instead of joy. But the case was 
far otherwise. She testified the greatest delight, and 
seemed even reconciled to the loss of life now, when 
her fondest wish had been so completely accomplished.* 
The new The new favourite was soon enrolled among the 

uketanac- Tobility, who had affected to resent her elevation, 
poutted *" She was created Marquise de Pompadour, with a 
aflkin. suitable revenue, and she had only to express a wish 
in order to obtain all that art and luxury could 
provide for her gratification. But this was far from 
satisfying her, and she aspired to follow in all things 
the example of Madame de Chateauroux. The death of 
Fleury had removed the only person whose influence 
over the king might have prevented her from estab- 
lishing her supremacy in the world of politics. The 
cardinal, before his death, and Marshal Noailles, had 
advised the king to reserve to himself the chief 
authority in the state^ and to place all his ministers 
upon an equality, so as to prevent one from dominate 
ing over the rest.f Had Louis XV. been a different 
kind of man, this would have been good counsel ; but 
as it was, it had no other effect than to invest the mis- 
tress with all the authority of a first minister. None 
of those to whom the management of affairs wau 
entrusted could venture to oppose her will, because it 
was always easy to induce the king to dismiss a 
secretary of state, since there would be no difiUculty 
in obtaining another more docile. The king's in- 
credible indolence, his addiction to all the pleasures 
which tend most to render the will weak and vacilla- 
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ting, even if they do not actually impair the under- ^°^^- 
standing, made him a man easily governed, and never ' — <r— ^ 
at ease except when he was so. He was still young, to 
indeed, when Madame de Pompadour became his mis- ^'^• 
tress, but then ten years of unbounded self-indulgence 
had done the work of time; and if the physical constitu- 
tion was still unimpaired, all the higher capabilities 
and energies of his nature had become as benumbed 
as if they were suflFering from the effects of extreme 
old age. Mentally and morally he had lost the power 
of self-guidance, and the new favourite had adroitness 
enough to place her influence upon a foundation more 
stable than that of her personal charms. She made 
herself necessnry to the king: he became accustomed 
to see everything through her eyes, and all those by 
whom he was surrounded did the same. 

In the position which she was striving to make for ornr, the 
herself, it was essential to Madame de Pompadour that i«r oeDeni, 
the ministers should feel their depeudence upon her. 5^!2»u^. 
This was especially the case so far as the Comptroller- 
General was concerned. He held the purse strings, 
and unless he unloosed them at the call of the mis- 
tress, neither her own wants nor those of her friends 
could be supplied. We have already seen that Orry, 
in spite of the reputation which he had acquired for 
rough but sterling honesty, could, when it suited 
him, pay his court to the king and his mistress with 
considerable adroitness. But it seems that he either 
doubted the influence of Madame de Pompadour, or was 
unwilling to submit to it. Before she had become the 
acknowledged favourite, she had solicited from Orry 
the place of a farmer-general for her husband. His 
reply was certainly quite in accordance with the blunt- 
ness for which he had received credit. " If you are what 
you are said to be, you have no need of me ; if you 
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are not you shall not have the place." • If this anec- 
dote is true, it certainly implies that Orry had no 
desire to gain Madame de Pompadour's favour, or that 
he had no hope of obtaining it. 

Considering that Orry had held his important 
oflice for more than fifteen years, and that the king 
was always unwilling to part from those to whom he had 
been long accustomed, Madame de Pompadour might 
have expected to meet with considerable opposition, 
if she attempted to get rid of the finance minister. 
But she seems to have accomplished her object without 
difficulty. Orrywas not popular, and those who disliked 
his manners were not compelled to respect his abilities. 
He was capable of performing the routine duties of 
his place, but never rose above them ; and no fiscal 
improvement claims him as its author. His adminis- 
tration was neither good nor bad ; that is, he com- 
mitted no serious errors, nor did he confer upon the 
country any important benefits. His dismissal was the 
first signal manifestation of Madame de Pompadour's 
political influence; and this dismissal perhaps re- 
dounds to her credit, if we take into account the per- 
son whom she selected to succeed Orry. 

Machault had filled various subordinate offices, 
more or less connected with the financial administra- 
tion, and at this time was intendant of Yalenciermes. 
Although all those who were acquainted with him en- 
tertained a high opinion of his abilities, he was 
extremely distrustful of himself. He expressed the 
utmost unwillingness to accept the Comptroller-Gene- 
ralship when it was tendered to him on the dismissal 
of Orry. His oflicial experience had made him 
familiar with all the difficulties which would beset a 
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finance minister, sincerely desirous to reform the 
numerous abuses which prevailed in that department 
of the public service. Besides, the war which was 
then raging throughout Europe required from France 
the greatest sacrifices, and the treasury found it every 
day less easy to supply the incessant demands made 
upon it. To furnish it with new resources was not 
indeed impossible, if a principle of patriotism could 
induce the noble and wealthy to submit to equal 
taxation. Of this there was little hope, and fresh 
taxes, even when apparently imposed upon fair and 
impartial principles, were always converted into the 
means of oppressing the poor and industrious. But 
however reluctant Machault might be to encounter 
the obstacles which stood in the way of a comp- 
troller anxious to do what he thought right, he at 
last yielded to the persuasions of his friends, and 
accepted the ofilice which had been tendered to him 
so much to his own surprise. If he should fail in 
doing as much good as he wished, he would have at 
least the consolation of reflecting that he had not 
sought the arduous situation to which he had been 
appointed, but that it had sought him. 

While the war continued it was in vain to make He 
any attempts to improve the fiscal system ; the one improre um 
tiling needful was to obtain money for the current Jj^ *'*' 
expenses. New loans and taxes were indispensable, 
in order thnt the nation might make such efforts as 
to extort from her enemies an honourable peace. 
Under Marshal Saxe, the French arms had become 
uniformly triumphant, and the victory of Fontenoy 
was peculiarly gratifying to the national pride. But 
it did not do much to promote the cause of peace. 
Austria was still obstinate, and England was more 
anxious to redeem her defeat than to show her sense 
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of it by submittiDg to coDditions which she had for- 
merly rejebted. France was therefore compelled to 
prosecute the war with greater vigour than ever, and 
it was necessary that Machault should find the means 
of obtaining fresh resources. In spite of the suffering 
which prevailed throughout the country, the taille 
was considerably increased. Additional duties were 
also imposed upon silk, paper, and cards. Besides 
these imposts, an addition of four sous per livre was 
made to the dixihrne^ the capitation, and all the gene- 
ral taxes. But the returns came in very slowly, and 
fell far short of what had been expected. The only 
means of obtaining an immediate supply of money was 
by loans, and chiefly loans upon lives, which had been 
always the most tempting investinent to small capi- 
talists. The average interest of these was ten per 
cent. Altogether, during the war, 1,200,000,000 
livres were raised by loans of one kind or another, und 
this sum, equivalent to 48,000,000/. was enormous 
for that time, especially when it is considei*ed that 
the taxes had been nearly doubled.* No wonder that 
Louis XY. made the most earnest cfibrts to procure 
peace, and did not attempt to insist upon the terms 
to which his successes appeared to entitle hiin. His 
wishes were at last gratified, and the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, concluded in 1748, put an end to the hos- 
tilities which had desolated Europe for nearly eight 
years. 

This event left Machault at liberty to mature the 
plans which he had formed for the improvement of 
twentieth, the fiscal system. It was absolutely necessary to do 
cent something, as a pledge had been given that the 

dixihne should cease with the war. But the treasury, 
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80 far from being able to dispense with this impost, chap. 
found itself, even with its aid, in a most difficult posi- ^ ^' . 
tion. The debt payable on demand had increased ^'^'^^ 
enormously, and it had now become necessary to 1764. 
adopt means for its repayment. It was therefore 
indispensable that the dixihnie should be continued, 
or that a substitute should be found for it. The new 
Comptroller-General was capable of forming great 
conceptions, while his experience and correct judgment 
enabled him to discern how far they could be reduced 
to practice. He was also eager to obtain advice from 
those best qualified to afford it, and he was able 
to improve upon the hints which he received. The 
result was a resolution to impose an income tax of 
five per cent., affecting all revenues indiscriminately. 
Mnchault knew well that the assessment of the 
dixihme had never been placed upon a fair basis, and 
that the tax had been evaded by many who were best 
able to pay it. He believed that an impartial assess- 
ment, and a rigorous collection, would render the 
vingtihne as advantageous to the state as the dixihne 
had been. 

But it was one thing to propose a new tax, and wfflcuitift 
another to enforce it. The clergy, the parliament, with its 
and the states were all bitterly opposed to this tax of ^''^^^'^ 
five per cent. The parliament was in general opposed 
to all new taxes, and was peculiarly hostile to an im- 
post which did not recognise the exemptions which 
its members enjoyed. On the present occasion it had 
plausible grounds for declining to register an edict 
which maintained a war taxation, after the war had 
ceased. The exhausted condition of the country, the 
general misery which none could fail to observe, the 
express guarantee given when the dixihne was estab- 
lished, all furnished powerful argnmentis to the par- 
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liament when it remonstrated against the registration 
of the edict imposing the twentieth. These argu- 
ments would have been deserving of greater consi- 
deration had they not been dictated by a selBsh regard 
to class interests, instead of an enlightened considera- 
tion for the general welfare. Machault was strong 
in the purity of his intentions, and in the conviction 
that his plans, if carried into effect, would contribute 
immensely to the benefit of the nation at large. He 
remained firm, and the parliament was at last com- 
pelled to yield. But the new tax had to encounter 
an enemy more powerful and obstinate than even the 
parliament. 

The clergy had never absolutely denied that they 
were bound to contribute towards the necessities of 
the state, but had uniformly maintained that their 
contributions could only be solicited in the form of 
free gifts. Successive governments had acquiesced in 
this view, and when a new tax was imposed, the 
assembly of the clergy was accustomed to tender a 
free gift, bearing in its amount some presumed pro- 
portion to what the tax would have been had it been 
assessed in the usual manner. Towards this free gift 
the various orders of the clergy was required to con- 
tribute according to certain rules laid down by the 
general ' assembly, and carried into effect by the 
bishops in their several dioceses. It had been always 
a matter of complaint among the mass of the cur6s, 
that their superiors had, in the assessment of the free 
gifts, saved their own pockets at the expense of those 
who did the real work of the church. Nor did the 
state fare better than the cur^s at the hands of the 
French episcopacy. There could be no doubt tliat 
the free gifts awarded by the General Assembly of the 
Clergy fell very far shoi't of what they would have 
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been had the fiscal officers been permitted to assess a 
tax upon ecclesiastical revenues.* 

It was a cardinal point in Machault's scheme ^^^^ 
that the alleged ecclesiastical immunities should no 1764. 
longer stand in the way of just taxation. He pre- Bi«cb«uit 
pared an edict requiring all archbishops and bishops f^uic 
to furnish an account of their income and property of ex^uL!!" 
all kinds within six months. These accounts when count of lu 
received were, as in the case of other persons, to be 
submitted to the control of the intendants and their 
deputies. This edict excited the higher clergy to 
fury, and on every side was heard the cry of the 
church in danger. Voluminous memoirs were pub- 
lished, proving that, since the time of Clovis, no 
sovereign of France had ever ventured to t«x the 
clergy in a direct manner. Kings had been the bene- 
factors of the church, and had bestowed upon her rich 
gifts, in order that they might receive the benefit of 
her prayers ; but these gifts once made had become 
sacred property, with which neither they nor their 
successors had ever considered themselves at liberty 
to interfere. The champions of the church boldly 
declared that she was exempt from all impositions, of 
whatever nature they might be, and that any attempt 
to extract them from her was an act of sacrilege.f 

But many writings appeared at the same time, 
boldly impugning these immunities, and denying the 
facts upon which they pretended to be based. It was 
shown clearly enough that sovereigns had always 
regarded church possessions as fairly liable to all the 
demands which could be made upon any other spe- 

* Ecrits poor et contre les Immunity pretendoes par le Clerg^ 
de France. La Haje, 1751. 

t EcriU pour et contre, fcc^ vol. i. pp. 205 — ^235. 
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cies of property. Bishops and abbots, like counts 
and knights, had been called upon to find soldiers 
for the king, and now that pecuniary payments were 
substituted for this service, it was utterly unjust 
for the church to claim exemption from them. It 
was necessary that church property should be pro- 
tected, like every other, and it was just that this 
protection should be paid for. So far from church 
property enjoying any peculiar exemptions, it had 
been always regarded as subject to peculiar burdens, 
and as a fair resource in times of public calamity. If 
Clovis had endowed the church with large possessions, 
Charles Martel had thought himself at liberty to 
recall these gifts when the assaults of the infidels had 
endangered both church and state. 
Eflbrts But although the partisans of Machault might have 

defeat hii the better of the argument, his adversaries could 
**''***^ wield other weapons still more powerful. The king 
was timid beyond measure in every thing that related 
to the church, and although his natural good sense 
may have convinced him that his Comptroller-General 
was in the right, his superstition was likely to over- 
power the dictates of his judgment. Still the clergy 
felt that their position was a dangerous one, and that 
the opinion of all reasonable men was utterly opposed 
to their claims. It might even be feared that Louis 
would find himself constrained to listen to the advice 
of his wisest counsellors, and to persist in a plan of 
which general opinion thoroughly approved. It was, 
therefore, necessary to adopt the most energetic 
means in order to deter, if possible, the government 
from pursuing its object. The General Assembly of 
the Clergy made the most vigorous remonstrances, 
when they were called upon to approve the edict re- 
quiring the clergy to furnish an account of their pro- 
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perty. It was declared that this could not be done 
without a violation of the duty which those who 
ministered at the altar owed to God, and that it was 
incumbent upon them to brave every danger sooner 
than yield upon a point of conscience. The state 
might seize their property, but it could not constrain 
men to violate the obligations which their oaths had 
imposed upon them. The government, however, 
remained firm, and reiterated orders in the king's 
name were sent to the assembly, forbidding its mem- 
bers to continue the discussions in which they were 
engaged, and commanding them to yield an unre- 
served submission to the royal will, so clearly and so 
often expressed. At last the assembly was dissolved 
by royal authority, and it appeared as if the plans of 
Machault would be finally carried into efi^ect in spite 
of all opposition. 

In this controversy the clergy and the parliament ?*■*"*% 
might have been expected to co-operate, on the prin- cicr«7 Md 
ciple that two hostile bodies are often willing to SrotT^'*' 
combine their forces in order to destroy a third party, 
which both regard as their enemy. But although the 
parliament was opposed to Machault's fiscal scheme, 
it did not on that account forget its deep-rooted 
enmity to the clergy. The pretensions which the 
latter had at different times raised had found in the 
legists of all classes their most determined adversa- 
ries. Only a few years previously the registration of 
the bull Unigenitus had been most resolutely resisted 
by the parliament of Paris. A bed of justice had 
been necessary in order to obtain the fonnal legalisa- 
tion of this obnoxious bull. Even then the par- 
linment had continued its remonstrances, and had 
persisted in them in spite of repeated royal edicts, 
imiK)sing general silence upon the question. But 
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although from mere weariness the combatants had at 
last rested upon their arms, the controversy was far 
from being settled. About this time, and while 
Machault's financial projects formed the chief topic 
of public interest, this old controversy broke out in a 
new form. 

Ever since the time of the Reformation, the more 
zealous Catholic priests, when called upon to admi- 
nister the last sacraments to persons of whose faith 
they were doubtful, had been accustomed to require 
from them biUeta de confession^ — that is, certificates of 
orthodoxy from the priests to whom the invalids had 
been accustomed to confess themselves. This prac- 
tice had been discontinued in recent times, or at all 
events had not forced itself upon the public notice. 
Now, all of a sudden, this matter became the grand 
topic of public interest, and led to a fierce quarrel 
between the church and the parliament. It has been 
alleged that the former knowingly provoked the 
quarrel, in order to distract the attention of govern- 
ment, and to create difficulties which could only be 
removed by the sacrifice of Machault, or at all events 
of his fiscal attack upon the church. 

But perhaps fanaticism had more to do with the 
matter than any far-fetched political scheme. Beau- 
mont, archbishop of Paris, was a man of spotless 
moral character, and distinguished b)' many excellent 
qualities, but he was a fierce churchman, a strenuous 
defender of the bull Vnigenitus^ and a pitiless perse- 
cutor of heresy in all its forms. Many of his priests 
were animated with the same spirit ; and one of them, 
Bouettin, cur^ of St. Etienne du Mont, was espe- 
cially zealous. A young counsellor of the Ch&telet, 
named CofiHn, was seized with a severe illness, and his 
state became so alarming that Bouettin was sum- 
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moned, in order to administer to him the last sacral 
ments. Coffin was a man of bad moral character, 
and had also incurred the suspicion of being attached 
to Jansenism. This rendered Bouettin unwilling to 
perform the services required of him until he had 
satisfied himself that Coffin had thoroughly renounced 
his supposed heretical opinions. Coffin could produce 
no billet de confession^ or at all events, none of a charac- 
ter to satisfy the orthodox cure. He therefore required 
Coffin, then and there, to accept of the bull Unigeni" 
tus. This the young counsellor, ill as he was, de- 
clined to do. Bouettin, on this refusal, declared that 
he could not receive the confession of Coffin, nor 
administer the last sacraments to him. 

When this affiiir became known, the Court of the 
Chfttelet took it up as a matter affecting its own 
honour. It appealed to the parliament, and that 
body responded to the appeal in the warmest man- 
ner. The cur^ was summoned to appear at the bar, 
and when there was subjected to a most searching in- 
terrogatory. It was generally supposed that Bouettin, 
in what he had done, had acted at the instigation 
of the archbishop, or, at all events, with his sanction. 
The answers of the curi seemed to imply this, and 
the parliament lost no time in calling upon Beau- 
mont to appear and answer for himself. The prelate 
had got a hint of the danger, and had withdrawn 
from his palace in the city to his country-house at 
Conflans. This was not a very heroical manner of 
defending the privileges of the church, but it saved 
all parties from considerable embarrassment. The 
government viewed with the greatest displeasure the 
interference of parliament in the matter, and was not 
much pleased with the officious zeal which had pro- 
voked a conflict between the spiritual and temporal 
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CHAP, jurisdictions. Such a conflict furnished the parlia- 
ment with peculiar facilities for advancing its own 



1743 pretensions, for it could plausibly assert, that its 
1764. object was to maintain the prerogatives of the crown, 
as well as to enforce the laws of the realm.* 

But although the crown was anxious that the 
matter should rest where it was, neither the clergy 
nor the parliament was disposed to consent to any 
compromise. However some time elapsed before the 
controversy was renewed in the violent form which it 
had recently assumed. It was in March, 1752, that 
the parliament again interfered to check the intole- 
rance of the priests. Bou&ttin was called upon to 
attend a priest, named Le Mere, who was labouring 
under a dangerous illness. The cur6 of St. Eticnne 
required from Le Mere, as he had done from Coflin, 
a certificate of confession, or, failing that, a formal 
acceptance of the bull Unigenitus. Le Mere not 
only declined to comply with this request, but made 
a complaint to the parliament. That body took up 
the affair most warmly, and summoned Bouettin to 
attend at its bar. As it was universally known that 
the archbishop had instigated this new persecution 
of the Jansenists, he was called upon to give some 
explanation upon the subject. He admitted that 
Bouettin had acted by his authority. The parlia- 
ment became much excited, interrogated Bouettin 
from six to nine in the evening, and after sitting until 
midnight, passed a decree warning Bouettin, that a 
repetition of the conduct of which he had been guilty 
would expose him to severe punishment. The arch- 
bishop was also directed to make provision that the 
lust sacraments should be administered without qucs- 

^ Barbier's Joamal Historique du R^gne de Louia XV., vol. 
iii. pp. 201^209. (ParU, 1851.) 
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tion to those who required them, and within twenty- cnkp. 
four hours to Le Mere. This was, no doubt, carry- \ / 
ing matters with a high hand, since it was emi- ^"[^^ 
nently a spiritual question, to determine the manner 1764. 
in which, and the persons to whom, the sacraments of 
the church should be administered. As might have 
been expected, the archbishop paid no regard to the 
orders of the parliament, and on the 26th March, 
three days after the decree had been passed, it was 
annulled by the royal council. On the 28th, Le 
Mere died, without having received the sacraments. 
This event irritated the parliament so greatly, that it 
gave immediate orders for the arrest of Bouettin. 
But that worthy, esteeming discretion the better part 
of valour, had left his residence, and was nowhere to 
be found. The parliament ordered his temporalities 
to be seized. It was also incessantly occupied with 
the means of restraining the fanaticism of the clergy, 
and of prescribing certain limits which they should 
not exceed while exercising their spiritual authority. 
On the 18th of April, a decree was passed forbidding 
all ecclesiastics to refuse the sacraments on account 
of the want of a certificate of confession. This 
seemed an efiectual way of settling the controversy, 
and the king seems to have thought so, for he is 
reported to have said, " Voila une bonne ^pine tir^e 
hors du pied." But the clergy were by no means 
disposed to concur in such a settlement. They per- 
sisted in refusing the sacraments to those who could 
not produce satisfactory certificates of confession, or 
did not in a formal manner accept the bull Unigeni- 
tus. On the other hand, the parliament ordered 
several priests to be arrested, and condemned them 
to pay considerable fines.* 

^ Barbier's Joarnal, &c., vol. iii. pp. 362 — 370 ; 391 — 423. 
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CHAP. Nor was the dispute confined to Paris ; it extended 
— ^ — I to several of the provinces, and at Tours the matter 
^][*^ became serious. A priest was condemned by a legal 
1764. tribunal for refusing the sacraments. This judgment 
was immediately set aside by a royal edict. But the 
judicial authorities implicated appealed to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and that body received the appeal. 
This was extremely offensive to the king, who viewed 
with the greatest jealousy any attempt, on the part 
of the parliament of Paris, to form relations with 
the provincial parliaments. The increasing confi- 
dence and energy of the parliament were also calcu- 
lated to excite serious alarm. As the archbishop had 
paid no attention to tlie successive decrees passed by 
the parliament, that body ordered his temporalities 
to be seized. About the same time a nun, named 
Perpetua, was accused of having feigned illness, in 
order that she might demand the last sacraments, 
with the certainty that they would be refused. On 
this ground she was arrested by a lettre- de-cachet. 
The parliament, far from being alarmed, even began 
to question the legality of such documents, although 
the older members were disinclined to meddle with 
this long-recognised royal prerogative. But the 
younger counsellors carried the day, and, in a general 
remonstrance presented to the king, the issue of lettrea- 
de-cachet formed one of the grounds of complaint. 

But the government had now beco.ne seriously 
alarmed, and it resolved to adopt the most vigorous 
measures. In order to give force to its remon- 
strances, and to draw universal attention to them, 
the parliament had intermitted its ordinary func- 
tions. Pending cases could be proceeded with until 
they were determined, but no new ones could be 
entered upon. A royal decree was issued, ordering 
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the parliament to perform its usual duties, and to 
administer justice to those who demanded it. No 
attention was paid to this decree. The crown then 
fell back upon its assumed right of exiling or impri- 
soning those whom it saw fit. Lettres de cachet were 
sent to all the presidents and counsellors of the five 
Chamhres des eftquStes^ and of the two Chambres des 
requetea. The letters directed those to whom they 
were addressed to leave Paris within twenty-four 
hours, and not to quit their own residences during 
the interval. Two presidents and two counsellors 
were, however, treated with still greater severity, no 
doubt, on account of their peculiar zeal and activity 
in favour of parliamentary claims. The destination 
assigned to each was a separate fortress, and none 
was allowed more than a quarter of an hour to pre- 
pare for the journey. These rigorous proceedings, 
however, did not affect the presidents and counsellors 
of the Great Chamber. The court, perhaps, expected 
that, alarmed by the fate of their colleagues, or less 
dis})oscd to violent measures, the principal members 
of parliament would exhibit a more complying spirit. 
But the expectation was signally deceived. The 
Great Chamber confirmed all its past decrees, and 
protested in the most emphatic terms against the arbi- 
trary act by which so many judges had been punished 
for their faithful adherence to their oaths and their 
duty. While the Chamber was engaged in delibera- 
tion, the court of the Palace of Justice was filled 
with an immense crowd, sufficiently proving by its 
demeanour that it warmly sympathised with the op- 
ponents of ecclesiastical and royal tyranny. As the 
magistrates left the palace, loud cries of Vive le Parle- 
menti were heard on all sides.* 

•. Barbier, vol. iii. pp. 463—470. 
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CHAP. This was an alarming state of things for the court, 

> / ' and the danger of an insurrection as formidable as 

1748 f\^^i q{ the Fronde seemed imminent. But times 

to 

1764. were changed and the government was better pre- 
pared to resist any outbreak which- might take place. 
Nor did it commit the error of relaxing its vigour at 
a moment when any sign of weakness might have 
been fatal. The Great Chamber was exiled to Pon- 
toise. An ordinance was issued creating a Chambre 
des Vacations^ that is, a body discharging the func- 
tions of parliament, when any cause prevented the 
latter from performing its usual duties. This ordi- 
nance the Court of the Ch&telet refused to register. 
The Chanibf*e des Vacations was then transferred to 
the Louvre, and received the title of the Royal 
Chamber. This new court was universally despised, 
and scarcely any advocates could be found willing to 
attend its sittings. 

The eyes of the government were at last opened, 
and it perceived that to defend the clergy was to 
endanger the public peace. Priests were now for- 
bidden to demand certificates of confession, and 
directed to administer the sacraments as they had 
been accustomed to do. The Cardinal de Rochefou- 
cald, a mild prelate, advised his brethren to act with 
greater tolerance, and held out the hope that the 
threatened inquisition into the amount of their pro- 
perty should not take place. The Archbishop of Paris 
and some of the bishops were not indeed disposed to 
change their course, and it was ultimately found 
necessary to send them into exile for a short time ; 
but the more moderate and politic of the higher 
clergy were heartily willing to agree to the implied 
compromise. It had been made sufficiently manifest 
that the general public was by no means disposed to 
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encourage a new crusade against heresy; and that chap. 
the church was more likely to lose than gain by an * — ^1_/ 
excessive zeal in favour of orthodoxy. ^^ 

The manner in which the long pending dispute be- 1764. 
tween the clergy and the legists was terminated ^J^^' 
was particularly mortifying to Machault. He had necwMryto 
been made the scapegoat, and he had learned oooe. 
by painful experience that the church was yet too 
strong for him. But he had effected one important 
object. The donations made by the superstitious or 
the dying to churches or monasteries had become in 
France, as elsewhere, an intolerable abuse. Machault 
had persuaded the king to issue an edict declaring 
all such donations illegal, unless previously sanctioned 
by the state.* This edict was received with universal 
approbation ; for it put a stop to an evil which 
affected all classes and all families while it did not 
assail any existing interests. This had been the 
earliest of Machault's measures, and had probably 
encouraged him by its reception to make a more 
direct attack upon ecclesiastical privileges. Harassed 
by financial difficulties, he had no doubt cast a long- 
ing eye at the vast mass of church property which 
had been accumulating for oges, and which might have 
sufficed to pay the debts of the state, and to make a 
suitable provision for those who ministered at the 
altar. He was destined to see such a scheme carried 
into effect on the grandest scale, amidst the applauses 
of the nation, and with scarcely a murmur on the 
part of those who were despoiled. It was Machault's 
singular fortune to live nearly forty years afler his 
resignation of the office of Comptroller-General, and 
to be a spectator of that mighty revolution which 

* Recueil des Lois, kc^ toL xxii. Edict, August, 1749, pp. 
226—235. 
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financial embarrassments and class immunities had 
mainly provoked. He survived to the patriarchal age 
of ninety-three, and, in 1794, was cast into prison 
by the revolutionary authorities, and died there, after 
vainly imploring the aid of a physician.* 

MaclmuU, on relinquishing the management of the 
finances, was appointed Minister of Marine, and also 
held the office of Keeper of the Seals, so that he still 
remained one of the chief i)ersons in the ministry. 
Sechelles succeeded him as Comptroller-General, lie 
had been an intendant in different provinces, and had 
been distinguished by his skill and activity in pro- 
viding for the wants of the army. But to make ade- 
quate provision for the ordinary expenditure of the 
country, and the cost of an impending war, was a 
more difficult task. So far as self-confidence was 
concerned, Sechelles, however, was not deficient. He 
assured the king that the war could be curried on for 
four years without resorting to any new taxes. This 
boast was soon discovered to be the result of profound 
ignorance, not of accurate knowledge or any well com- 
bined plan. However, he made one efibrt to replenish 
the treasury which produced a considerable sum. He 
organised a lottery, which was to continue in opera- 
tion for twelve years. This lottery was farmed at 
30,000,000 livres. Happily for Sechelles, his ministry 
was not of very long duration, for he was not the 
man to contend with the difficulties of the Seven 
Years' War. Nor was his successor Moras better 
fitted for the arduous task. He had, indeed, been very 
fortunate or skilful in his private affairs ; for, although 
the son of a hair-dresser, he had amassed a fortune of 
150,000 livres per annum. But when he came to 
deal with the finances of the state, he could suggest 

* Biugrapliie Universelle, Article, Maohnult. 
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no expedients for raising money except those which 
the most incompetent of his predecessors had always 
resorted to. So grievously was Moras in want of 
money, that he attempted to contract a small loan in 
England, offering an interest of 11^ per cent As 
war was then raging between the two countries, it 
was a criminal offence for any British subject to con- 
tribute to this loan, and when the attempt to raise it 
became known, a large reward was offered for the dis- 
covery of those who might take part in the transac- 
tion.* Moras was evidently ill qualified to guide a 
country in safety and honour through a great and 
costly war. His successor, Boullogne, was a man of 
the same stamp, and, as was to be expected, the finances 
fell into a deplorable state. 

It was felt on all hands that the country stood in silhouette, 
urgent need of an enterprising finance minister, — a 
man with courage enough to leave the beaten track, 
and skill enough to derive from the internal resources 
of the country the means of maintaining its external 
honour. The old Marshal Bellcisle was the Minister 
of War, and it was in this department that the 
poverty of the treasury and the incompetency of 
successive Comptrollers-General were most strongly 
felt. In the disastrous circumstances in which the 
country was then placed, the grand object was to 
secure a man of tried ability, and Bellcisle had been 
led to form a favourable opinion of Silhouette, a per- 
son who had been engnged in various public employ- 
ments of subordinate importance. He was of obscure 
birth and of very limited private fortune. He had 
acquired, however, a considerable reputation as a 
man of great intelligence, with an imagination bril- 
liant and fertile. He had in early life devoted liis 

• Vic Privee dc Louis XV., vol iii. pp. 222—226. 
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attention to literary pursuitSi and he did our country 
the honour of translating several of its best known 
works. Among them was Pope's Essay on Man. 
Silhouette probably finding that literature was not 
likely to mend his fortune, endeavoured to make his 
way in the public service. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners for defining the limits between the 
French and English possessions in North America. 
The business was very ill done, but the commis- 
sioners alleged in excuse that they had been furnished 
with very bad maps. Silhouette was afterwards ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Due d'Orldans, and in that 
office he seems to have acquitted himself so well as 
to be considered an excellent man of business. At all 
events, his appointment to the Comptroller-General- 
ship in 1759 was favourably looked upon, which it 
could scarcely have been, had not his administra- 
tive talents been in some degree recognised.* 

However, the expectations formed regarding his 
official career seem to have been rather vague ; for 
there was a general persuasion that one of his plans 
would be a large issue of paper money. While attend- 
ing a sitting of the Chamber of Accounts, he took an 
opportunity of removing this impression. He declared 
that fantastic systems, substituting illusions for re- 
ality, should never find access near the throne. His 
first measure was one of great importance. On some 
pretence he annulled the bail of the farms, and issued 
72,000 finance shares, at an interest of 5 per cent., 
and entitling the holders to a portion of the profits, 
which the farmers had hitherto engrossed. By this 
means the interest on the shares was raised to 7^ per 
cent. These shares were eagerly bought up, and as 

* Biograpliie Univcraelle, vol. xlii., Article, Silhouette; Pur- 
ticulaiitdii dur les Ministrcd das Finances, pp. 130 — 145. 
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they were for a thousand livres each, a sum of seventy- chap. 

^^— .^ 



two millions was quickly obtained, without creating 
any discontent, except among the farmers, with whose 1743 
grievances nobody was inclined to sympathise. This 1764. 
operation, so simple and so successful, rendered Silhou- 
ette extremely popular. The immediate want« of the 
treasury were relieved, and a considerable number of 
persons had made a very profitable investment. But 
Silhouette knew that the relief obtained was only EndeftYourt 
momentary, and that the most vigilant economy, and the ez^ 
constant eflForts to increase the produce of the taxes *'**^*^ 
were nevermore urgently necessary. He therefore en- 
deavoured to diminish the royal expenditure, and the 
king heartily concurred with him in the propriety of 
doing so ; but those who derived benefit from existing 
abuses were more powerful than both king and 
minister. Pensions were considerably reduced, but 
this was an article upon which long experience 
had proved that no permanent saving could be en- 
forced. Silhouette, however, did not confine himself 
to attempts to lessen the actual expenditure : he 
endeavoured to put an end to the losses which the 
revenue suffered from the fiscal exemptions enjoyed 
by many persons who had no real claim to the indul- 
gence. Every man who succeeded in obtaining a 
petty office was relieved from the taille; and those 
who enjoyed influence at court contrived to obtain 
gifts of salt duty free. The new Comptroller-General 
vigorously assailed these exemptions, and put an end 
to a great number of them.* 

But compared with the severity of the pressure Fioandai 
upon the treasury, all these expedients were of very 
trifling avail. In a statement read in presence of the 
king and in full council, Silhouette estimated the 

• Baillj, vol. ii. p. 141. 
f 4 
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cuAp. current expenditure at 503,847,151 livres, while the 
^ / ' revenue did not exceed 286,633,037, thus leaving a 
1743 deficiency of 217,214,114 livres. Nor was this the 
1764. worst of the case ; for the revenue, inadequate as it 
was, had been in a great measure anticipated. That 
of 1759 had been so — so far as it could be done — 
while that of 1760 had also been encroached upon. 
Boullogne, the previous Comptroller-General, had, in- 
deed, suggested various plans for supplying the defi- 
ciency of revenue ; but their operation was slow and 
uncertain. A loan, in the form of life annuities, had 
been proposed ; but few subscribers appeared, and it 
was found equally difficult to borrow money on the 
credit of the States, such as those of Languedoc and 
Bretagne. Silhouette had, no doubt, by his operation 
upon the farms, obtained the sum of seventy-two mil- 
lions of livres, and had thus been enabled to provide 
for the most urgent necessities of the treasury. But 
in spite of this sum, and others procured by all the 
dificrent means put in action, there would still 
remain a deficiency of seventy-eight millions of 
livres. Nor while the war continued was there any 
possibility of maintaining the deficiency at so low 
a point as this. Nor was this the worst prospect, for 
even if peace were re-established, the ordinary reve- 
nue would still prove inadequate to the ordinary ex- 
penditure. The increased expenditure occasioned by 
the war did not amount to more than 150,000,00i) 
livres, while the deficiency in the revenue exceeded 
200,000,000 livres. It thus appeared, that the 
financial embarrassments were of the most serious 
natui'e, and the statement of Silhouette seemed more 
fitted to inspire despair than to suggest a remedy.* 

* Collection lies Comptcfl Itendus, &c., depuis 1758 ju94|u*au 
1787 (Uuaaune, 1788), p. 29. 
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After having proved to his own satisfaction, and 
that of those who heard him, that the financial con- 
dition of the country was almost desperate, Silhouette ^\^^ 
proceeded to draw his own conclusions. He declared 1764. 
that it was only by means of fresh imposts that ex- fjJI^'^ 
penditure and income could be equalised in times of »<>▼« *»>««»- 
peace, and a fund provided for the liquidation of the 
debts contracted already, or to be contracted, for 
carrying on the war. He admitted that the distress 
and exhaustion of the country were great, but then, 
what could be done, since it was necessary to defend 
the nation, and peace could not be obtained unless 
France could induce her enemies to submit to reason- 
able conditions ? It was fervently to be hoped that in 
1760 the war might be brought to a close; but, even 
then, the want« of the state could not be provided for 
without resorting to new taxes. 

Silhouette having proved that new taxes had The tub- 
become necessary, proceeded to explain the nature 
of those which he proposed to establish. His general 
principle was, that all the subjects of the state 
should contribute to its necessities in proportion to 
their means. The wealthy were best able to furnish 
funds for the use of the nation, and it was only fair 
that those who indulged in luxuries should pay for 
their enjoyment. Families who could afford to keep 
a servant could not complain if they were called 
upon to pay a tax for the privilege of doing so. 
Others who took a pride in filling their houses with 
domestics, ought to be taxed in proportion to the 
immber of them ; since it was always in their power 
to dispense with one or more. Then it had been 
always a crying scandal, that men who saw fit to live 
single, and thus evade the burdens of life, should also 
contribute less to the revenue, than the industrious 
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fathers of families, who denied themselves almost 
every comfort, in their anxiety to rear and educate 
their children, so that they might become useful 
subjects of the king. It was difficult indeed for even 
the most prying taxgatherer to bring bachelors to 
account ; for they maintained no establishment, and 
moved about from place to place, as pleasure or 
interest prompted them. But with all their ingenuity 
they could not evade the capitation, and while they 
continued their vagrant and useless lives, they could 
not complain if their capitation was three times 
greater than that of those who took upon themselves 
the ordinary duties and burdens of society. It was 
also just that those heads of families, who relieved 
themselves of the cost of suitably establishing their 
children in the world, by consigning them to mon- 
asteries, should pay somewhat heavier taxes than 
those upon whom the whole expense of maintaining 
their offspring rested. In addition to such im- 
posts as these, it was also expedient and justifiable 
that silks, plate, and other articles of luxurious 
consumption, should be subjected to a high rate of 
taxation. 

But Silhouette knew that all these imposts, similar 
in their nature to our own assessed taxes, could not 
be relied upon as sources of revenue, at a period 
when people were disposed to dispense with many 
luxuries to which they had been accustomed. The 
only way of raising a large, certain, and immediate 
revenue, was by a property tax. It seems to have 
been the object of Silhouette that properly of every 
kind should be subjected to a tax, amounting, as 
nearly as possible, to 5 per cent, upon the income 
which it might be made capable of producing. An 
estimate was to be taken of all kinds of property. 
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movable and immovable, and upon this a tax of chap. 
one-fifth of a livre per cent, was to be imposed, on » ' . 
the supposition that this would be equivalent to 5 1'743 
per cent, upon the revenue derived from the pro- 1764. 
perty. It was the desire of Silhouette, that no kind 
of property should escape the new impost, and that, 
so far as it could be done, this tax should be equivalent 
to 5 per cent., or one-twentieth of the revenue, with 
two sous per livre, or one-tenth added. No doubt 
much property produced no revenue ; but if it had 
been put out to hire, it might have been productive, 
and the proprietor, in retaining the use of it, enjoyed 
an advantage which he must otherwise have purchased* 
The grand object of what was termed the subvention 
was, that all classes should contribute to the revenue 
in proportion to their incomes and their property ; 
even when no profit was directly derived from the 
latter.* 

But whatever might have been the object of the ittnnpopn- 
subvcntion, or however defensible in point of ab- ^' 
stract justice, it was beyond measure unpopular. 
Silhouette, like many financiers before and since, 
forgot that, in fiscal matters, expediency rather than 
equity must guide the statesman. The great tests 
of a good tax are, that it is adapted to existing 
circumstances, can be easily and cheaply collected, 
and interferes, as little as possible, with the habits 
and prejudices of the people. Silhouette's subvention 
sinned against all these rules. At a time when 
there was no class which did not complain of the 
weight of existing taxation, the subvention was so 
contrived that it appeared to increase this burden far 
more than it really did. The multiplicity of articles 
comprehended, seemed to threaten every respect- 

* Comptes RendoSy pp. 29 — 48. 
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able family with a vast increase of expenditurei from 
which it could not escape, except by relinquishing 
many luxuries to which it had been so habituated as 
to consider them necessaries, or by taking up an 
J^*^ inferior place in the scale of society. All were 
the pariia. alarmed, and all joined in the cry against poor Sil- 
the itilt^ houette. The parliament, as usual, placed itself in the 
van, and made the strongest remonstrances against 
the proposed imposts. Indeed, the impolicy of some 
of them had appeared so manifest, that they were 
not included in the edict presented for registration. 
Still enough remained to irritate and alarm both those 
who enjoyed fiscal exemptions, and those who had per- 
suaded themselves that the deficiency in the revenue 
was chiefly occasioned by the prodigality of the court 
and the malversations of the persons entrusted with 
the expenditure of the public money. The states which 
enjoyed a shadow of representative institutions, and 
which had the liberty of taxing themselves, viewed 
with apprehension this increase of general taxes, 
which they were bound to collect, without having any 
share in imposing them. Thus there was a universal 
outcry against Silhouette's scheme, and the various 
bodies which joined in protesting against it, met the 
plea of necessity by advising the crown to be less 
lavish in its gifts, and to get rid of all those useless 
expenses which had been allowed to accumulate from 
year to year. 
Silhouette BqJ; all this opposition proceeded rather from the 
generally privileged classcs than from the people.* Those who 
had so firmly supported the Parliament in its struggle 
with the clergy, and had witnessed its return from 
exile with so much enthusiasm, made no movement 

* Darbior'8 Journal, vol. iv. p. 827. 
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to enforce its remonstrances against the Silhouette chap. 
edicts. It was the misfortune of Silhouette, that ^ / » 
necessity soon compelled him to adopt measures ^^^ 
wliich created universal dismay and suffering. As it 1764. 
was indispensable to obtain money for the carry- 
ing on of the war, the Comptroller-General, being 
unable to accomplish his own plans, was compelled to 
fall back upon the worst expedients of his predeces- 
sors. He suspended the payments of the rescript ions 
upon the general farms, of the saving fund, and of 
every public deposit which was within his reach. By 
these means he rendered available for current expenses 
nearly 200,000,000 livres, but this advantage was 
purchased at the cost of general confusion.* The 
court bankers, depending upon the payments which 
they were entitled to receive from the treasury, were 
reduced to the greatest difficulty when those payments 
were suspended. There was but one remedy, that they 
themselves should be authorised to suspend payment, 
so far as their own creditors were concerned. They 
were so, and there was not a man engaged in business 
in Paris that had not cause to denounce the arbitrary 
measures of Silhouette. In this state of things no 
one was willing to part with money on any terms, and 
all kinds of commerce came to a stand. To provide 
a remedy for this evil, all those who possessed silver 
plate were invited to carry it to the Mint, and to 
leave it there on receiving a receipt specifying the 
weight and quality. The king set the example, and 
the courtiers and others had no alternative but to fol- 
low it. To do so was, however, attended with most 
serious loss ; for of many articles, the value of the 
manufacture was equal to that of the material, while 

• 

* Barbier, vol. iv. pp. 330—332. 
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for the former no compensation was allowed. No won- 
der that discontent everywhere prevailed, and that, as 
Barbier says, " Tout le monde jura beaucoup centre 
M. de Silhouette." ♦ 
He migni. It was impossible to hold out against such a gene- 
ral storm, when wounded self-interest, in its efforts to 
avenge itself, was aided by all that the malignity of 
Parisian wit could suggest. Trowsers without pockets, 
portraits in outline, then new, were termed trowsers 
k la Silhouette, — portraits k la Silhouette, as if the 
Comptroller-General ought injustice to give his name 
to everything that expressed emptiness and unreality. 
Under Silhouette, Frenchmen might dispense with 
the use of pockets, and would soon become no better 
than walking shadows. Thus, in a few months, the 
idol of Paris had become a nickname for everything 
that was worthless and unsubstantial. When such 
was the case, resignation was the only alternative 
left, and Silhouette adopted it, however unwillingly. 
He had held office for some months less than a year, 
but he seems to have made good use of his time, so 
far as his own fortune was concerned. He had 
availed himself of the facilities which his office 
afforded him for dabbling in state paper, and had suc- 
ceeded in amassing considerable wealth. After his 
retirement he lived in great style, and instead of 
withdrawing to the country, as persons in his 
position had been accustomed to do, he hired a large 
l^otel in the finest part of the city, maintained a bril- 
liant establishment, and gave entertainments distin- 
guished by their costliness and splendour.f He does 
not seem, however, to have experienced much satis- 



• Darbior, vol. iv. p. 333. 

t Vie Priv^e dc Louis XV., vol. iii. pp. 225, 22G. 
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faction in private life, nor did he appear to find| chap. 
in the indulgence of his literary tastes, compensation ^ / i 
for his public disappointments. On his death bed, ^^^ 
some friend sought to amuse him by reading Gil 1764. 
Bias. When he had heard the following passage: 
^^ Et il mourut de la mort des ministres disgraci^s," 
poor Silhouette exclaimed in a doleful tone, ^^ II est 
trop vrai."* 

During the interval which had elapsed between the otntni 
resignation of Machault and that of Silhouette, many ankin. 
events of great general importance had occurred. 
The most notable of them, and the one most inti- 
mately connected with the state of the finances, was 
the breaking out of the Seven Years' War. This war 
has been generally regarded as the most impolitic, as 
it was certainly the most unprosperous, in which 
France was ever engaged. The interests of France, 
as well as the personal wishes of the king, were 
opposed to a new war, and an alliance with Austria 
had been always distasteful to French statesmen. 
The object of the war, terminated in 1748, had been to 
humble the house of Austria; and that object had 
been, to a certain extent, accomplished. The loss of 
Silesia had always rankled in the heart of the Em- 
press Queen, and she had never lost the hope of 
recovering this portion of her hereditary territories. 
K an alliance could be formed with France, this hope 
might be converted into a certainty. Maria Theresa 
was herself a woman of spotless moral character, and 
was not very lenient in judging those of her sex who 
forsook the paths of virtue ; but when were scruples 
of conscience allowed to stand in the way of state 
policy ? Madame de Pompadour ruled the court and 

* Particularity des Ministres des Finances, p. 145. 
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directed the government of France, and without her 
favour Austria had no chance of carrying out the 
scheme whicli had been formed. The empress yielded 
to necessity, and condescended to write to Madame 
de Pompadour as her friend. That vain woman was, 
of course, delighted with the honour, and the least 
that she could do in return, was to place the armies 
and treasures of France at jthc disposal of the Aus- 
trian court. The Abb6 Bernis, who owed his for- 
tune to the favourite, and who hoped, tlirough her 
means, to attain to the highest honours to which an 
ecclesiastic could aspire, was yet patriotic enough to 
remonstrate against a war from which France could 
derive no advantage. His arguments produced no 
effect, and he himself agreed to carry out a policy 
which he condemned, on condition of being entrusted 
with the ministry for foreign affairs. It was in this 
manner that France was led to change her old foreign 
policy, and to waste her blood and her treasure in 
the endeavour to extend the power of her hereditary 
rival. 

But about the time when France was preparing to 
engage in earnest in the great war into wliich she 
had allowed herself to be hurried, an event occurred 
which might have entirely changed the state of 
affairs. On the evening of the 5th of January, 1757, 
as the king was preparing to set out from Versailles 
for Trianon, a man made his way through the guards, 
and wounded the king in the side with a knife. The 
assassin would probably have escaped had not the 
king, after putting his hand to his side, directed 
attention to him, exclaiming, ^^ That is the man wlio 
struck me : let him be arrested, but let no harm be 
done to him." The assassin on his part, cried out, 
^' Let M. le Daupliin be taken care of, and let him not 
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quit the palace." (Jeneral alarm and consternation chap. 
prevailed, for these words seemed to indicate that an « — A-* 
extended conspiracy had been formed against the [^ 
royal family. The king was conveyed to bed, and 1764, 
his wound appeared very slight; but fears were 
expressed that the weapon by which it was inflicted 
might have been poisoned. This idea once suggested, 
filled the royal sufferer with the most violent fears, 
and he became eager for the performance of the reli- 
gious duties suitable to his supposed condition. As 
none of the clergy connected with the court were in 
attendance, the first priest who could be found was 
employed. The queen also lost no time in proceeding 
to the bedside of her husband, who received her with 
tenderness ; and expressed his satisfaction that him- 
self, not his son, had been struck. As to poor Madame 
de Pompadour, her reign was thought to be at an 
end, and she was not only forsaken by the courtiers, 
but Machault, of whom she had been the steady 
patroness, came to intimate to her the necessity of 
withdrawing from court.* 

But it soon became known that all this was nothing 
except a well acted farce, and that had LfOuis been a 
private person, the wound which he had received 
would not have interrupted his ordinary avocations 
for a single day. This fact was soon made known to 
Madame de Pompadour, and, instead of leaving the 
palace, she merely secluded herself from public notice 
for a short time. Her confidence was justified, and 
when Louis was again, even in his own opinion, 
restored to health, he became more devoted to her 
than ever. An intimacy of twelve years had so 
habituated Louis XV. to the yoke of his mistress, 

* Mdmoires de Madame da Haussety pp. 128 — 135. 
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CHAP, that he did not desire to throw it off, even when she 
« — ,1-/ had ceased to charm his senses. Indeed, to the eternal 
^^^^ disgrace of Madame de Pompadour, she had become 
J 764. the procuress, when nature no longer permitted her to 
continue the paramour, of the king. It was under her 
auspices that the infamous establishment of the Pare 
aux Cerfs was founded and maintained. The place 
so named consisted of an enclosure containing several 
elegant houses, destined for the reception of the 
victims of the king's lust. Girls in the middle and 
humbler classes of life were entrapped and consigned 
to this seraglio, in order to be trained up for the 
miserable career reserved for them. It is said that 
the king himself took part in their education, and 
that he was even accustomed to pray wth the poor 
young creatures, who, when they attained the requisite 
age, were to be offered up as sacrifices to his un- 
bridled passions. Their number was immense, and 
the sums expended upon them enormous. One 
author estimates the latter at a milliard of livres, 
or £40,000,000.* He considers that each lady cost, 
first and last, 1,000,000 livres, and that the number 
in all considerably exceeded a thousand. Madame 
du Hausset, on the other hand, asserts, that com- 
paratively few women were conveyed to the Pare 
aux Cerfs, and that for long periods that place re- 
mained quite empty. Her statement cannot out- 
weigh that of all other authorities, and she herself 
admits that Madame de Pompadour took an active 
part in arranging the amorous intrigues in which 
Louis was continually engaged.f 
numimi of This conduct on the part of Madame de Pompadour, 
who bad however disgraceful to her as a woman, served greatly 

♦ Vie Privde de Louis XV., vol. iii. pp. 16—18. 
t Lacretello, vol. iii. b. x. pp. 168 — 171. 
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to extend and prolong her political influence. On 
his recovery, the king gave ample proof that his 
desire to separate himself from Madame de Pompa- 1743 
dour had been the result of his religious fears, not of 17^ 
any change in his dispositions towards her. She be- become 
came more powerful than ever, and those who had ^hSTT iL 
looked coolly upon her during her supposed disgrace, ^'*^- 
found that they had prematurely displayed their 
meanness. The favourite, however, selected as the ob- 
jects of her vengeance, not the abject creatures whose 
nature it is to insult the unfortunate and adhere to 
the prosperous, but ministers of state, who had for- 
gotten that it was to her that they owed their alle- 
giance. During the recent crisis, D'Argenson, minister 
of war, and Machault, keeper of the seals, had mani- 
fested their disposition to join the enemies of the 
mistress. The first had been anxious to obtain for 
the dauphin some share of political power, and for a 
time the king seemed disposed to invest the heir of 
the throne with a considerable portion of its au- 
thority. But Louis XV. had been always jealous of 
his son, and Madame de Pompadour was the mortal 
enemy of the young prince, who had, on many occa- 
sions, treated her with ill-disguised contempt. Thus 
D'Argenson, as the declared partisan of the dauphin, 
had deeply oflV^nded the two persons on whose favour 
the continuance of his official career depended. The 
case of Machault was somewhat different. Madame do 
Pompadour had done her utmost to advance his inte- 
rests, and in turning against her when her disgrace 
appeared certain, he had wounded her feelings as 
well as irritated her pride. She was now determined 
to sacrifice him to her resentment, as he had resolved 
to sacrifice her to his interests. Both ministers were 
ordered to resign their offices and to withdraw to 

T 2 
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CHAP, their estates. Machault's letter of dismissal was more 

% / > gracious than that sent to D'Argenson. The king 

^743 assured the first of his unabated esteem, conferred 

to 

1?64. upon him a pension of 30,000 livres, and allowed him 
to retain the honours attached to the office of keeper 
of the seals.* 

In the meantime the trial of the assassin, whose 
name was Damiens, had taken place ; and although 
the criminal was utterly insignificant and apparently 
half insane, the parties which then divided the 
country affected to attach the greatest importance 
to his depositions, and to find in them the materials 
of mutual accusation. Damiens pretended to sym- 
pathise with the parliament, and this was enough 
to draw from the enemies of that body the insinu- 
ation, that its violent proceedings tended to sug- 
gest the crime of regicide. On the other hand, the 
partisans of the parliament and the Jansenists dwelt 
upon the absurdity of supposing that a man im- 
bued with their principles would murder the king, 
in order to place the dauphin upon the throne. Was 
not that prince the declared friend of the Jesuits ? 
Was it tlie first time that those religionists had sought 
to get rid of a monarch in order to advance their own 
projects ? In order to find some ground for their 
respective recriminations, the factions which governed 
Paris agreed in tormenting Damiens during a trial 
of more than two months, although, had the in- 
terests of justice alone been concerned, it might have 
been terminated in a single day. But at last, all 
impartial and reasonable men were. forced to admit 
that Damiens had been an isolated criminal, and had 
been without accomplices as without definite purpose. 

* Besenval's Mdmoires (Paris, 1805), vol. i. pp. 303—- 31.5. 
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As a matter of course, Damiens was condemned to 
the horrible death reserved for parricides and those 
who attacked the royal person. The redeeming fea- 
ture in the character of Louis XV. was humanity, — an 
aversion to shed blood either on the battle field or 
upon the scaffold. He is said to have been anxious 
that a pardon should be granted to Damiens, so far at 
least as life was concerned. But mercy in such a 
case as this would have been repugnant to the 
opinions and feelings which then everywhere pre- 
vailed, and Damiens was left to his fate. That fate 
was a horrible one. His right hand was burned ; his 
flesh was torn with red hot pincers, and melted lead 
was poured into his wounds. At last horses were 
harnessed to drag his limbs asunder, and it was found 
necessary to add two to the four usually employed 
for such a purpose. To recall this scene of horror 
would be as useless as it is painful, were it not for a 
singular fact, to which all authorities bear testimony. 
As was to be expected, there was an immense con- 
course of persons assembled to witness the execution, 
and every window which overlooked the Place de 
Grfeve was crowded with spectators. Among them were 
many women of the highest rank and consideration. 
One of these, the very handsome wife of a farmer- 
general, had hired a whole window, and, while wait- 
ing until the execution commenced, engaged in play 
with some companions. When this was told to the 
king, he exclaimed, " Fil la vilaine."* However 
much this careless indifference was to be repudiated, 
worse remains to be told. The miserable criminal 
was subjected to torture after torture, until at last 
even the most hardened men turned aside to hide 

* Madame du Uaussct^ p. 161. 
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from themselves the spectacle of his great agony. 
But the ladies remained unmoyed, and witnessed 
with dry eyes and untroubled countenances the 
anguish which might have been expected to excite 
the pity of all who retained any particle of human 
emotion. Vice deadens the affections as well as 
the conscience, and women who have become indiffe- 
rent to their honour soon lose the finer feelings 
and keener sensibilities of their sex.* 
Tbesefen If Madame Pompadour reigned triumphant at 

Ycwi' War x o t^ 

court, her name was cursed by the nation, which 
traced to her influence all the disasters of an ill-con- 
ducted war. That war, indeed, had commenced with 
an enterprise, the success of which might have been 
regarded as a happy augury of its future fortunes. 
In 1756, Marshal Richelieu, at the head of a great 
armament, attacked Minorca. Byng, the English 
admiral, did his utmost to oppose the progress of the 
invaders, but without success. Mahon, the capital, 
and the whole island fell into the hands of the French. 
The marshal was a very lax disciplinarian, but he 
knew thoroughly the best way of influencing the 
men whom he commanded. When he laid siege to 
Mahon, drunkenness was very prevalent in his camp, 
and none of the usual means availed to put a stop to 
it. But Richelieu hit upon an expedient which was 
attended with complete success. It was universally 
known that the town was soon to be assaulted, and a 
general order was issued, that no soldier hereafter 
convicted of drunkenness should be permitted to take 
part in the operation. The effect was magical. Wine 
lost its charms, and the most thirsty musketeer 

* Barbier's Journal, voL iv. pp. 212 ; Madame du Hausset, 
p. 161 ; Vie Priv^ de Louis XV., vol. iii. p. 174. 
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became a model of sobriety. • Such men were not 
likely to fail in anything which it required courage to 
accomplish. The assault was completely successful. 
Hitherto there had been no declared war between 
France and England, but when Minorca was attacked, 
the latter power proclaimed war against France in 
regular form, and France followed the example in 
regard to England. At an earlier period an English 
squadron had captured two French vesselsi and 
French writers have represented this affair as a vio- 
lation of the right of nations, since there had been 
no formal declaration of war. But in America and 
India, the two nations were virtually at war, and on 
both sides privateers had begun to ply their trade. 

The war now broke out in good earnest, England and 
Prussia being opposed to France, Austria, and Russia. 
England maintained a large army on the Continent, 
chiefly intended to protect Hanover against the 
French. This army was placed under the command 
of the Duke of Cumberland. This prince was either 
very unskilful or very unfortunate, for, during his mili- 
tary career, the victory of Culloden was the only one 
of which he could boast On the present occasion he 
was first partially defeated by Marshal d'Estr^es, and 
then placed in such a position as to have no choice 
between the destruction of his army and an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Richelieu, who had replaced 
d'Estr^es in the command of the French troops, did 
not perceive the advantages which fortune had placed 
within his reach. He concluded with Cumberland a 
convention, known by the name of Closter Severn. 
Its chief conditions were, that the French should ob- 
tain possession of Hanover, that the Hanoverian 

• Vic Privco do Louis XV., vol. iii. pp. 82, 83. 
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CHAP, troops should retire beyond the Elbe, and that their 
^ / ' allies should be permitted to withdraw unmolested, on 
^743 condition of observing a strict neutrality. England 
1764. repudiated this convention, and France was little 
satisfied with it. But Richelieu turned it to his own 
advantage and that of his troops. Hanover was de- 
livered up to their tender mercies ; and, in their seve- 
ral degrees, they contrived to enrich themselves at 
her expense. Richelieu was a notorious pillager, and 
had received from his troops the sobriquet of " Le 
Pfere la Maraude." When he returned to Paris, he 
built a magnificent pavilion, which, in allusion to the 
source from which the funds necessary for its con- 
struction had been derived, was termed the Pavilion 
of Hanover. 

England was now united in strict alliance with 
Frederic of Prussia, and, under the name of the Pro- 
testant hero, that monarch had become a kind of idol 
with the English people. The friend and admirer of 
Voltaire was not entitled to much credit on account 
of his Protestantism, but his ability, courage, and 
constancy were above all praise. His enemies were 
able to bring into the field immense forces, and, had 
they agreed upon a combined plan of action, Prussia 
might have been erased from the list of kingdoms. 
But Frederic, by rapidity of movement, by decisive 
although costly victories, and by the astonishing skill 
with which he repaired his losses, was able to keep 
the Austrians at bay, and even to blockade Prague, 
into which Prince Charles of Lorraine had thrown 
himself with 45,000 men. Daun, indeed, forced the 
Prussians to raise this blockade, but Frederic, although 
almost driven to despair by the increasing number of 
his enemies, was still able to offer a bold front to 
tlicm. His recent disasters liud created un opinion at 
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Paris that he was at the end of his resources, and chap. 
that he had no other choice except a glorious death > ' . 



or a shameful peace. The news of the battle of ^743 
Rosbach put a stop to these premature rejoicings. 1764. 
The French army was commanded by the Prince de 
Soubise, who owed his appointment to the favour of 
Madame de Pompadour. He was without military 
skill, and, although far superior to the Prussians in 
numbers, and strongly intrenched, he foolishly suffered 
himself to be drawn from his position, so that by the 
superiority of his tactics, Frederic gained an easy and 
a complete victory. Soubise himself bore witness to 
the greatness of the defeat which he had suffered. 
In a letter to the king, he thus expressed himself: 
" J'^cris k votre majesty dans Texc^ de mon d6ses- 
poir ; la d^route de votre arm^ est totale. Je ne puis 
vous dire combien de ses officiers ont ^t^ tu^, pris, ou 
perdus." * 

But the war in other parts of the world was itaaua. 
still more unfortunate to France than it was upon "****^ 
the Continent. The energy and resolute will of 
the first Pitt had made themselves felt in every de- 
partment connected with the prosecution of hostili- 
ties, and the results were such as might have been 
expected. The judicial murder of Bjmg, however 
disgraceful to the government and the nation which 
sanctioned it, had taught officers of all ranks that not 
only want of courage, but want of success, would be 
followed by ruin or death. Pitt, however, was more 
anxious to excite the spirit than to alarm the fears of 
those whom he entrusted with command. Wolfe and 
Clive were men after his own heart — men who had 
an unshaken confidence in the superiority of English- 
men to all other nations, and who believed that Eng- 

• Vie Privec, vol. iii. p. 147. 
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CHAP, llsh troops could attempt and succeed in enterprises 

V • 



i which it would have been madness for any others 
^"^^^ to have engaged in. Hitherto France had contended 
1764. with her ancient rival upon something like equal 
termSi in India and in America. In both countries 
French interests were niaintained by men of great 
ability. In India, Dupleix had obtained vast influence, 
and at one time it seemed probable that he would 
have established French ascendency in that country. 
But he was coldly supported at home, and on his 
return to France, after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
he was extremely ill-treated. He had, indeed, been 
very unsuccessful, and had involved the French East 
India Company in enormous expenses, without any 
corresponding advantage. Clivc had, by successive 
' victories, inspired the native princes with a salutary 
dread of the English arms ; so that all the intrigues 
of Dupleix were counteracted. Still the chief cause 
of his failure was, that the French government was 
not willing to lend him sufficient assistance, and felt 
little sympathy with his ambitious projects. The 
conduct of England was different, and she intimated 
an intention of taking advantage of the war which 
broke out in 1756, in order to expel the French from 
India, or to reduce them to such a condition of weak- 
ness that they might be satisfied with the liberty of 
maintaining mercantile establishments, without any 
right of interference in political afiairs. France was 
not yet prepared to submit to such terms. A large 
armament was got ready, and placed under the com- 
mand of Lally. On reaching India this officer met 
with some partial successes, but he was compelled to 
raise the siege of Madras. This failure was the pre- 
lude of other disasters, and a victory gained by Coote, 
in 1760, and the surrender of Pondichcrry, in 17G1, 
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established English supremacy upon a firm basis, chap. 



Lally returned to France, and his misfortunes were ^ 
esteemed sufficient evidence of his guilt. He was ^"^^^ 
shamefully persecuted, tried, condemned, and put to 1764. 
death under circumstances of peculiar barbarity, 
considering his character and the position which he 
had held. 

But it was in North America that the greatest and 
most galling disasters befell France. In looking about 
him for the means of striking a great blow at the 
power of France, and securing the most important 
advantages for England, Pitt came to the conclusion, 
that the conquest of Canada would best accomplish 
both these objects. An expedition was fitted out, 
but the difficulty was to find an officer worthy of 
being placed at the head of it. Pitt was not a man 
to prefer the claims of seniority to those of merit. 
He selected as the commander of the Canadian expe* 
dition, a young officer named Wolfe. Wolfe was not 
more than thirty-two. In his interview with the 
minister, Wolfe manifested the most ardent desire of 
distinction, and an utter indifierence to danger of 
every kind. Placed in a position which officers twice 
his age would have envied, Wolfe was naturally eager 
to justify the distinction conferred upon him, as well 
as to win glory for himself. But when he reached the 
scene of action, he found that the difficulties which 
he had to encounter were enormous. The Marquis 
Montcalm, the commander of the French troops, 
in addition to many estimable qualities as a man, 
possessed the skill of a great general. Under the 
circumstances in which he found himself, he consi- 
dered that prudence was the quality most requisite. 
He entrenched himself on the Heights of Abraham, 
overlooking and protecting Quebec, the capital of the 
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CHAP, province. His position here was, in his own opinion, 
> / > absolutely unassailable, and perhaps any other person 
1743 than Wolfe would have thought the same. But the 
1764. young general had determined to succeed or perish 
in the attempt. To scale the Heights of Abraham 
seemed a task beyond mortal power; but unless it 
were accomplished the enemy could not be forced to 
an engagement. As to the issue of an engagement, 
Wolfe would not permit himself to entertain a doubt : 
he feared nothing except the inaction to which Mont- 
calm endeavoured to reduce him. At last Wolfe saw 
his way clearly, and succeeded in getting within 
reach of his antagonist. The battle which ensued 
was fiercely contested, but the victory of the English 
was decisive. Wolfe had been mortally wounded, but 
he lived long enough to know that the prize was 
won, and that England would number him among 
her greatest heroes. Montcalm also was mortally 
wounded, but he survived until the following day. 
He was not less worthy of undying honour than his 
illustrious rival. The surrender of Quebec followed 
his important battle within five days, and in the 
following year, 1760, Montreal fell into the hands of 
the English. The capture of these cities involved 
the conquest of Canada, and France was thus deprived 
of the most important and flourishing of her colonics. 
Tbe^pjcmce It was uo woudcr that France was weary of a war 
which imposed upon her so many sacrifices, and 
which had been attended with such uniform reverses. 
But it was no easy matter to obtain peace. Pitt was 
not the man to throw away the advantages which he 
had gained. He had been nobly supported by the 
English people, and he was determined that they 
should receive some substantial reward for their 
exertions. As France was thoroughly disheartened, 
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it seemed likely that the English minister would be left chap. 



to dictate the terms upon which peace should be con- «. 
eluded. An event occurred, however, which highly ir- ^"^^^ 
ritated the haughty Pitt, and made him conclude that 1764. 
France had not been yet sufficiently humiliated. This 
event was the formation of the celebrated Family Com- 
pact, by which the princes of the house of Bourbon 
bound themselves to aid one another against all ad- 
versaries. So far as the existing war was concerned, 
this new alliance was not to come into force, at 
least immediately. Pitt, so soon as he became aware 
that such an alliance had been concluded, broke off 
the negotiations for peace, and advised the council 
to declare war against Spain. To such a measure 
the king and the great majority of the cabinet were 
firmly opposed. Pitt scorned to retain office unless, 
at least in regard to foreign affairs, he was allowed 
to give the law to his colleagues. But although he 
refused to serve the crown except upon his own 
terms, he was not above accepting its favours. His 
wife was made a peeress, with a pension of £3000 
during her own life, that of her husband, and of their 
eldest son. The effect intended was produced, for 
Pitt, in condescending to accept the benefits of the 
king, had ceased to be the popular idol. 

But events quickly proved his sagacity. Spain, as 
soon as she had secured her treasure ships, adopted 
towards England such a tone of insolent defiance, 
that the latter was compelled to declare war against 
her. Spain had speedy cause to rue her wanton inso- 
lence. Havannah, the capital of Cuba, and Manilla, 
the chief town belonging to the Philippine islands, 
fell into the hands of the English. The French also 
lost Martinique, the most important of their West 
India islands. The Due de Choiseul, who had be- 
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come the virtual head of the French government, 
was anxious to redeem the honour of the nation, and 
had flattered himself that the Family Compact would 
enable him to do so. But that measure, upon which 
he prided himself so greatly, had rendered matters 
far worse, and it seemed vain to contend any longer 
against adverse fortune. Peace had become a neces- 
sity, and there was reason to hope that the English 
ministry would be satisfied with less rigorous terms 
than they might have demanded had Pitt still been 
at their head. However, the conditions upon which 
a regard to its own stability compelled the English 
government to insist were in the last degree mortify- 
ing to France. She was compelled to relinquish all 
her North American territories, except two small 
fishing stations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
General The Pcacc of Paris, however humiliating to 

condition of _, /• i i • • n 

thecountry. h Htnce, was a matter of absolute necessity, smce all 
her available resources had been exhausted by the 
contest which that peace had brought to an end. 
During the Seven Years' War, France is said to have 
lost 200,000 men, and the abstraction of labour from 
its legitimate purposes had seriously afiected the 
prosperity of agriculture, and of all other branches 
of industry, lluinous fiscal burdens, imposed with- 
out judgment and extorted without mercy, had re- 
duced the peasantry to the deepest distress. The 
continual marching of troops from one part of the 
country to another inflicted hardships upon the agri- 
cultural population more difllcult to endure than even 
the actual taxes which they were called upon to pay. 
The corvie^ that most hateful of all the evils to 
which the French people were subjected under the 
old regime, became from year to year more sweeping 
and oppressive in its character. All the services 
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which the government saw fit to require from the chap. 
peasants, were represented as partaking of the nature 



of the corvie^ for which no compensation was due. ^'^^ 
Even if a claim to payment was admitted, it was 1764. 
hopeless to expect the liquidation of such a claim 
while money was wanting to pay the troops, or for 
other indispensable purposes. 

The condition of the finances was indeed deplor- suu of the 
able. On the retirement of Silhouette he was sue- °"*^^ 
ceeded by Bertin. The new Comptroller-General 
found himself in such extreme embarrassment, that 
it was only by a loan of 2,000,000 livres from the 
Prince of Conti, that he was able to meet the de- 
mands which could neither be evaded nor postponed. 
Bertin was very firm in pursuing his own views, and 
by continually threatening to resign managed to get 
his own way, and to resist those who were constantly 
seeking to pillage the treasury. But the enormous 
expenses of the war could not be met except by re- 
peated loans and new taxes. In 1756 an additional 
twentieth had been imposed upon all revenues. But 
in 1759 the penury of the treasury was greater than 
ever, and although Silhouette's subvention scheme 
could not be carried, it was found absolutely necessary 
to impose a third twentieth, with an addition of two 
sous per livre. These three twentieths, with the old 
two sous per livre upon the dixihne^ amounted to more 
than sixteen livres per cent, of income tax, or nearly one 
sixth.* This was exclusive of the taille^ the capita- 
tion^ the gabdles^ the aides ^ and a host of minor taxes. 
We do not make an extravagant estimate, if we main- 
tain that, during the Seven Years' War, many French- 
men, who depended for their support upon their daily 

* Beaumont, M^moires concemani Tlmpdt, toL ii. p. 324. 
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labour, were compelled to contribute to the 3tate 
from one third to one half of their income. The 
small peasant proprietors, or farmers, and there were 
great numbers of such, had no protection against 
the tax gatherer, for they were always possessed of 
that amount of property which was required for the 
cultivation of their land. If they did not pay the 
sums demanded from them, their cattle, agricultural 
instruments, furniture, and even their own persons 
might be seized, the former being sold and the 
latter incarcerated. The miserable agriculturists had 
no resource but in servile submission to those who 
held their fat^ in their hands, and in dispensing with 
all the comforts, and, fairly considered, many of the 
necessaries of life. 

In the midst of all their miseries, the people 
were consoled by the hope that war could not be 
eternal, and that peace would put an end to their 
sufferings. But the Peace of Paris did not bring 
this much needed relief. Bertin, during his four 
years' administration of the finances, had borrowed 
208,000,000 livres, had imposed a third twentieth, 
with one-tenth added to it, and numerous other taxes.* 
Still, in spite of all these operations for its relief, 
the treasury was completely exhausted. Not only so, 
but the revenues of subsequent years' had been anti- 
cipated, and a vast mass of floating debt contracted. 
The cessation of the war had, indeed, greatly les- 
sened the demands upon the treasury, but these had 
been always so much beyond its power of liquidation 
that the peace expenditure was found to absorb the 



* Bresson, Ilistoire Financi^re de la France, vol. i., Article, 
Bertin; Lacretelle, vol. iv. b. xii. pp. 78 — 84; Tocqucvilie's 
Louis XV., vol. ii. pp. 212 -217. 
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whole revenue, if not considerably to exceed it. It 
was, therefore, absolutely necessary that the war 
taxes should be retained, or that substitutes should be 
found for them. But when Bertin embodied his 
views in specific edicts, and presented them to the 
parliament, that body opposed to them the most 
resolute resistance. In this case, personal interest, as 
well as patriotism, animated their zeal, for the taxes 
which it was proposed to retain were those which 
affected all classes of the community. However the 
remonstrances of the parliament did not induce the 
government to desist from its projects ; they only led 
to the usual result, that of holding a bed of justice. 
The king had of late years contracted a great aver- 
sion to Paris, and had not been seen in it, at least 
publicly, for years. It was now resolved that he 
should proceed to the Palace of Justice with more 
than ordinary pomp, and that the princes of the blood 
and the chief persons in the kingdom should take 
part in the sitting. Five princes of the blood, three 
ecclesiastical and twenty-one lay peers, and four mar- 
shals, attended the meeting of parliament on this occa- 
sion. According to custom, the parliament listened 
to the decrees kneeling, and registered them without 
remonstrance. But on a subsequent day all the 
chambers assembled, and agreed upon a strong re- 
monstrance. It was thrice renewed, thrice presented 
to the king, and on all three occasions indignantly 
rejected. The government had secured its object, 
and any efforts which the parliament now made were 
utterly futile.* 

The discontent excited was extreme; for it was Mwimncde 
the universal conviction that it was the prodigality of '*'*"'''*~'"- 

■ • 

* Sidiuoii«li, llidtuirc dc8 Fraa9ai;}, vol. xxlx. ck. lii. and liii. 
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CHAP, the court, not the necessities of the state, which had 
rendered it necessary to continue odious taxes. It 



1743 ^as well known that the mistress, in order to retain 

to , ' . 

1764. her hold over the king, had encouraged him to con- 
tinue a course of licentiousness, which imposed an 
enormous burden upon the resources of the country. 
Had the king selected a new favourite, he might possi- 
bly have been constant to her, but since Madame dc 
Pompadour could no longer maintain the same rela- 
tions with the king which she had formerly done, it 
was her constant object to excite his senses by novelty, 
and to prevent him from forming any permanent 
attachment. While the king was enervated by self- 
indulgence, and became daily more unwilling to 
change his usual habits, she had no fear of losing that 
l)olitical power which she had so long exercised, 
uer In- Her expectations had been amply fulfilled, and she 

upoouie had virtually become as much First Minister as 
ntoiltlm^ Richelieu or Mazarin had been. Ministers were ap- 
^JJ^JI^ pointed or dismissed as she saw fit to dictate, and war 
or peace depended upon her caprice. Her female 
vanity, flattered by the attentions of Maria Theresa, 
had made her the active partisan of war long after its 
impolicy had become obvious to the general public 
Her proUgi^ the Abb4 de Bernis, had, on consenting 
to carry on this war, been appointed to the office of 
Foreign Secretary. But the war was so disastrous, 
and the burdens which it imposed so constantly in- 
creasing, that Bernis became at last greatly alarmed, 
and made the most vigorous remonstrances against 
the continuance of such a ruinous contest. But Ma- 
dame de Pompadour was inflexible, and Bernis was 
sacrificed, — although, happily for himself, not before 
he had received^he dignity of cardinal. His successor 
in the ministry was tlic Count de Stuinvillc, bettor 
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known under his subsequent title of the Due de chap. 



Choiseul. The due had been ambassador at Vienna, ^ 
and was a most zealous partisan of the Austrian al- ^''^^ 
liance. In point of ability, Choiseul was far superior 1764. 
to Bemis; and as he thoroughly concurred in the 
policy which Madame de Pompadour approved, he 
soon acquired a predominant influence over that lady. 
The new minister of foreign afiuirs was not a man 
to submit to a subordinate position, and he soon con- 
trived to convince Madame de Pompadour that it 
was only by maintaining a strict alliance with him- 
self that she could hope to retain her own power. 

But although Choiseul was able to secure his own 
jK)sition, he could not enable the French armies to 
triumph, nor place at their head men fitted to lead 
them to victory. The Prince de Soubise, the most 
unfortunate of generals, owed his elevation to the 
mistress, and as his want of competency made him 
only the more dependent upon her, his reverses did 
not alienate her friendship. The only sin which she 
could not pardon was want of subservience to herself, 
and Machault, the most capable of the ministers, fell 
a victim to the irritated pride of the favourite. Con- 
tinual changes were taking place in the ministry, and 
were all more or less dictated by the caprices of 
Madame de Pompadour. Between 1757 and 1761, 
there were three ministers of marine, not one of 
whom was qualified for the duties of his office. Since 
the peace of 1748, little attention had been paid to 
the marine, for it was a service not very popular 
among the nobility; and while it was necessary to 
maintain the army in something like efficiency, each 
succeeding Comptroller-General sought to retrench 
the sums allotted to the navy. The evil effects of this 
l)olicy were experienced during the Seven Years' War, 

u 3 
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CHAP, for the fleets of England were triumphant on every 
sea, and the coasts of France were continually ex- 



1743 posed to invasion. The general policy abroad and at 

1764. home was ascribed by universal opinion to Madanrie 

de Pompadour, and she was held responsible for its 

failure, as she would have claimed credit for its 

success. 

This policy, whatever had been its immediate effects, 
would always have been distasteful to the most en- 
lightened portion of the French nation, but calamitous 
as it had proved to be in its results, it was universally 
reprobated by the people. Heavy taxation, the suc- 
cessive defeats which tarnished the honour of the 
French arms, and the loss of the most important colo- 
nics, were all ascribed to the baneful influence which 
Madame de Pompadour exercised over the govern- 
ment of the country. There is no doubt that this 
influence became sensibly diminished during the latter 
years of the war, and that Choiseul, who afterwards 
became the idol of France, had exercised the func- 
tions of her chief minister during the most disastrous 
period of her history. The Family Compact was his 
exclusive work, and, but for the dismissal of Pitt, this 
compact might have been attended with the most 
ruinous consequences both to France and Spain. It 
was under the direction of Choiseul that France 
agreed to co-operate with Austria to a far greater 
degree than she had hitherto done. But then, in 
popular estimation, Madame de Pompadour was re- 
garded as the instigator of the war, and Choiseul as 
the author of the peace. Peace had become so indis- 
pensable to France, that it would have been welcome 
whatever had been its terms. The conditions ac- 
tually obtained were so much more favourable than 
wiiut France had a right to ex|)cct, that ChuisK^ul was 
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in some sense regarded as the saviour of his country. 
He himself, indeed, was of a very different opinion, 
and his pride was deeply wounded by the necessity of 
consenting to a treaty which proved, in an incontest- 
able manner, that the policy which he had pursued 
had brought France to the brink of ruin. As long 
as he retained office, it was his darling hope to wipe 
off the disgrace which France had incurred under his 
administi*ation. But although at the time this dis- 
grace was deeply felt by the nation, even while 
rejoicing in the restoration of peace, that disgrace 
was not imputed to Choiseul, but to Madame de 
Pompadour. 

The career of this notorious woman was now fast ncr dcnui. 
drawing to a close. She was only a few years above 
forty, but her constitution seemed to be worn out, and 
she fell into a state of languor for which the physi* 
cians could find no remedy. Her life, in spite of its 
apparent prosperity, was far from having been a 
happy one, and she was in continual apprehension 
that some lady would acquire so much influence over 
the king as to induce him to declare her formal mis- 
tress and to discard his old favourite. Many ladies 
of rank and beauty were constantly endeavouring to 
achieve this object, and, as the king was very sus- 
ceptible, not without some hopes of success. Her 
spies and friends were continually tormenting Ma- 
dame de Pompadour with new tales about those on 
whom the king had gazed with admiration, or with 
whom he had entered into an amorous correspond- 
ence* The Duchess de Mirepoix, the zealous supporter 
of Madame de Pompadour, did her best to calm her 
apprehensions, assuring her that Louis was so much 
a man of habit, that he could never break the chains 
to which he had been accustomed. But this assup- 

V 8 
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CHAP, ance was not altogether satisfactory ; for lethargic as 
> / - the king was, love and a clever woman might inspire 
^^^ him with vigour, and Madame de Pompadour might 
1764. receive, by an order of exile, the first intimation that* 
the sceptre had departed from her hands.* She was 
saved, however, from this humiliation ; but the con- 
stant apprehension of it rendered her life miserable, 
and the disease which terminated her existence was, 
in all probability, occasioned, or at least greatly aggra- 
vated, by the ceaseless anxiety which preyed upon 
her mind. Be this as it may, her last hours were at 
least consoled by the consciousness that, while life 
lasted, no sign of diminished influence was allowed to 
obtrude itself upon her notice. In opposition to the 
rules of etiquette, she was permitted to breathe her 
last in the palace of Versailles. But she died unla- 
mented even by him to whom she had sacrificed her 
honour ; and the nation which she had misgoverned 
cursed her memory. The infamous elevation to which 
she had attained conferred no real honour, and is 
justly regarded as one of the causes of that terrible 
convulsion which overwhelmed, in one common ruin, 
all parts of that system of which women like Madame 
de Pompadour formed an essential part. 

* Madamo du Hausaefs M^moires, passim. 
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CHAP. VI. 
1764—1774. 

General Affairs. — Corsica is united to the French Monarchy. — State 
of the Finances. — The Abb6 Terraj is appointed Comptroller-General. 
His Character. — His first Measures — He suspends the Fajment of 
manj Obligations contracted bj the Treasarj. — Redaces Pensions. — 
General Discontent. — The Abb^s Indifference. — PriTste Conduct of 
Louis XV. a(\er the Death of Madame de Pompadour. — Selects a new 
Mistress. — Her degraded Character and Position. — The Infatuation 
of the King, and the Public Indignation. — The Due de Choiseul re- 
fuses to pay Court to the new Mistress. — Marriage of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVI. — Dismissal of ChoiseuL — His Popularitj. — 
The Composition of the Ministrj. — Maupeou, Terraj, and D*Ai- 
guillon become its leading Members. — Disputes between the GoTcm- 
ment and the Parliament. — The latter intermits its ordinary Sittings. 
— Maupeou resoWes to destroy the Parliaments. — The skilful Means 
which he adopts for this Purpose.— All the Members of the Parliament 
who refuse to concur in his Views are banished and deprived of their 
Offices. — A new judicial Bod j is formed. — Its Character and Un- 
popularitj. — Death of Louis XV. — Financial and general Condition 
of the Kingdom. 

The conclusion of peace and the death of Madame de chap. 
Pompadour rendered Choiseul, in appearance as well » 
as ill reality, the ruler of France. The only circum- ^''^ 
stance which detracted from his influence was the ill- 1774. 
concealed hostility with which he was regarded by the oener^ 
heir to the throne. The dauphin was in most respects 
a complete contrast to his father, not only in personal 
conduct, but in his views as to the government of the 
kingdom. He had been jealously excluded from any 
share in the administration of afiairs, except upon the 
occasion of Damiens' attempt, when he had been 
invested with powers similar to those conferred upon 
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a lieutenant-general of the kingdom. During this 
short period, the dauphin had displayed moderation 
and good sense, without exhibiting any of that 
narrowness of spirit which his enemies ascribed to 
him. He was generally represented as devoted to the 
Jesuits, and extremely hostile to the parliament. It 
naturally followed, that one party should contemplate 
his accession to the throne with hope, while another 
feared to find in it the commencement of a dangerous 
reaction. But hopes and fears were alike vain, for 
the dauphin was seized with an illness under which he 
gradually declined until he expired, in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. He found in his wife a most fdthful 
attendant and skilful nurse; but the indifi^^rence of the 
rest of the world was too obvious to escape his notice. 
His death took place at Fontaincbleau, and a large 
number of persons was collected at that place ready 
to depart as soon as the poor prince had expired. 
From his window he saw the preparations making in 
all directions for quitting the palace ; and said to his 
physician, " H faut bien mourir, car j'impatiente trop 
de monde."* But although courtiers regretted the 
time lost for pleasure while they waited for the death 
of the dauphin, this event was a subject of general 
sorrow to the nation. The king's licentiousness and 
his notorious disregard of all the obligations belonging 
to his station, had long since deprived him of the 
popularity which he had once enjoyed, and the people 
pleased themselves in the thought, that the heir to the 
throne was distinguished by his domestic virtues and 
by his sincere desire to perform his duty. Now the 
choice lay between a degraded old man and an inex- 
perienced boy. 

• Vie Privdc do Louis XV., vol. iv. p. 52. 
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The death of the dauphin had been preceded by an 
event which, it was generally supposed, had been ex- 
tremely painful to hira. The destruction of the so- 
ciety of the Jesuits in the different countries of 
Europe was one of the most remarkable circumstances 
in the history of the eighteenth century. In France 
the order had never been popular, and was especially 
odious to the legists, the Jansenists, and the philoso- 
phers. Choiseul ranked among the last, and Madame 
de Pompadour was anxious to conciliate their good 
opinion. The Jesuits were so far bereft of their 
usual prudence, as to appeal to the parliament of 
Paris against certain claims made upon them, from 
their supposed connexion with a mercantile company 
which had failed. The parliament discovered with 
legal acumen the 'vantage ground which was afforded 
to it. It called upon the Jesuits to produce its 
statutes, and subjected them to the most rigid exami- 
nation. It was no difficult matter to find in them 
many things opposed to the laws of the kingdom, as 
well as to the rules of ordinary morality. As all the 
books written by professed Jesuits were also submitted 
to parliamentary inquisition, it was no wonder that 
the most severe decrees were enacted, condemning 
alike the principles and the practices of the Jesuits. 
The government was not disposed to defend them, 
and the king, superstitious as he was, was indifferent 
to their fate. The Jesuits were, in a word, assailed 
by a host of enemies, and had few friends even among 
the clergy. During more than three years the par- 
liament issued a succession of virulent edicts against 
the Jesuits, and finally, in November, 1764, the order 
was completely suppressed.* 

• Recucil des Lois, vol xxii. pp. 312—320; 328—378; 378 
—387 ; and 424. 
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The Due de Choiseul was always on the watch 
for any opportunity of repairing the disgrace which 
France had suffered in the Seven Years' War. In 
1768 he entered into an arrangement with Genoa for 
the surrender of Corsica to France. The GenoesCi 
indeed, had never been able to keep the island in 
subjection, and had been compelled to allow it a kind 
of independence. Such a possession was more bur- 
densome than profitable to a small state like Genoa, 
and this was the chief cause of the agreement now 
entered into. But the Corsicans did not choose to 
be thus disposed of, and, under Paoli, resolved to 
make a resolute resistance to the proposed transfer. 
Although it had been no difficult matter to de- 
fend themselves against the Genoese, the Corsicans 
soon found that to oppose the French was a very 
different matter. Choiseul was determined to achieve 
his object, and the Count de Yaux invaded Corsica 
at the head of a considerable army. The Corsicans 
had neither men nor money sufficient to maintain 
such a contest, and they gradually submitted. Cor- 
sica became an integral part of the French monarchy, 
and has since given masters to its conquerors. At 
the period which we are considering, the conquest 
and annexation of Corsica were regarded as a defiance 
thrown out to England, and, since that power did 
not interfere in the matter, its successful termination 
was regarded as a kind of triumph for France. 

Perhaps Choiseul, encouraged by this essay, would 
have engaged in more hazardous enterprises, had 
France possessed the means of carrying on a great 
war. But these means were absolutely wanting, and 
the revenue was insufficient to provide for the or- 
dinary expenditure. Bertin was compelled to resort 
to every expedient to raise money, and on one occa- 
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sion attempted to raise a small loan from the Jews, ^^^' 
at the rate of foar per cent, per month, equivalent to ^ — « — f 
nearly fifty per cent, per annum.* A fact such as ^^ 
this places in a striking light the improvidence and 1774. 
recklessness of the financial administration of France, 
under the old regime. Had the government acted 
with good faith in its transactions with money- 
lenders, it would have found it easy to borrow the 
sums which it required at a fair interest ; but when 
the Comptroller-General thought himself at liberty to 
tamper with the engagements into which he had 
entered, by postponing the payment of interest or 
reducing the amount of the principal, he scared away 
all the respectable persons who would have been 
willing to become the creditors of the state. The 
resources of France were great, and, under an en- 
lightened fiscal system, she might have been made to 
contribute a far ampler revenue to the state, without 
interfering with the prosperity and comfort of her 
people. The revenue actually raised was indeed 
very large, but then not much more than one half 
ever reached the treasury. The farmers of the 
revenue, the royal tax-gatherers, and the whole tribe 
of financiers, who were connected with the collection 
or distribution of the taxes, plundered the govern- 
ment and the country without mercy. Indeed, the 
state was always in the power of its own servants 
or tenants, since it was only by the voluntary exer^^ 
tions of one or other that funds for immediate 
exigencies could be obtained. 

Of all the methods which successive Comptrollers- 
General took to obtain immediate relief, the most 
ruinous was that of anticipating the revenue of sub- 

* Pnrticulfiritcfl mir lc8 Ministres dea Financesy pp. 146 — 1*51. 
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sequent years. This method of raising money was 
constantly resorted to, so that a new finance minister 
not only found the treasury empty, but had no means 
of replenishing it, since the produce of the taxes had 
been devoured before it was collected. In this state 
of things the farmers and others who advanced 
money upon rescriptions made, of course, a good 
bargain for themselves, and the comptroller had no 
remedy but to submit to the terms which they saw 
fit to impose. Then the finance accounts for any 
particular year were never settled until twelve or 
fourteen years had elapsed, so that, in fact, the 
Chamber of Accounts could exercise no efi^ectual 
control over the administration of the finances.* 
No man, liowever experienced or skilful, could as- 
certain the exact state of the treasury at any pai*- 
ticular period ; the only means of judging of its 
position was whether there was money enough to 
defray the demands made upon it. Colbert and 
Noailles had done their utmost to introduce order 
into the financial chaos, for they knew that, until 
that was done, the government and the country 
would be pillaged by those whose duty it was to 
watch over the interests of both. But, unhappily, 
many Comptrollers-General had a personal concern 
in the maintenance of abuses, by which they them- 
selves profited largely, and every attempt made to 
render public officers strictly accountable would 
have deprived ministers of opportunities for enriching 
themselves or their dependents. The king himself 
was a party to the baneful system which connived at 
the disorders in the financial administration, lest any 
attempt to remove them might expose the shameful 

• Baillj, vol. ii. pp. 166—169. 
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frauds perpetrated upon the public. Louis XV. 
knew that the means of providing for his own in- 
famous pleasures constituted one of the greatest of 
financial abuses; since, on his mere signature, the 
Chamber of Accounts was compelled to sanction the 
payment of large sums, of the employment of which 
no explanation was given. Under the convenient 
cover of acquits de comptantj immense funds were 
every year expended, and, as was to be expected, the 
amount of the secret service money was continually 
augmenting. 

Under such a system no man, at once capable and 
honest, could long consent to administer the finances. 
Afler the conclusion of the war Bertin grew weary 
of his thankless task, and Laverdy was appointed 
his successor. The new Comptroller-General was 
honest, but little capable of dealing with the difficul- 
ties which he was called upon to encounter. In spite 
of the peace, there was every year a large deficiency 
of revenue.* This, of necessity, added greatly to 
the flouting debt ; and, as government paper had 
fullen into the greatest discredit, it became daily 
more necessary to deal in some manner or other with 
this debt. All the ministries were in arrear, and it 
was obvious that it would soon become impossible to 
provide for the daily wants of the state. In order 
to escape from the entanglement, Laverdy resolved 
to convert a large portion of the floating debt into 
permanent debt. This was, no doubt, a wise measure, 
and had it been the prelude to an improved fiscal 
system, it might have proved highly beneficial. But 
Laverdy saw fit, at the same time, to impose a tax 
of one-tenth upon rentes, and upon all the sums 
duo to the public creditors. The last scheme was 

• Lacrctello^ vol. iv. pp. 78 — 84. 
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a notorious breach of faith, since by taxing the 
arrears of debt the government took advantage 
of and aggravated its own wrong. But this act of 
spoliation was in strict accordance with precedent, 
for a ComptroUer-Gleneral had never hesitated to in- 
crease his prospective difficulties for the sake of 
present ease. 

Laverdy held the office of Comptroller-General for 
nearly five years, but his administration was unat- 
tended with any benefit to the country, or rather 
rendered its financial position still more desperate. 
This was the more discreditable to him, for since the 
death of Madame de Pompadour the expenditure had 
been very considerably diminished. But as all expe- 
rience proves, the public expenditure has a constant 
tendency to increase, and a saving made in one direc- 
tion is certain to be counterbalanced by a still greater 
outlay in another. It is very seldom, indeed, that a 
war, however short, does not add to the permanent 
expenditure of a country, even independent of the 
interest upon the debt contracted. It was so in an 
especial degree in France, after the conclusion of the 
Seven Years' War. There had been no sensible reduc- 
tion of taxation, and yet there was every year a defi- 
ciency of twenty or thirty millions of livres. It is 
needless to observe that such a deficiency accumulat- 
ing from year to year, soon leads to hopeless embar- 
rassment. During the ministry of Laverdy, these 
accumulated deficiencies had risen to more than 
100,000,000 livres, while a similar sum was due to 
those who had furnished what was necessary for the 
various departments of the state.* So long as no 
demand was made for ready money, the ComptroUer- 

• Bttilly, vol. ii. pp, 16G— 1G9. 
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General gave himself no concern about the debts chat. 
which his colleagues were contracting. But the time . \^ . 
came when he was compelled to lay aside this indif- 1*764 
ference. Creditors, after their patience had been ex- 1774. 
hausted by fruitless applications for their money, 
turned restive, and refused to comply with the requi- 
sitions made by the government until its outstanding 
liabilities had been liquidated. This crisis led gene- 
rally to the retirement of the Finance Minister, or to 
some violent measures, in order to obtain money, or 
to diminish the claims of the creditors of the state. 
Laverdy saw fit, or was compelled, to adopt the former 
course. 

. Laverdy was succeeded by Majmon d'Invau. He 
was considered to be both able and honest, but he had 
little opportunity of manifesting these qualities. He 
was strongly attached to Choiseul, and it was to that 
minister that he owed his appointment. But Choi- 
seul, so far from being able to support his friends, 
found it difficult to maintain his own position. He 
had hitherto exercised a kind of control over all 
departments of the state, but he now found it neces- 
sary to relinquish this kind of supremacy. Maupeou 
had been recently appointed Chancellor, and he was 
anxious to undermine the influence of Choiseul. In 
order to promote this object, it was important that 
the finances should be placed in sure hands ; for the 
Comptroller-General was in reality the most impor- 
tant member of the government, since he could, as he 
saw fit, either trammel or facilitate all the operations 
of administration. Nothing could be done without 
money, and money was not to be obtained, unless the 
Comptroller-General concurred in the means takeu to 
procure it. 

But the difficulty was to meet with a man possess- Tbe AbU 
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CHAP, ing the requisite qualifications for the office of Gomp- 
^ , ' troller-General. As affairs were in a most complicated 
1764 state, it was necessary that he should have skill 
1774. enough to unravel them, and to place them upon such 
Tcrny ii a footiug as no longer to impede the action of the 
c^»roptroiier govcmment. However, something more than skill 
fh al^r!*** ^^^ wanted in the new Comptroller-General, In order 
that he might subserve the purposes of Maupeou, it 
was essential that he should be troubled with no 
scruples of conscience, or patriotism, and should be 
indifferent to the clamours of the public, when it was 
necessary to brave them, in order to supply the wants 
of the treasury. The chancellor believed that in the 
Abb4 Terray, a counsellor of parliament| he should 
find a man in every way suited to the emergency. 
The ahh6 enjoyed a high reputation among the mem« 
bars of his own body for the skill with which he was 
able to thread his way through the intricacies of a 
complicated case. He was an admirable man of busi- 
ness, gifted with great clearness of mental vision, and 
distinguished by the tact with which he penetrated 
to the essence of a question, and put aside all the 
irrelevant or unimportant details which had been 
mixed up with it. When a practical difficulty 
arose, he was always ready with a practical solution, 
and no man excelled him in the art of distorting 
facts, when it answered his purpose to hide the 
truth. 

This was evidently the man of whom Maupcou was 
in search, and the manner in which he invited the 
abbiS to accept of one of the highest offices in the 
state was characteristic of both. The address of the 
chancellor was as follows : " Abb6, the Ministry of 
Finances is vacant ; it is a good place, wheix) money is 
to be got, and this place I shall endeavour to obtain 
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for you."* The abW jumped at the oflFer, for the 
place was just the one which suited him in every 
respect. He was greedy of gain in no ordinary 
degree, and he knew that a Comptroller-General, who 
made his own interest his rule of action, might 
speedily accumulate a fortune, ample enough to satisfy 
the most inordinate desires. But something more 
than money was to be gained. The Comptroller- 
General could make himself so useful and indispen- 
sable to the monarch, that there was no dignity to 
which he might not aspire. In the eyes of all men 
connected with the church, the cardinalate was the 
glittering prize^ for the attainment of which they 
were willing to make any sacrifice. The abb^ was 
not exempt from the weakness of his class, and he, 
no doubt, indulged the hope of becoming one day 
an eminence, and a first minister. He had a just 
confidence in his own abilities, and he flattered 
himself that when once his merits were known, 
all parties would be eager to obtain his services, 
and that he might make use of all to advance his 
own ends. 

But whatever might be the hopes in which the abb^ ^^^^ 
indulged, his position, when he became Comptroller- 
Greneral, was one of unexampled difficulty. No doubt, 
partly in order to justify the extreme measures to 
which he resorted, and partly in order to throw odium 
upon the Due de Choiseul, the abb^ represented the 
state of the finances in the gloomiest colours. In 
the mimoire which he presented to the king, he stated 
that he had not a crown to meet the expenses of 
the year 1770, which he estimated at 220,000,000 
livres. The exigible, or floating debt, amounted to 

* Farticalarit^ sar les Ministres des Finances, pp. 154, 155. 
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CHAP. 100,000,000 livres, and the deficiency in the year 
v_I^ 1769, to 63,000,000 livres. All the revenues of 1770 



176^ had been anticipated, so far as they could be so, and 
1774. even those of 1771 had been encroached upon. Va- 
rious loans had been opened, but no person sub- 
scribed to them. It was indispensable to make large 
payments for the current service of the state, and the 
treasury was entirely destitute of resources. In 
Terray's opinion, the three plagues under which the 
finances laboured were, " Viude de la rdcette, revenus 
consommes d'avance, et dettes exigibles du passe/' 
In other words, the treasury was empty, the future 
income expended, and large sums payable on demand. 
It is impossible not to admire the lucidity with which 
Terray lays bare the financial evils under which the 
country laboured. Had he, in addition to his unri- 
valled business talents, possessed a small portion of 
honesty, he might have conferred inestimable benefits 
upon France ; but it was his own interest, not that of 
France, which the abb^ had at heart.* 

In the meantime, however, it was necessary to find 
some expedients for getting rid of existing difficulties. 
Having represented these difficulties in the darkest 
possible colours, the abb^ directs the attention of the 
king to what appeared the best available remedies. 
The management of the debt, and all operations in 
regard to it, were matters upon which the king alone 
had a right to decide. A reduction of expenditure 
was desired by the people. In plain terms, the king 
was at perfect liberty to cheat his creditors, but his 
subjects could only form humble wishes that some 
limits might be set to royal extravagance. But, per- 

* Collection des Comptes Reodufl, kc, depuU 176S juaqu'aa 
1787, pp. 57— 114. 
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haps, Terray deserves credit for even hinting at eco- chap. 
nomy as a possible thing. His first proposition, \ , » 
however, was that which he intended to carry into ^"^^^ 
immediate practical efiect. He asserted what no one 1774. 
could dispute, that the best means of relieving the 
wants of the treasury would be to authorise it to 
enter into full possession of the current revenues of 
the state, that is, that it should be at liberty to expend 
these without regard to the obligations which it had 
already contracted. The only question was, should 
this be done gradually, or instantaneously and with- 
out warning ? Terray took for granted that it must 
be done in one way or another ; the point to be decided 
was, which was the best way, all things considered. 
He had no difficulty in proving that if the state sus- 
pended payment, it would be folly to do so in any 
other manner than brusqtiement. It was, therefore, 
necessary that the king should return into the enjoy- 
ment of his revenue at the moment when bankers, 
treasurers, receivers-general, and all those connected 
with the finances least expected it. The abb6 ex- 
pressed his regret that so much private injury should 
be inflicted in order to save the country, but what 
could he do? — necessity has no law, and, in substance, 
a national bankruptcy was inevitable.* 

The practical means which the abb6 adopted in Hetrnpeiids 
order to carry out his views, were of a most sweeping ti^^ 
character, and more or less afiected all classes of so- ^JJj^^ 
ciety. The payment of rescriptions, that is, of the sums *~:*«* ^ 
advanced by the receivers-general, in anticipation of mry. 
the revenue, was suspended. The injury thus in- 
flicted was not, however, confined to the receivers- 

* Comptes Rendas duriDg Terraj's adminUtration, pp. 57 — 
114. 
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CHAP, general, or the farmers of the revenue. Those per- 
^^' sons having received treasury bills for the advances 



1764 which they had made, soon, of course, put those bills in 
1774. circulation, and they were consequently held by a vast 
number of persons engaged in business. To suspend 
their payment was to create universal confusion and 
dismay. These biUs passed as money from hand to 
hand, and although they often fell into considerable 
discredit, were still available for commercial purposes. 
Now no man, if he could help it, would tako them at 
any price. The abb6, indeed, declared, that the sus- 
pension was only temporary, and that as soon as mat- 
ters were righted a little, some provision should be 
made for their gradual liquidation. But those who 
knew the abb^ best were the most distrustful of his 
word, and his promises to pay were at a sad discount. 
He had no sympathy with the suffering, and an empty 
treasury was the only object which he regarded with 
compassion or sorrow. 

It is not to be denied, that in seizing the cur- 
rent revenue for the immediate exigencies of the 
state, without regard to its retrospective obligations, 
Terray adopted the only possible plan for extricating 
the government from the most serious embarrass- 
ments. Had he accompanied this arbitrary and 
unjust measure with adequate guarantees that in due 
time all the creditors of the nation should be paid in 
full, there might have been some excuse for his con- 
duct. But the Comptroller-General seemed anxious 
to prove, that in his estimation the most solemn en- 
gagements were worthless, when the government 
could obtain the smallest advantage by breaking them. 
He was accustomed to say, that a national bankruptcy 
once a century was both necessary and desirable. On 
the present occasion, he took care to prove that it was 
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not his fault, if such a bankruptcy was not formally 
announced. 

It had been a common practice with former 
governments to raise money upon tontines* These 
and life annuities had been the favourite modes of in- 
vestment with small capitalists. Tontines were par- 
ticularly popular, for they offered a chance of great 
ultimate profit at a small risk. Every man flatters 
himself that he shall live longer than his neighbours, 
and that he shall be one of the fortunate few surviving 
to divide the profits of the tontine, in which he has 
become a partner. It struck Terray that a very im- 
portant saving might be effected, if all these tontines 
were converted into life annuities. This was to cut 
off at one blow all the golden visions of those who 
held shares in a tontine, the number of whose mem- 
bers was gradually diminishing. The existing share- 
holders received a certain dividend, and it appeared 
to the abb^ that they would have little reason to com- 
plain if this dividend was secured to them for life, 
although they were deprived of all hopes of having it 
increased. Terray was a practical man, and had no 
sympathy with the vagaries of imagination, especially 
when they interfered with his own plans. It was 
said of him, that *^ il ^tait sans foi, otait I'esp^rance, et 
rdduisait h la charit^."* He had, indeed, robbed of 
hope the poor tontiife shareholders, and they could no 
longer indulge in gay dreams of future wealth and 
splendour. The saving effected by the conversion 
of tontines into life annuities was very considerable, 
and was felt more sensibly from year to year. 

The other operations of the abb^ were of a piece Reduces 
with the two which we have mentioned. Rentes of **"*'*'^ 

* Bochaumont's M^moires Secrets, vol. y. p. 82. 
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various kinds were considerably reduced, and in 
varying proportions. In this case the abba's principle 
Avas, that the value of the rentes should be estimated 
at the rate for which they sold in the market. This 
principle had been often acted upon by former Comp* 
trollers-General, but Terray affixed hb own signa- 
ture to all that he did. What former financiers had 
held sacred he treated with impartial rigour. The 
annuities upon the H6tel de Yille had been generally 
respected, but these Terray subjected to his iniqui-* 
tous reductions. Nor could he do what might have 
been commendable without infusing into it an ele- 
ment of injustice and partiality. As pensions were 
often bestowed most undeservedly, it was fair that 
they should be subjected to some reduction when the 
state found it difficult to pay for services actually 
received. But in former times, when pensions had 
been reduced, care had been taken that the smaller 
pensions should be exempted from these reductions, 
or comparatively little affected by them. Terray 
adopted a course exactly the reverse. His scale 
of reductions was so contrived, that the large pensions 
were taxed in a much less proportion than the small 
ones. Then the reductions were made retrospective, 
and as pensions were all greatly in arrear, more es- 
pecially the smaller ones ; the result was, that these 
arrears were almost entirely confiscated. It b easy to 
conceive the misery which this must have occasioned 
among the humbler pensioners of the state, most of 
whom lived from hand to mouth, and had obtained 
credit on the faith of the sums owing to them by 
the government. 

But in spite of these iniquitous measures, the abb^ 
still found himself short of funds, and had to contrive 
other means for procuring them. One of his ex- 
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pedients was a forced loan of 28,000,000 livres from chap. 
office-holders. Previous to announcing his plan, he ^ / ^ 
required from the persons whom it would affect an ^"^^^ 
estimate of the value of the various offices which they 1774. 
held. It was, of course, supposed that the state had 
an intention of redeeming the offices in question, and 
each man affixed the highest possible value to the 
office which he himself held. When the cunning abb^ 
was in possession of these estimations, he was able to 
determine what each official should contribute to the 
forced loan, and also to an annual tax, which he at 
the same time imposed upon him. In demanding 
from all those ennobled during the last fifty years a 
contribution of 6,000,000 livres, Terray acted more in 
accordance with general opinion, but there is little 
doubt that he carried out this measure in the same 
partial manner as he had done others. As the abb^ had 
a peculiar fancy for oppressing those who could not 
help themselves, it was to be expected, that in looking 
about for the means of increasing the revenue, he 
should think of the gabeUea. He imposed upon salt 
an additional duty of 2\ per cent. It was difficult to 
evade this duty, as each man was compelled to pur- 
chase from the public granaries a certain quantity of 
salt. But in the present case, the abb6 found that he 
had overreached himself, for the revenue on salt, 
instead of increasing, actually fell off.* 

These various measures could not fail to excite ocnermi 
the greatest discontent among all classes, especially *"*^**"*- 
in the capital The great majority of the rentiers, 

* Arrfits iflsaed daring the month of July, 1770. Mercare de 
France; Particularity sar lea Miniatres dea Finances; Article 
Terraj, Biographic Univeraelle ; Article Terray, Bresson's His- 
toire Finaucifere, voL L ; Article Terray. Ck>mpte8 Bendus. 
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CHAP, and of those who speculated in the finances, re- 
t ^ ' i sided in Paris, and to them the various edicts 



1764 issued by Terray were the signals of ruin. These 
1774. classes were always able to make their complaints 
heard ; and, in the time of the Fronde, their clamours 
had nearly occasioned a political revolution. Times, 
however, were changed, and the government was 
able to defy popular odium. It could not, indeed, 
repress the murmurs which were heard on every side, 
for the suffering was widely diffused, and the acts of 
the Comptroller-General utterly indefensible. No 
person in business could fail to denounce a man 
whose proceedings had compelled many honest people 
to become bankrupts, and had deprived others of the 
means of their daily support Public opinion yma 
becoming more enlightened, as well as more powerful, 
and all impartial moderate men were constrained to 
condemn a government which gave to its subjects an 
example of shameless bad faith. There was, in 
Terray's conduct, everything that was fitted to excite 
the contempt and indignation of upright men. He 
had perpetrated many wanton wrongs, and he had 
selected, as his peculiar victims, the poor and the 
deserving. The humble artizan, who had purchased 
a government annuity, barely sufficient to keep him 
in his old age above want, found himself deprived of 
one-tenth of his income, and of a large portion of 
arrears, upon which he had relied for the payment 
of his petty debts. The poor officer, who had shed 
his blood in his country's defence, and who, in return 
for his services, had received a small pension, utterly 
inadequate to supply him with the decent comforts 
of life, now found that pension so much reduced that 
lie was consigned to a state of hopeless penury. The 
rich and the poor, if tliey agreed in notliing else. 
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concurred in cursing Terray, whose operations spared chap. 



none except those who deserved no favour. ^ ^ » 

But the abb^ possessed an admirable qualification ^*^^^ 
for his office, an utter insensibility to the wide spread 1747. 
hatred which his proceedings had called forth. He TbeabWi 
had neither a conscience nor a heart, nor, to do him rvnce. 
justice, had he any of that sensitive vanity which 
renders a man impatient of censure, and eager to 
punish those who treat him with contempt. He was 
not so unreasonable as the fishmonger, for he ad- 
mitted that those whom he skinned had a right to 
squeak. His external aspect was a true index to 
his character. He was tall, haggard, and down- 
looking. His greed of money was insatiable, and 
although he possessed an income of 6000Z. a year, 
he was as eager to gain some pecuniary advantage as 
if he had not possessed a shilling. In all the con- 
tracts which he made on behalf of the state, he took 
care to secure a large pot de vin for himself. On 
one occasion this amounted to 300,000 livres, but he 
had gone a little too far, and so loud was the scandal 
that it reached the king's ears. The abba's inge- 
nuity was never at fault, when it was necessary to 
extricate him from a scrape. Three hundred thou- 
sand livres was a very pretty sum, and would, no 
doubt, prove extremely welcome to Madame Dubarry. 
To Madame Dubarry Terray presented it, with the 
assurance that it had been always intended for her. 
The lady took the money and attached what faith 
she saw fit to the abba's protestations.* It would 
be difficult to find anything to praise in the abb^ 
Terray except his abilities, which were certainly very 
great. He seemed not only utterly destitute of kind 

* Bre88on*8 Ilibtoire Financi^re, Article^ Terrajr. 
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affections, but was positively malignant, if the testi- 
mony of his acquaintances was to be relied upon. 
The abb^ was one day dining with a man extremely 
deaf, but in whom eyes supplied the want of ears. 
On this occasion Terray happened to smile. His 
host observed to some one, ^^ Yoilk I'abb^ qui rit ; est- 
ce qu'il arrive malheur k quelqu'un ? " It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, in justice to the abb^ that no one 
has accused him of cruelty, or of having employed 
his official power to crush his private enemies, or 
even those who had ventured to criticise his minis- 
terial acts. Although the abb6 was a very licentious 
man, he was equally incapable of love in its purer 
sense, and of anger in its stormy ebullitions. His 
equanimity was imperturbable. His replies to the 
incessant complaints addressed to him were never 
evasive, and had the merit of downright sincerity. 
The agents of the clergy represented that some 
fiscal regulation, which concerned the church, was 
unjust. ^^ Did I say that it was just ? " was the abba's 
answer. On another occasion some of the abba's 
victims exclaimed with indignation, ^^ Monseigneur, 
this is to take the money in our pockets ! " " Where 
else should I take it ? " was Terray's retort. With 
a man of this kind nothing was to be done, unless 
he could be turned out of office ; but the court found 
him a useful instrument, and was not disposed to 
sacrifice bim.* 

That court had, unhappily, sunk into so degraded 
a condition, that even the abb4 Terray could not 
disgrace it, while he was exactly the man fitted to 
minister to its prodigality. After the death of 
Madame de Pompadour, quickly followed, as it was, 



* Particularity sur les Miuistres dos Financoa, &c. 
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by that of the dauphin and the queen, Louis XY. chap. 
exhibited something like repentance. The infamous ^^ 



Pare aux Cerfs was closed, and there seemed ground 1764 
to hope that age and reflection had subdued the 1774. 
passions of the king, and taught him the value of 
those moral proprieties which he had so shamelessly 
violated. There is reason to believe that he was, 
in some degree, weaned from his evil habits, and 
that the influence of his daughters was beginning 
to produce a purifying efi^ect upon his mind. 

But, unhappily for Louis XY., he was surrounded 
by a set of men, whose interest it was that he should 
continue, in old age, the shameless career which had 
disgraced his manhood. Of this set, the best known 
and the most infamous was the Due de Richelieu. 
This man was fourteen years older than the king, 
but had acquired a vast influence over him. Riche- 
lieu had devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
interests of each successive mistress, and had con- 
stantly exerted himself to counteract every attempt 
made to wean the king from his criminal indulgencies. 
The marshal, gay, vigorous, and amorous, at seventy- 
three, was weU fitted to encourage the evil propensi- 
ties of a king not yet sixty. When Richelieu began 
to be grave and concerned about his salvation, it 
would be time for younger men to reform their courses. 
Louis XY. had a good understanding, but no vigour 
of will, and was one of those men who are continually 
pelding to temptation, in spite of good resolu- 
tions and of the remonstrances of their consciences. 
The king was, besides, of a lethargic, indolent nature, 
continually in want of excitement, and never willing 
to seek for it in energetic exertion and noble aims. 
It was in the pleasures of the table, and others of a 
still more reprehensible kind, that Louis XY. sought 
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to rid himself of the tedium of existence, and of that 
ennui which made life a burden. 

It thus happened that Louis XV. exhibited some 
indications of repentance when the death of those 
seiectt a with whom hc was intimately connected recalled the 
"ku. ~ fears of a future judgment, but sooner or later re- 
sumed his old habits. For a time he indulged in low 
casual amours, which had the advantage of not 
awakening public attention, but which were degra- 
ding in their character, and corrupting in their 
tendency. It was no wonder that an elderly man, 
living in this manner, should gradually become the 
abject slave of his animal nature, and disregard all 
those restraints which the most licentious of his 
predecessors had not ventured to set at nought. In 
his endeavours to provide for his master's pleasures, 
the chief valet de chambre^ Le Bel, fell in with a cer- 
tain Mademoiselle Lange, who was then living with a 
Count Dubarry, who kept a gambling-house. The 
latter entered into communication with Le Bel, and 
the two agreed that Mademoiselle Lange was likely to 
please the king. She did so beyond their utmost 
expectations, and it was soon evident that she might 
obtain whatever she ventured to ask of her royal 
lover. 
Her de- It had uot, indeed, entered into the imagination of 

S^^to^d Le Bel or Dubarry that the new favourite could exer- 
vodtiatL cise more than a very temporary influence over the 
king. She had been no better than a common prosti- 
tute, and had passed from lover to lover with all the 
facility of her class. Her connexion with Dubarry 
was of the same transitory character, and this man, 
worthless as he was, was not degraded enough to make 
her his wife, or regular mistress. Her charms were 
employed to attract the young and reckless to a place 
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where they were expected to spend and lose their 
money freely. 

But| unhappily for himself, Louis XV. had become 
so satiated with ordinary pleasures, that novelty, even 
in the most odious form, was a£n*eeable to him. Those The inik. 

^ , tuatten of 

with whom he had hitherto formed connections had the kiii«, 
not forgotten the king in the lover, or had been ^biic^n. 
selected vnth so much care that they retained some <'^«*»»'*^ 
portion of decency even in their vices. The case was 
very different with Mademoiselle Lange. No doubt, 
had she thought it for her interest to do so, she could 
have assumed a decorum which was foreign to her 
nature ; but she had cunning enough to perceive that 
she should produce a stronger impression upon the 
king if she acted in her genuine character. She was 
not deceived. Her free manners, the familiarity with 
which she treated Louis, and her vivacity, or rather 
effrontery, delighted the veteran debauchee, who dis- 
covered that there were means of giving zest to plea- 
sure which he had not yet discovered* Nor did he 
make any secret of his satisfaction ; but his courtiers, 
degenerate as they were, blushed at the new connec- 
tion which their master had formed. However, Riche-^ 
lieu was staunch to his old policy, and as soon as he 
discerned that the Dubarry star was in the ascendant, 
he lost no time in doing homage to it. The king's 
passion was an absolute infatuation, but still he had 
shame enough left to feel grateful to the man who 
was ready to aid him in giving some show of respect- 
ability to a woman whom aU knew to be one of the 
vilest of her sex. 

It had become a recognised maxim at the French 
court, that the king could not select as his formal mis- 
tress an unmarried woman. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to find a husband for Mademoiselle Lange. This 
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CHAP, might have appeared a matter of some difficulty, but 
^^ the Dubarry family could boast of more than one 



1764 worthless scion. There was another Count Dubarry 
1774. besides the one whom we have mentioned, and he, for 
certain valuable considerations, agreed to give his 
name to the new favourite. Richelieu took an active 
part in the whole affair, and thereby established a 
strong claim upon the good offices of the new mis- 
tress. When others, not very scrupulous, had shrunk 
from any recognition of her, the veteran marshal had 
prided himself upon being one of her most devoted 
friends. 

The royal family and the general public were 
not disposed to imitate the servility of Richelieu. 
The princesses had, no doubt, beheld with grief their 
father's increasing proHigacy of conduct, but it was 
to outrage all the feelings of delicacy and dignity that 
a common prostitute should be installed at court, 
and receive the homage of those who composed it. 
The chief object in marrying Madame Dubarry had 
been that she might be presented, and fill the place 
which Madame de Pompadour had done. This affair 
of the presentation was one which cost the king far 
more trouble and thought than any state matter had 
ever done. Public opinion had denounced in the most 
emphatic manner the attempt to invest an abandoned 
woman with the privileges and honours which mo- 
narchs were in the habit of bestowing upon their mis- 
tresses. The king, however, was resolute, and nothing 
could induce him to withhold from his new favourite 
all those external marks of respect to which she was 
entitled as the woman whom the king delighted to 
honour. Still, absolute as he was, he had cause to fbar 
lest what he had undertaken to do should prove beyond 
his power. Etiquette imperatively required that on 
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her first public presentation, Madame Dubarry should 
be introduced by a lady, whose rank entitled her to 
appear in the royal circle. No lady was found will- 
ing to perform this office, and those who had paid 
assiduous court to Madame de Pompadour shrank at 
the thought of acknowledging as one of themselves 
a woman whose past career had placed her upon a 
level with the vilest of her sex. At last, there was 
found a lady of noble birth, whose poverty, if not 
her will, induced her to act as Madame Dubarry's 
chaperon. But to the latest moment the matter re- 
mained in a kind of uncertainty, and on the day fixed 
for the presentation, Madame Dubarry was so long in 
making her appearance, that even the king became 
fidgetty and uneasy. His anxiety was relieved by . 
seeing the beloved one enter in all the pride of 
beauty and jewels, and leaning upon the arm of the 
gay Richelieu. When once the deed was done the* 
ladies laid aside their scruples, and Madame Dubarry 
took her place without dispute among the highborn 
dames of the kingdom.* 

There was one man, however, who was determined The Ducde 
not to sacrifice his sense of self-respect by paying his SSl^t 
court to a worthless woman. The Due de Choiseul had w court to 
been the devoted friend of Madame de Pompadour, mittren. 
and at her death had still retained his high place in 
the king's favour. As long as there was no recog- 
nised mistress, he might flatter himself with the hope 
of holding the chief position in the government, and of 
virtually exercising the authority of a first minister. 
Still knowing how accessible the king was to female 
influence, Choiseul had always cause to fear lest some 

* Vie Privde de Louia XV., pp. 158—164 ; Let Fastes de Louia 
XV. (ViUe Fraoche, 1782), voL ii. pp. 241, 242 ; Biographie 
Univeraelle, toL iiL, Article Dubarry ; NouTelle Bi<^graphie^ toL 
iT.y Idem. 
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CHAF. new favourite should fix the king's wandering regards, 
* ^ B and enthral him, as former favourites had done. It is 



1764 gaid that the minister was so sensible of this danger, 
1774. that he had formed the design of marrying Louis XV. 
to an archduchess of Austria. It might reasonably 
be expected that a young wife would acquire a pre- 
dominant influence over a sexagenarian monarch. 
Whether or not this plan was ever really formed, it 
did not take effect, and the king was left exposed to 
the danger of falling into the hands of some skilful 
adventuress. He encountered and succumbed to this 
danger, and Madame Dubarry more entirely fasci- 
nated Louis XY. than any former mistress had done. 
It was now for Choiseul to determine whether it was 
better to defy the new favourite or to cultivate her 
good graces. Madame Dubarry indicated that she 
should prefer peace to war, and was more anxious to 
•propitiate the favour than to destroy the power of 
the great statesman. Choiseul, from pride, or, as 
scandal alleged, from deference to his sister, who had 
herself aimed at filling the place occupied by Madame 
Dubarry, kept aloof from the queen of the hour. Not 
only so, but the numerous pamphlets written to expose 
the past frailties of the new mistress were said to be 
published at his instigation, or that of his agents. 
Be this as it may, Choiseul and the favourite became 
declared enemies, bent on mutual destruction. All 
those who knew Louis XY. had little doubt as to the 
side on which victory would ultimately declare itself. 
But then Louis XY. was far advanced in life, and his 
past and present excesses rendered him very ill fitted 
to resist the ravages of time or disease. 
Marrugeor The leading object of Choiseul's policy had been to 
Ute^il^i*"* f^"^ ^^ intimate connection between France and 
Louit XVI. Austria. This policy was to some extent the result of 
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personal feeling, but it was also founded upon impor- 
tant public considerations. Choiseul had watched 
with a jealous eye the continually increasing power of 
Russia ; and, in his opinion, the time had come when 
it was necessary to take precautions against her future 
designs.* But when Choiseul combined with his dis- 
trust of Russia a settled hostility to England, he proved 
that he had taken a very superficial view as to the 
best means of resisting Russian aggression. His grand 
immediate object, however, was to unite the courts 
of Austria and France by a matrimonial alliance 
between the dauphin and the eldest daughter of 
Maria Theresa. The empress was exceedingly anx- 
ious for the conclusion of such an alliance, and Choi- 
seul was always ready to carry her wishes into effect. 
In the present case, besides, it naturally appeared that 
no better means could be found of promoting his own 
future interests than by placing at the h^id of the 
French court a princess, who, from her earliest youth, 
had been taught to look upon him as the friend of 
Austria. 

It was, therefore, regarded as a great triumph of 
the Choiseul policy when the union of the dauphin 
and Marie Antoinette took place. The Austrian 
connexion might not be very agreeable to the 
people, but the heir to the throne was regarded 
with deep interest and attachment, and had received 
the title of LfOuis le Desir^. The rejoicings which 
took place on his marriage were sincere and general. 
But a sad calamity occurred at Paris. A sudden 
alarm was produced among a number of persons 
assembled to witness a display of fireworks in the 
Place de Louis XV., or rather when they were 

* Bancroft's American ReTolaiion, voL iii. pp. 29S, 299. 
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cii\p. making their way to the Boulevards, through a nar- 
row street. More than one hundred people were 



*764 killed in the crush which took place, and those who 

to . . • T 

1 774. were moi'c or less seriously injured amounted to nearly 
1200 * Subsequent events have converted this affair 
into an omen of the unexampled misfortunes which 
befell those whose union thus became a cause of 
wide-spread mourning. 
Dismiaaior Thc marriage of the dauphin, while it appeared to 
indicate that the power of Choiseul was more stable 
than ever, was probably one of the immediate causes 
of his downfall. It convinced his enemies that no 
time was to be lost, and that if they did not strike 
the blow immediately it might recoil upon themselves. 
Madame Dubarry was now persuaded that her own 
supremacy depended upon the destruction of Choiseul. 
She endeavoured to bring the king round to her 
views by the frank and apparently frivolous manner in 
which she expressed her wishes. Sometimes she took 
an orange in each hand, and, throwing them one after 
the other into the air, exclaimed, " Saute, Choiseul ; 
saute, Praslin." Praslin was minister of marine, a 
cousin of Choiseul's, and entirely devoted to him. On 
another occasion, having dismissed a cook, who strongly 
resembled the Due de Choiseul in person, she said 
to the king, ^^ I have dismissed my Choiseul, when 
will you do the same ?" f 

Devoted as Louis was to the will of his mis- 
tress, he entertained a great respect for his minister. 
Choiseul did business in an agreeable manner, and 
w^ therefore personally acceptable to the king; but 
Choiseul had won his master's esteem by higher 

* Les Fafltes de Louis XV., vol. ii. p. 257 ; Vie Priv6e de 
Louis XV., vol. iv. pp. 187—189. 

I Vie Priv6fi de Ixtuis, XV., vol. iv. p. 201. 
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qualities. On a subsequent occasion, Louis XY. chap. 
gave forcible expression to the high opinion which he ^ , i 
had formed of ChoiseuVs spirit and ability. When ^^^* 
the first partition of Poland took place, the king, on 1774. 
hearing of it, exclaimed in a doleful tone, '* Ah I si 
Ghoiseul avait ^t^ ici, cela ne fut pas arriv^e." * As 
Louis could not hide from himself his own indiffer- 
ence to, if not incapacity for, state affairs, he must 
naturally have been averse to dismiss a man to whom 
he could confide their management, with the perfect 
confidence that the national honour and the balance 
of power in Europe would be firmly maintained. 

However, the enemies of Ghoiseul were skilful in 
their vocation, and they knew that war was of all 
things that which the king most feared and disliked. 
If there was ground to believe that the minister of 
foreign affairs was about to plunge the country into a 
new war, there could be no doubt that Louis would 
be as anxious as others to get rid of him. As it hap- 
pened, a dispute which had arisen between England 
and Spain threatened to lead to hostilities, and all the 
world knew that the foreign policy of Spain was dic- 
tated by Ghoiseul. Besenval states, that in his own 
hearing, Ghoiseul had declared that he was more cer- 
tain of his preponderance in the cabinet of Madrid 
than in that of Versailles.! It was therefore clear 
that the conduct of Spain in regard to the Falkland 
islands, which seemed intended to provoke a contest 
with England, had been agreed upon in secret con- 
junction with the French ministry. There is, indeed, 
too much reason to fear, that Ghoiseul, in his impa- 
tience to revenge the disasters of the Seven Years' War, 

• Vie Priv6e, vol. it. p. 237. 

t Bcsen vol's Memoires, vol. ii. pp. 14, 15, note. 
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CHAP, had made up his mind to support the pretensions of 
Spain, even at the risk of a collision with England. 



*764 Hq had made diligent efforts to improve the marine, 
1774. and might flatter himself that the navies of France 
and Spain united would prove an overmatch for 
that of Great Britain. But money was still more 
necessary than ships or seamen, and Choiseul soon 
became aware that the financial condition of France 
was such as to render the continuance of peace indis- 
pensable to her. It became, therefore, his object to 
extricate, on the best terms which he could, Spain 
from the false position in which she had placed 
herself. 

It did not suit the plans of his enemies that 
Choiseul should acquire for himself the credit of 
maintaining peace. Their purpose was to persuade 
the king that his minister was the real obstacle 
to peace, and that if he remained in power war was 
inevitable. The chief clerk in the foreign office was 
the Abb4 de la Ville, and him the enemies of Choiseul 
succeeded in gaining over. De la Yille had been 
treated with some degree of contempt by the mi- 
nister, although allowed to retain his office. Those 
who surrounded the king prevailed upon him to 
summon the ablxi to his presence, and to inquire 
of him in what state the negotiations relating 
to the Spanish affair stood. The abb6 declared 
that he knew nothing, since the minister liiinself wrote 
all important despatches witli Iiis own hand. But he 
suggested a method by which the king could easily 
ascertain whether Choiseul were really as much in 
favour of peace as he professed to be. If the king, 
at his next interview with the minister, ordered him 
to write a letter to the King of Spain, insisting in an 
absolute manner upon the maintenance of peace, the 
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answer which he should receive would enable him to 
determine whether Ghoiseul was acting with good 
faith in the matter. The king followed this advice, 
and, as he wlio gave it had foreseen, Ghoiseul replied, 
'^ that he had just before despatched a courier with 
new proposals for an accommodation, and that until 
the answer was received, it would be premature to 
send such a letter as that proposed." The king 
answered not a word, but, dismissing the council, sum- 
moned the Abb^ de la Yille, and ordered him to trans- 
mit to the King of Spain a letter similar to that which 
the abb^ himself had suggested. A few days after he 
sent a letter of exile to Ghoiseul, ordering him to re- 
tire to Ghanteloupe within twenty-four hours, and 
adding, that he should have sent him to a place much 
more remote had he not been influenced by a con- 
sideration for the health of the Duchesse de Ghoiseul. 
He concluded by warning him to be careful of his 
future conduct. This was a heavy blow to a man so 
ambitious as Ghoiseul, but it neither extinguished his 
hopes nor bent his pride.* 

The circumstances which followed his disgrace nispopii. 
might well flatter him into the notion that he was '*^*^' 
still a power in the state. No sooner was it known 
that he had been deprived of office, than vast num- 
bers of persons of every class left their names at his 
hotel, while the Due de Ghartres, forcing his way in, 
treated the fallen minister with the greatest considera- 
tion and tenderness, f On the following day, when 
Ghoiseul departed for his country seat, the road was 
lined with a double row of carriages, and he received 
from the people in general the strongest marks of ad- 

* Bescnval's M^moires, vol. ii. pp. 11 — 22. 
f Vie Privec, voL iv. p. 205. 
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miration and sympathy. His country house was also 
crowded with visitors, and while the government was 
sinking into deeper contempt, the man whom it had 
expelled from its bosom had become the idol of the 
nation. 

It would be difficult to find in ChoiscuPs ministerial 
career, any adequate grounds for the extraordinary 
popularity which attended him on his retirement 
from office. His foreign policy was not in accordance 
with the inclinations of the country, which, in general, 
were extremely hostile to Austria. His favourable 
dispositions towards the parliament, and the active 
share which he had taken in the destruction of the 
Jesuits, were, indeed, in accordance with national 
feeling, and had done much to render Choiseul an 
object of public favour ; but all this is insufficient to 
account for a phenomenon hitherto unexampled in 
France, that a disgraced statesman should have been 
more courted than if he had still been in office and 
able to confer favours upon his partisans. It was not 
so much regard to the ex-minister, as hostility to the 
existing system of government, that prompted persons 
of all conditions to brave the anger of the court, and 
to do homage to the man who had become the object of 
the king's displeasure. Public opinion had gradually 
acquired an influence which enabled it to confront 
and defy the power of a monarch, still in name abso- 
lute and irresponsible* In former times, when the 
king withdrew his countenance from a subject, the 
best fate that the latter could expect was, to be 
allowed to live in obscurity and peace ; but, in 1770, 
the man whom the king had censured and exiled 
was surrounded with friends and admirers. This 
fact furnishes the most incontestable proof that 
France was silently preparing for tlie assertion of 
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tliosc principles of general liberty and individual inde- 
pendence, which are so congenial to a great and gal- 
lant people. The nation which could publicly honour 
him whom its master denounced and punished, had 
already emerged from that state of abject servility 
which a despotic government requires from its sub- 
jects. While Louis XV. was sunk in an abyss of 
moral infamy, Frenchmen were becoming imbued 
with tliat civic courage which is far more useful, and 
far more rare, than the bravery which defies death on 
the field of battle. 

The dismissal of Chotseul delivered up the govern- The com- 
ment into the hands of Madame Dubarry and those SS!l*Slli^ 
whom she honoured with her confidence. The minis- ^' *|!f"' 

, - pcoa« Ter- 

try was, without doubt, both very weak and very con- raj. »««« 
temptible ; but in the king's name, it wielded all the bcco^ lu 
power of the state, and had the disposal of all honours ^'2„. 
and ofiices. The crowd might applaud Choiseul, and 
a few generous men might steadfastly adhere to him, 
but those who had the good things in their gift were 
not likely to want friends. The leading members of 
the government composed a triumvirate, whose pro- 
ceedings during the next four years did much to un- 
settle the foundations of the old regime, and to pave 
the way for the great convulsion which marked the 
close of the eighteenth century. Maupeou was chan- 
cellor, and, although deplorably ignorant, was pos- 
sessed of considerable abilities ; at least such abilities 
as enabled him to carry out, with cunning and tempo- 
rary success, the nefarious schemes which he and his 
colleagues had formed for the destruction of the parlia- 
ments. The chancellor had recommended himself to 
Madame Dubarry by the most abject servilities, and 
the lady, with feminine malignity, had exacted from 
the head of the law the most degrading homages. But 

T 4 
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CHAP. Maupeou was not a man to allow his pride to stand in 
> ^ ■ the way of his fortunes ; and as long as the mistress 
1764 ruled the king, he was her most obedient slave.* 
1774. Of Terray we have already spoken, but D'Aiguillon 
deserves some notice, for he was bound up in the 
most intimate manner with the important events 
which took place during the last four years of Louis 
XV.'s reign. D'Aiguillon had been governor of Bre- 
tagne, and had acquired some reputation, at least 
among his friends, by the vigour with which he re- 
pulsed an attack of the English during the Seven 
Years' War. His enemies admitted that the attack had 
been gallantly repulsed, but denied that D'Aiguillon 
was entitled to any credit on that account. One of 
them, M. do la Chalotais, procureur-general of the 
parliament of Rennes, wrote thus to a friend : ^^ Our 
commander has seen the action from a mill, where he 
became covered with flour as with laurels." f This 
naturally irritated D'Aiguillon, when it came to his 
knowledge. He was eager for revenge, and Chalotais 
and some others were accused of seditious practices, 
and thrown into prison. They were in time liberated, 
but their persecution had excited the most violent 
public discontent, and irritated in an especial manner 
the parliament of Bretagne, of which Chalotais was a 
member. It was alleged that D'Aiguillon had resorted 
to the most unfair means, in order to secure the con- 
demnation of his enemies. The clamours against the 
due were so strong, that he found it necessary to de- 
mand a trial. The parliament of Bretagne was eager 
to take the matter up, although it may be doubted 
whether it was in a condition to render an impartial 



* Biographie Universelloy Article BIuupcou. 
f Bc6ouval'8 M6inoirci>i vol. iL p. 172. 
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judgment. On the plea that the provincial parliament chap. 
was an interested party, or on some other ground, « ^ ' « 
the case was appealed to the parliament of Paris.* ^"^^ 

It is alleged, that the chancellor, having formed his 1774. 
plan for the destruction of the parliament, was only nispuus 
waiting for an opportunity of bringing it into colli- goTemment 
sion with the crown. The D'Aiguillon process seemed ['^'1^1."*'" 
expressly fitted for this purpose, and Maupeou, there- 
fore, contrived that it should be appealed to the pur- 
liament of Paris. The latter fell eagerly into the 
snare, delighted that it should be recognised as the 
highest court in the kingdom, and as entitled to sit 
in judgment on the peers who had so often treated 
it with contempt. There was little doubt that 
D'Aiguillon would fare badly, if led to its tender 
mercies, since the crimes of which he was accused 
implied an utter disregard of the rights to which the 
members of the sovereign courts laid claim. Had 
not the parliament been led astray by it^ pride and 
ambition, it might have been certain that the go- 
vernmcnt was not acting with sincerity. Maupeou 
carried on the farce skilfully, and fooled the parlia* 
inent to the top of its bent. The sittings were held 
at Versailles, and the king, with unexampled conde- 
scension, took part in the deliberations of his parlia- 
ment. He sat in state listening to the proceedings, 
and seemed to do so with attention and interest. 
But he soon grew weary of his new occupation, and 
the parliament, on its part, showed itself fully deter- 
mined to exercise its functions with complete free- 
dom. It soon became evident that the arbitrary 
conduct of which the* Due d'Aiguillon had been 

* The parliament of Paris claimed the exclusive right of trying 
peers. 
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CHAP, guilty, would not be allowed to pass unpunished. 

^ ^^' , Lettres de cachet came in question during the investi* 

1764 gation, and the parliament unequivocally condemned 

1774. them. This was to wound the royal authority in 

the tenderest point, for if deprived of the right of 

arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, it would be no 

longer feared, except when it acted in accordance 

with the laws of the country. 

The time had now come when Maupeou deemed it 
necessary to interfere in a manner so firm, as to 
crush the newly formed hopes of the parliament. A 
bed of justice was held, and the chancellor, after en- 
larging upon the various grounds of complaint to 
which the proceedings of the parliament had given 
rise, ordered, in the king's name, the immediate 
cessation of the process against D'Aiguillon. To 
maintain the show of impartiality, the letters patent 
now proposed for registration annulled all that 
had been done, not only against D'Aiguillon, but 
against Chalotais and others. Upon all matters con- 
nected with the trial, which had been commenced 
with so much pomp, an absolute silence was enjoined. 
This arbitrary and insulting interference with the 
judicial functions of the parliament was far more 
indefensible than that which often took place, when 
the latter refused to register the fiscal edicts of the 
government. As was to be expected, the indignation 
of the parliament was extreme at this new invasion 
of its rights at the very moment when it hoped to 
place them upon a more secure foundation than ever. 
Its courage was, however, equal to the emergency, and it 
adopted the most vigorous measures. A decree was 
passed, declaring that the Due d'Aiguillon had been 
accused of actions which touched his honour, and 
that until he cleared himself he was sus^x^nded, and 
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should remain suspended from the functions of the chap. 
peerage. Members of the parliament superintended ^'' 



the printing of this edict. Ten thousand copies of ^'^ 
it were published, and a formal intimation was made 1774. 
to D'Aiguillon of the step which had been taken. 

These energetic proceedings inspired the govern- 
ment with just alarm, and it was necessary to counter- 
act them by a vigorous exertion of the royal autho- 
rity. On the day following the publication of the 
parliament's edict, a decree of the council was issued 
annulling that edict, and directing the Due to con- 
tinue as usual his functions of peer of France. This 
decree was communicated to the parliament in an 
insulting manner. But the parliament was resolved 
to persevere in 'the course upon which it had entered, 
and remonstrated against the edict of the council 
as an unheard of attempt to interfere with the most 
sacred duties which the chief court of judicature was 
called upon to perform. The Due d'Aiguillon had 
been accused of various crimes, and the king himself 
had called upon the parliament to judge and deter- 
mine the matter. To interrupt the trial, almost be- 
fore it had commenced, and to proclaim the innocence 
of a man who had done nothing to clear himself in a 
legal way of the things laid to his charge, was a 
proceeding equally at variance with the honour of the 
monarch, and the safety of the subject. If the Due 
was conscious of his innocence, the best way of esta- 
blishing it was to bring forward adequate proofs, and 
to submit to the decision of his lawful judges. 

But the chancellor had entered upon a course from 
which he could not withdraw, without incurring pub- 
lic contempt, and losing the favour of the king. It 
was necessary to quell the rising fermentation by an 
act of authority, which would prove to all that the 
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CHAP, king was determined to maintain his prerogatives 
^^ inviolate. Louis XV., therefore, proceeded to the 



1764 parliament which had been summoned to meet at 
1774. Versailles, and there held a new bed of justice. The 
chancellor was the spokesman, and, in the king's 
name, commanded the parliament to continue its or- 
dinary functions, and to submit in absolute silence to 
the orders which had been already issued. In order 
to show a greater contempt for the proceedings of 
the parliament, the record of them was ordered to be 
torn from the register. To the parliament this scene 
was rendered more galling, because its enemy, the 
Due d'Aiguillon, attended upon the king in his cha- 
racter of a peer, and conducted himself with the 
provoking insolence of a man who felt himself to be 
entirely above control. While Monsieur Chalotais had 
intimated his desire that the process in which he 
was concerned should continue, D'Aiguillon had cele- 
brated its arbitrary interruption by a splendid enter- 
tainment to his friends. Still the parliament, dangerous 
and mortifying as was its position, did not lose hope 
or spirit. 
It intcrmiu Whcu the ffovcrnment appeared determined to an- 
•iuiii«i. nul by force what the parliament considered as its 
rights, the latter had no means of resistance left ex- 
cept by intermitting its ordinary functions. The 
result of this was great public inconvenience, raising 
a general clamour, since it affected the interests of 
all classes. This extreme remedy had been often 
found available, but it was always dangerous to those 
who employed it. The people soon grew tired of 
political discussions which led to no conclusion ; but 
those who had causes before the courts were never 
wcaiy of complaining that their money was squan- 
dered, and tlicir interests endangered, while the king 
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and his parliaineDt were trying to exhaust each other's 
patience. In such a state of things the government 
was almost certain of obtaining the victory, if it ^\^^ 
allowed free play to its adversaries. 1774. 

There is every reason to believe that Maupeou had M«up«m 
long formed the design of getting rid of the parlia- dmroy the 
ments, as their existence imposed a severe curb upon p*^'**"**^^- 
the faction of which he was the leader. Still he 
could not but feel that the operation which he con- 
templated was quite as likely to lead to his own ruin 
as to that of the parliament. The king, indeed, hated 
a body which so often interfered with his will, and 
claimed the right of taking part in the administra- 
tion of the government, but then he was timid and 
afraid of exciting a storm which he might not be 
able to quell. It was, therefore, necessary to give his 
fears a different direction, and to persuade him that 
if things continued as they were, his throne, perhaps 
his life, might be in danger. Madame Dubarry ob- 
tained a portrait of Charles I., and placed it in such 
a position as to attract the king's attention. This 
naturally led to discussions upon the history and fate 
of that unhappy monarch. The favourite, in her own 
peculiar way, suggested to the king that a similar 
fate might befall himself, if he did not in the most 
effectual manner put an end to the pretensions of the 
parliament of Paris. Graver counsellors drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the different parliaments of the 
kingdom had long been familiar with the notion of 
acting as a united body, entitled to represent the 
nation and to enforce its will upon the government. 
To a man advanced in life, and weakened by long 
continued sensual indulgence, ease and enjoyment 
were the chief objects. Louis XV. knew that his 
own prodigality and that of those to whom he con- 
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fided the government of the kingdom, could not but 
lead to serious fiscal embarrassments, which would 
render it necessary to impose new burdens upon the 
people. Now it was indispensable that all financial 
edicts should be registered by the parliament, while 
its remonstrances in regard to them were always 
agreeable to the people, and might in time even rouse 
it to insurrection. -By getting rid of the old parlia- 
ment, all this trouble and danger would be avoided. 
Maupeou did his best to enforce these views upon the 
king, and on his own part did everything that was 
required to prepare for his grand coup (TStat 

The chief point was to discredit the parliament, 
and to render the people indiflferent or hostile to its 
proceedings. He, therefore, by means of the Prince 
de Cond^ endeavoured to persuade the parliament to 
resume its functions, on the understanding that the 
royal edict which had given it so much offence should 
be withdrawn. The parliament was taken in the 
snare and entered again upon the performance of 
its usual duties. The chancellor soon gave it new 
cause of offence, as well as failed to fulfil the promise 
which he had made, and the parliament returned to 
its policy of inaction. In order, however, to con- 
vince the public that this was not the result of indo- 
lence or indifference, the parliament resolved to de- 
vote great attention to state affairs. The high price 
of corn was a subject of general complaint ; and it 
appeared a likely means of gaining popularity to take 
this matter into consideration. This effect was not 
produced, or at least only to a slight degree, while 
the attempt to meddle with such a delicate matter 
naturally irritated and alarmed the king. If the 
people once began to look to the parliament for relief 
in times of scarcity, the power of that body would 
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become irresistible. The time had now arrived when c"ap. 

VI. 

it was necessary to prove to all, that there was only ^ — J-^ 
one master in the kingdom, and that his will must ^^^ 
be as undisputed as it was supreme. The preten- 1774. 
sions of the parliament were far beyond those which 
it had ever made before, and the nature of such a 
body was to convert each fresh concession into the 
means of a new usurpation. Its antiquity and irre- 
movability had inspired it with the notion, that it 
was a recognised power in the state, coeval and co- 
equal with the crown itself. If this notion once 
began to prevail, and the government allowed the 
parliament to remain unpunished, in spite of its con- 
tinual acts of disobedience, it was justly to be feared 
that ambitious men would begin to pay court to the 
parliament, as a means of obtaining political influence. 
Indeed had the parliament possessed real authority, 
Maupeou would have been its most devoted slave, 
although it was in its destruction that he now dis- 
cerned the surest means of advancing his selfish views. 

It cannot be denied that the means adopted by Aiithe 
Maupeou to accomplish his purpose were distinguished J^'^J^f' 
by that energy which is necessary to secure the sue- JJJ^TjJ® 
cess of a coup d^itat. On the night of the 17th of concur in 
January, 1771, each member of the parliament was aretHmbiied 
awoke by the entrance of two musketeers, who deli- ^^^ 
vcred to him an order of the king, calling upon him, their oniew. 
by a simple yes or no, to st^te whether he would 
conform to the edicts which defined the powers and 
prescribed the avocations of the parliament. It was 
little wonder that surprise, terror, tears, and entrea- 
ties on the part of wives and children, should have 
overcome many at the moment, and induced them to 
sign the paper presented with the addition of an out. 
But when the membeFS of the parliament assemblecl 
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in a body on the following day, the counsellors whose 
firmness had yielded to the sudden attack made upon 
them withdrew their out\ and adhered to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the majority. Unawed by the threats 
held out, and by the evident determination of the 
government to push matters to extremity, the parlia- 
ment persisted in its remonstrances, and in the asser- 
tion of what it considered to be its just rights. The 
shame of yielding to brute force, the just apprehen- 
sion that any concessions now made would only be 
the forerunners of others more degrading, and the 
consciousness that the eyes of the nation were upon 
them, emboldened the presidents and counsellors to 
maintain the attitude which they had assumed. 

The government, however, had gone too far to 
recede. If the parliament remained unpunished, a fatal 
blow would be given to the arbitrary and irresponsible 
authority claimed by the crown. To Maupeou him- 
self the struggle was one of life and death ; for if his 
measures failed, not only his colleagues, but the king 
himself would throw upon him the blame of having 
involved the crown in a discreditable and disastrous 
contest. But the chancellor was equal to the emer- 
gency. On a succeeding night, the members of the 
parliament were again awoke from their slumbers, and 
there was delivered to each a decree of the council, 
declaring his office confiscated, forbidding him to 
exercise his functions, or even to assume the title 
which he had hitherto borne. When the legal func- 
tionary had delivered a copy of this edict, he with- 
drew, and was succeeded by musketeers, who handed 
to the unfortunate counsellors lettrea de cachet^ exiling 
them to remote parts of the country. 

These sharp proceedings were sufficient proof that 
Maupeou was thoroughly in earnest. But his oppo- 
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nents displayed equal firmness and fearlessness. Not 
a man of them sought to evade the penalty which he 
had incurred by his resistance to despotism. Thus 
the whole judicial machinery of the state was at once 
brought to a stand. Nor could there be any doubt 
that the provincial parliaments would follow the 
example set them at Paris. The chancellor had thus 
got himself into a most serious dilemma, and a dan- 
gerous outbreak of popular discontent might be appre- 
hended, when, in addition to the indignation excited 
by the oppressive acts which we have narrated, mul- 
titudes found that their private interests were seriously 
damaged by the arbitrary conduct of the government. 
In former times far less provocation would have ex- 
cited an insurrection of the most formidable descrip- 
tion. Nor were pleaders the only persons struck at 
in the me^isures which Maupeou had adopted. The 
princes of the blood, the peers of the realm, and the 
numerous holders of venal offices, all felt that their 
interests were deeply wounded by the policy which 
the chancellor had pursued. The two former had 
always formed important component parts of the 
parliament of Paris, and although they were apt to 
resent what they deemed the presumption of the 
legists, they had often combined with them in oppos- 
ing the usurpations of the monarch. If it was now 
admitted that a mere decree of the council could 
deprive men of patent offices, and of the honours 
attached to them, how long would it be before every 
man, of whatsoever rank he might be, was made to 
feel that all which he possessed was held at the will of 
the crown, and could only be retained on the condi- 
tion of yielding unresisting obedience to its orders ? 
If Maupeou succeeded in carrying out his plans, 
France, instead of a limited monarchy, would become 
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an eastern despotism. The time had come when the 
rulers of the state must be taught that there were 
limits which they could not safely transgress without 
endangering the very existence of the throne. 

But Maupeou seems to have been better able than 
his adversaries to form a correct opinion as to the 
real state of things. Like Danton, he thought that 
audacity was the great secret for bringing a political 
enterprise to a successful issue. It was a bold mea- 
sure to deprive members of the parliament of their 
offices, and to send them into exile, but the chancellor 
intended that this should only be preliminary to the 
grand scheme which he had long contemplated. This 
scheme was to destroy the old parliaments, and form 
new judicial bodies, emanating from the crown, paid 
by the crown, and dependent for existence upon the 
>vill of the crown. This was an undertaking from 
which a Richelieu might have shrunk, but Maupeou 
carried it out with an energy worthy of a better cause. 
The first point was to find a tribunal competent to 
perform the functions of the parliament for a time. 
The Great Council was the only one ready, and it was 
installed in regular form. Maupeou is said to have 
been alarmed lest this scene should give rise to some 
explosion of general feeling. However, although an 
enormous crowd was assembled, everything passed off 
quietly, and the Parisians contented themselves with 
indulging in innumerable jokes at the expense of the 
new councillors. It soon appeared that there was 
no danger of a popular insurrection, and, happily 
for Maupeou, the provincial parliaments doubted, 
hesitated to act, and confined themselves to remon- 
strances. 

As the Grand Council was only a temporary sub- 
stitute for the old parliament, the grand point was to 
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create a permanent one. The jurisdiction of the parlia- chap. 
ment of Paris had extended to a considerable distance > ' ■ 
beyond the capital, and this fact had been of the great- ^^^^ 
est disadvantage to pleaders. The chancellor was 1774. 
cunning enough to perceive that it would materially 
facilitate his operations to enlist in his behalf the 
many persons in the country who had found it a serious 
grievance that their causes could not be tried out of 
Paris. In order to remove this evil, Maupeou created 
six superior councils, to sit at Arras, Blois, Chalons, 
Clermont, Lyons, and Poitiers. In proposing the 
registration of the edict establishing these councils, 
the chancellor made a specious speech, denouncing the 
judicial abuses which had hitherto existed, and pro- 
mising to apply effectual remedies to them. The 
remedies at which he pointed were the gratuitous 
administration of justice, the simplification of legal 
proceedings, and the easy and speedy punishment of 
crimes. These were all most desirable objects, but it 
might have occurred to those who were pleased with 
the prospect of them, that the best forms of procedure 
are of little avail, unless those by whom they are 
carried into effect possess capacity and character 
calculated to command general respect. It was a bad 
thing that a man should purchase a judicial office, and 
resell it or transmit it to his heirs, but it would be a 
far greater evil if judges were made dependent upon 
the crown, and removable at pleasure. To confer 
upon a judge a vested right in his oflice may not be 
the best means of securing his independence ; but it 
does secure it to a certain extent, and the most glo- 
rious names which distinguish the judicial annals of 
France are those of men who had inherited or pur- 
chased their offices. All the world knew that Mau- 
peou cared nothing about reform, and that in tickling 
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CHAP, the ears of the public with it, his only object was to 



> facilitate the execution of a political project. 
1764 rj^Y^Q creation of these superior councils was a far less 

1774. arduous task than the establishment of a new parlia- 
ment of Paris. No doubt, by confining the jurisdic- 
tion of that body within far narrower limits, the 
number of members requisite to carry on its business 
would be much less than it had formerly been. Still, 
to find seventy-five men at all competent to undertake 
the functions performed by the former presidents and 
counsellors was no easy task. The Court of Aides was 
openly hostile to the ministerial plans, and its opposi- 
tion became so declared that there was no alternative 
but to dissolve it. The Chamber of Accounts was less 
decided, but its members were not at all disposed to 
afibrd any aid to the chancellor. Instead, therefore, 
of being able to select well-known and respected 
names, in order to fill the chief places in his new 
parliament, Maupeou was compelled to resort to the 
advocates, and to tempt by the hope of a settled 
income those among them who saw no great prospect 
of obtaining independence by their own exertions. 
The Archbishop of Paris was of considerable assistance 
to the chancellor in his search after reputable judges. 
The nephew of the prelate was one of those chosen, 
and about two*thirds of the necessary number was 
collected ; but even this was a work of some difficulty, 
for all who could lay claim to capacity and character 
were shy of enlisting under Maupeou's banner, until 
it was more certain whether he should lead them on 
to victory or to a disastrous defeat. The point most 
hard to accomplish was to fill what was termed the 
chief bench, consisting of five presidents, including 
the first. Many men not destitute of ability aspired 
to these dignities, but the dread of public con- 
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tempt and future danger deterred them. It was the 
universal belief that the old parliament would be re- 
stored sooner or later, and intruders could expect little 
mercy from those whose places they had usurped. How- 
ever there were found some whose ambition overcame 
their scruples and their fears. Still months elapsed 
before the new parliament could be so far completed 
as to render it expedient, or even possible, that it 
should be installed by the king in person. 

In view of this ceremony, one of the chancellor's iticiimr»c- 
chief difficulties was, that the princes of the blood popular^ 
and the chief peers held sternly aloof from this parlia- 
ment, which it had required so much pains to collect. 
Of the former, the Count de la Marche was the only 
one who condescended to appear. On seeing him the 
king exclaimed, ^^Soyez le bien-vcnu; nousn'aurons 
pas nos parens." To the new parliament three edicts 
were presented for registration : one dissolved the old 
parliament, another the Court of Aides, and the last 
converted the Grand Council into a new parliament. 
The king dismissed the assembly in the following 
terms, " You have heard my intentions ; I wish that 
you should conform yourselves to them. I order you 
to commence your functions on Monday ; my chan- 
cellor will proceed to install you. I forbid all delibe- 
rations contrary to my expressed will, and all repre- 
sentations in favour of my old parliament, for I shall 
never change." Louis pronounced "never" with pecu- 
liar energy. In the afternoon, the parliament was 
formally installed by the chancellor in the Palace of 
Justice. 

It was far easier to collect and install a new 
parliament than to impart to it that consideration 
which its predecessor had enjoyed. Even the more 
respectable members of the Great Council refused to 
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take part in the work assigned to it. The as- 
sembly was treated with general contempt, neither 
advocates, procureurs, nor pleaders condescending to 
appear before it. Some of the provincial parliaments 
in their decrees gave expression to the general senti- 
ment, denouncing the new magistrates as intruders, 
peijurers, violators of their oath, who were incapable 
of exercising any legal function. 

But Maupeou was as persevering as he was coura- 
geous, and employed every possible means to give 
stability to the body, which was everywhere termed 
the Maupeou Parliament. Nor was he unsuccessful, 
at least in subduing the obstinacy of those whose 
interests were concerned in supporting his views. 
Favours were lavished upon all who recognised the 
new judicial body; while punishments, more or less 
severe, awaited those who questioned its authority, or 
treated it with open contempt. As people became 
convinced that the king's ^'amai^s was a real expression 
of his will, they grew tired of maintaining a contest 
involving many sacrifices, and holding out little hope 
of better things. Advocates, if they remained obsti- 
nate, might find that others less scrupulous would 
take their places. Lawsuits were as numerous as 
ever, and it was desirable that they should be deter- 
mined in one way or another. It was necessary that 
criminals should be punished, and existing laws en- 
forced, and a bad court of justice was better than 
none at all. Incapable and ignorant judges are some- 
times right by chance, and even when they are wrong 
they terminate a dispute. Thus, so far as the general 
public was concerned, the existence of the Maupeou 
Parliament was treated as an admitted fact, of which 
it was necessary to make the best. Nor did the 
members of the old parliament fail to share in this 
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feeling. The loss of their offices deprived them of 
their annual income, and entailed the loss of a pro- 
perty which they had regarded as the patrimony of 
their family. Maupeou had so far listened to the 
dictates of justice, as to profess his readiness to com- 
pensate for the loss of their offices all who submitted 
to the changes which had taken place. There were 
some, even many, who refused to make this submis- 
sion ; but the w^Etk and the needy gave up the struggle 
in despair or from necessity.* 

However toleration and approval are very different 
things, and the Maupeou Parliament, although it 
was endured, made no way in public estimation. 
It might perhaps, in time, have overcome the general 
prejudice ; but, unluckily for it, an affair occurred 
which roused the popular feeling against it, and 
seemed to confirm all the imputations of which it had 
been the subject. The man who took the chief part 
in this affair was the celebrated Beaumarchais. Un- 
happily for the Maupeou Parliament, it decided a 
case against Beaumarchais, in which his pecuniary 
interests were most seriously involved. It was not 
likely that a man of ardent character, and conscious 
of great powers, should submit patiently to a de- 
cree which he considered to be grossly unjust. 
Against the decision itself there was no appeal ; all 
that could be done was to expose the ignorance or 
corruption of the judges. To find the means of 
doing so, without incurring condign punishment, was 
no easy matter. It would be difficult to interest the 
public in a private quarrel, and, unless general opinion 



* Sismondiy toL xxix. ch. liv ; Lacretelle, vol. iv. b. 13 ; Vie 
PiiTde de Loais XY., yoL iv, pp. 193 — 228; Becaeil des Lois, 
▼oL xxii. pp. 501^523. 
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CHAP, could be raised in his behalf, Beaumarchais was sure 
to be foiled in a contest with hb judges. 



n64 According to the then practice of the French 

1774. courts, one of their members was selected to report 
each particular process, and upon this report the 
final decision chiefly depended. In the case of Beau- 
marchais the reporter was M. Goezman, a man of 
considerable learning. As soon as the process in 
which Beaumarchais was concerned was confided to 
Goczman, it became the ^and object of the former 
to obtain an interview with him. Such an interview, 
according to our notions, ought neither to have been 
sought nor granted ; but under the old regime, in 
France, it appeared allowable that a person engaged 
in a law-suit should have the means of explaining 
his cose to his judge in private. Beaumarchais and 
his friends were most anxious that he should ob- 
tain an opportunity of conversing with Goezman. 
The difficulty was to procure an interview, and 
Beaumarchais, in spite of his unwearied efforts, was 
always foiled in this object. Time was precious, and 
the unfortunate dramatist saw ruin staring him in 
the face, unless he could be introduced to Goezman. 
While, in despair, he was casting about for any pos- 
sible means of effecting this purpose, he learned that 
it was only through the wife of Goezman that access 
could be found to that magistrate, and that, without 
a considerable present, the lady would be deaf to 
every entreaty. Several persons had heard her say, 
^^ II serait impossible de se soutenir honndtement 
avec ce qu'on nous donne, mais nous avons Tart de 
plumer la {x>ule sans la faire crier." * This was clear 
enough, but Madame Goezman found, to her cost, 

• M£moirea dc BeaumarcLub coulre M. ei Me GoesioaDy &c» p. 7 1 . 
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that Beaumarchais was not a bird which would con- 
sent to be plucked without crying. In the meantime^ 
however, the advice of friends induced hira to address 
to Madame Goezman the only argument which had 
the power of convincing her. Through the medium 
of Le Jay, a bookseller, first one hundred louis, then 
a watch worth as much ; and, lastly, fifteen louis, 
which were demanded as a fee for the secretary of 
M. Goezman, were sent to Madame Goezman. 

Even after having paid so dearly for the privilegei 
Beaumarchais found considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining an interview with M. Goezman. But he at 
last did so, although the result was extremely un- 
satisfactory. Goezman alleged the most frivolous 
objections against the cltums made by Beaumarchais, 
and scarcely Ustened to, and was evidently unin- 
fluenced by, the replies made by the latter. The un- 
happy pleader concluded that his cause was doomed, 
and naturally believed that his adversary had gained 
the support of Goezman by arguments more powerful 
than those derived from reason and fact. As to the 
first point, his anticipations proved well-founded. 
The report of Goezman was entirely hostile to !^eau- 
marchais, and the decree of the court was in ac- 
cordance with the report. The loss of a process 
exasperates men more patient than Beaumarchais 
was, and we can all sympathise with him, when he 
supposed that the decision in his case had been 
dictated by corruption, not by a regard to justice. 
Nor was his ill humour much abated, when, through 
the agency of Le Jay, his hundred louis and his 
watch were returned to him. 

Angry as he was, Beaumarchais would have been 
precluded from taking any step, had it not been 
for an act of meanness on the part of Madame Goez- 
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man. She had demanded fifteen louis for her hus- 
band's secretary, but that person had never received 
the sum, and had, with difficulty, accepted and 
retained a smaller sum pressed upon him by a friend 
of Beaumarchais. Relying upon these facts, the 
latter formally demanded from Madame Goezman the 
return of the fifteen louis. The lady had detained 
this as a small perquisite for herself, but, equally un- 
willing to repay it or to admit that she was resolved 
to retain it, she boldly denied that it had ever .been 
received. She had, however, to deal with a man 
who, deeming himself injured and tricked, was re- 
solved, if possible, to expose his enemies to shame. 
Ilis controversy with Madame Goiizman soon became 
the talk of Paris, and it was universally concluded 
that not only Madame Goezman but her husband had 
acted corruptly, and that, on similar occasions, all 
his colleagues followed his example. The reporter of 
to-day became the judge of to-morrow, while the 
judge of to-day took his place, and thus contrived 
to supplement their small salaries by fleecing the 
pleaders. 

The matter soon assumed such a serious form that 
Goezman felt himself imperatively called upon to take 
it up. He brought against Beaumarchais a formal 
charge of first attempting to corrupt his judge, and 
then, on his failure, calumniating him. It seems 
doubtful whether Goezman believed his wife innocent, 
or considered that Beaumarchais had so far com- 
mitted himself as to render his condemnation certain. 
Be this as it may, the process was commenced, and 
excited universal interest. When confronted with 
her formidable adversary, Madame Goezman fell into 
innumerable contradictions, and her shifts to evade 
the interrogatories which were addressed to her, and 
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lier constant ebullitions of temper and spite, laid her chap. 
at the mercy of a man unrivalled in exposing the » , - 
tricks and blunders of conscious guilt. Nor did ^"^^ 
Goezman himself escape with impunity. Le Jay, the 1774. 
bookseller, was a most important witness, and it de- 
pended upon his confirmation or disavowal of Madame 
Goczman's statements, whether they should be ad- 
mitted as well-founded. Le Jay was a weak, timid 
man, and was entrapped into a declaration highly 
favourable to Madame Goezman. From this declara- 
tion itself, and from the accounts given by M. and 
Madame Goezman, as to the manner in which it was 
prepared, compared with the testimony of Le Jay, 
Beaumarchais proved that the declaration had been 
dictated by the magistrate, and accepted by Le Jay, 
on a promise of impunity. The poor bookseller was 
one of those men who can be made to tell lies, but never 
to keep their own counsel, and when subjected to a 
legal examination he fell into contradiction after 
contradiction. His wife was called to the rescue, 
but all she did for his behoof was to prove that her 
husband was so incapable and feeble as scarcely to 
be responsible for what he said or did. 

The Beaumarchais process was deeply galling to 
Maupeou and the government, for its result threatened 
to be most damaging to the new parliament. The 
members of that parliament themselves were placed 
in a dilemma, from which they saw no means of 
escape. The case had become too public to permit 
its being determined in a private and arbitrary man- 
ner. All Paris was full of this grand process ; public 
opinion had unequivocally condemned GoSzman and 
his wife, and felt no doubt that Beaumarchais had lost 
his cause^ because his adversary had bribed him upon 
whose report its decision depended. It is to be feared 
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CHAP, also, that conscious guilt inspired the colleagues of 
. ^^ . Goczman with just fear, lest the course of the investi- 



17(>4 gations now taking place might lead to revelations 
1774. ruinous to themselves. One result of this state of 
things was, that even those who in heart were most 
hostile to Beaumarchais were compelled to give him 
fair play in his efforts to vindicate himself He 
had to defend himself from a most serious charge, 
and it was his right to prove, if he could, that his 
adversaries were the really criminal parties. Thus, 
although the inclinations of the judges were all 
on the side of the Goezmans, and although some 
of them had advised them as to the steps which they 
ought to pursue, they were now constrained to listen 
to the counter-accusations of Beaumarchais, and to 
afford him the opportunity of proving them. It was 
no difficult thing to do so, for a woman seeking to con- 
ceal the truth, and a poor timid perjured witness were 
certain to convict themselves when they were called 
upon to repeat their statements, and to enlarge or 
explain them. In proportion as the interrogatories 
became more ample, the guilt of Goezman himself 
became less doubtful, and anxious as his brethren 
might be to save him, they were made to feel that they 
could only do so at the sacrifice of their own reputa- 
tion. 

It was no wonder then that the termination of this 
great process excited intense interest and curiosity. 
The world, indeed, had pretty well made up its mind 
that Goezman, bad as he was, was only a fair sample 
of the Maupeou Parliament; but the question was, 
how that body and its creator would extricate them- 
selves from the scrape. This they did in a charac- 
teristic manner, by equally convicting all parties. 
Beaumarchais, Goezman, and his wife were idl con- 
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demned en bldme. The effect of this sentence was, 
that those upon whom it was inflicted became civilly 
dead| incapable of filling any public office ; so that 
in the case of men it was equivalent to a sentence 
of ruin. GoezmaUi certainly, could not complaiui 
for no one could doubt that he had been guilty of the 
grossest corruption^ and even of subornation of per- 
jury. But poor Beaumarchais had been guilty of no 
recognised offence. As he pointed out in his mSmoires^ 
it had been always perfectly lawful for a pleader to 
solicit an interview with the reporter of his process, 
and if this interview could be obtained in no other 
manner, where was the crime of feeing a porter or a 
wife in order to procure it ? The sum given was no 
doubt large, and its return implied that it had been 
given conditionally on the gain of the cause ; but even 
this scarcely amounted to direct corruption of the 
judge. Be this as it may, the public took the part of 
Beaumarchais, and his condemnation was regarded as 
an act of petty spite on the part of men irritated at 
the discovery of their own misdeeds. The Maupeou 
Parliament now stood universally despised, and its 
gratuitous justice was seen to be far more costly, as 
*well as far less trustworthy, than that which had been 
paid for by regular fees.* 

What might have been the result of this exposure Death or 
upon the government and the parliament, it is impos- ^^"^ ^^' 
sible to determine, as it was quickly followed by an 
event which led to a complete political revolution. In 
February, 1774, the parliament had given its judg- 
ment in the Beaumarchais process : in May of the 
same year, Louis XV. had ceased to exist. As years 

* M^moires de M. Caron de Beaumarchais (Paris, 1775) ; Lo- 
meinesy Beaamarchais et son Temps, voL i. pp. 292 — 372. 
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CHAP, advanced his profligacy had become more shameless 
and inveterate. Madame Dubarry deemed it necessary 



*^^** to follow the example of Madame de Pompadour, and 
1774. to provide new victims for her hoary lover, lest some 
caprice of lust should lead to her own disgrace, and 
the installation of another favourite. Her baseness 
met with a reward fatal to the miserable king, and 
destructive of her own prospects. In order to dis- 
tract Louis from a melancholy which seemed to be 
growing upon him, and which might possibly lead to 
repentance, his panders found for him a girl of great 
personal attractions. The usual result followed, but 
in this case with dreadful consequences. This poor 
creature was labouring under incipient small-pox, 
and the disease was communicated to the king. For 
a time those who were so much interested in his pre- 
servation endeavoured to deceive themselves and the 
king as to the real nature of his malady ; but it soon 
assumed such a serious aspect, that the physicians 
directed that he should be removed from Trianon to 
Versailles. 

History records few scenes more degrading and 
deplorable than those which took place in the dying 
chamber of Louis XV. His mistress hung over his^ 
bed, lavishing upon him the tenderest cares, while he 
treated her with marks of unabated afi\:ction. Riche- 
lieu and the other courtiers went and came, care- 
fully guarding against the approach of a priest, and 
assuring all that the king was in a fair way of reco- 
very. At last the dread words "small-pox" were heard, 
and every one felt that the same scourge which had 
cut ofi^ so many of his race would be destructive to 
Louis XV. also. lie himself received the announce- 
ment in the same sense, but exliibited no unmanly 
surprise or dread. He intimated to Madame Dubarry 
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his conviction that his illness would prove fatal, and 
added that their separation had become indispensably 
necessary. He directed that she should be treated 
with the utmost consideration, and requested an 
asylum for her from the Duchesse d'Aiguillon. The 
withdrawal of the mistress removed the great obstacle 
to the administration of the sacraments. Before 
this solemn ceremony took place, the grand almoner, 
in the name of the king, declared, '^That although his 
majesty was accountable to God alone, he expressed his 
regret that his conduct had given rise to scandal, and 
that, should his life be spared, he would devote himself 
to the support of religion and to the welfare of his 
subjects." However those whose interest it was that 
Louis XY. should live and continue his vicious career 
did not yet despair. The small-pox was not always 
fatal, and those who knew the poor king best were 
convinced, that with the return of health he would 
resume his old habits. Thus no sooner was a favour- 
able bulletin issued than the road to the favourite's 
retreat was crowded with carriages, while she herself 
dreamed of renewed power and splendour. But her 
hopes were vain. The king's disease was of the most 
aggravated kind, and while still living his body became 
a mass of corruption. To enter his chamber was as 
much as a person's life was worth, but his daughters 
still ministered to him with fearless courage and de- 
voted affection. The unhappy monarch himself sub- 
mitted to his sad fate with resignation and firmness. 
His sufferings were at last terminated, and to himself, 
as well as to his attendants, his death was a happy 
release. To the nation at large the close of his long 
reign was a source of extreme joy, for the once 
beloved king had become an object of universal hatred 
and contempt. When the body was conveyed to 
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CHAP. Saint Denis, the populace gave vent to its feelings in 
* f the most indecent manner, and celebrated as a holiday 



1*^64 that on which the remains of Louis XV. were con- 
to 

1774. signed to the tomb. The same thing had occurred 
at the death of Louis XIY., but a darker doom was 
reserved for their successor, who, unstained with their 
crimes, was made to pay the penalty of their guilt.* 

Financial The prcvious parts of this work must have com- 
J^duSTof vinced our readers that the financial and general 
dOTu*"*' administration of the government under Louis XV. 
was marked by the grossest abuses, and seemed ex- 
pressly fitted to exhaust the resources and destroy the 
prosperity of a nation. It would, however, be a very 
great mistake to suppose that such was tlie practical 
efiect. The taxes had been enormously increased, and 
the expenditure in a still greater pro|x>rtion, but the 
revenue was flourishing, and it would have been easy to 
augment it considerably without oppressing the people. 
In the last statement drawn up by the Abb^ Terray, 
the gross revenue was estimated at 361,000,000 livres, 
equivalent to considerably more than jf 14,000,000. 
The permanent deductions which had to be made 
from this revenue, including the charges of collec- 
tion and the interest on the debt, amounted to about 
jf 6,500,000, leaving jf8,000,000 available for cur- 
rent expenses, f Even after making allowance for the 
change in the value of the coin, the net revenue under 
Terray far exceeded the gross revenue under Colbert. 
Terray and his predecessors were guilty of many 
shameful acts of injustice, but there is every reason 

* Beaenval's M6moire8, vol. ii. pp. 69 — 89; Vie Privte de 
Loui8 XY.» ToL IT. pp. 269—274. 

t Comptei Bendus, from 1768 to 1787, pp. 92—108 ; Baill/, 
vol. ii. p. 188. 
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to believe that the taxpayers were less oppressed 
under Louis XV. than under Louis XIV. Public opi- 
nion had become more powerful, the central govern- 
ment exercised a greater control over its local agents, 
while the intendants, of whatever crimes they might 
be guilty, felt it to be their interest, as well as their 
duty, to distribute fiscal burdens as equally as the 
laws and prejudices of the country permitted. It 
may be stated, as a general truth, that fiscal oppres- 
sion always reacts unfavourably upon the revenue, 
and the fact of a permanently increasing revenue is 
of itself good proof that the taxes are collected with 
tolerable fairness, and are, to some extent, propor- 
tioned to the ability of those upon whom they are 
levied. 

This statement is strongly borne out by the fact 
that under Louis XV. the increased taxation chiefly 
consisted in additions made to those direct imposts 
which afiected all classes of the community . Louis XIV. 
had regarded the dixikme with so much aversion, that 
he would not consent to its imposition until theolo- 
gians had assured him that he had the right, when he 
saw fit, to seize the goods of his subjects or any por- 
tion of them. But towards the middle of Louis X V.'s 
reign, the principle on which the dixihne was founded 
was regarded as that on which every increase of taxa- 
tion ought to be based. The dixihme, indeed, was 
abolished in name, but in lieu of it a vingtikme was 
imposed. As the necessities of the state increased the 
first vingtikme was followed by a second, and that by 
a third. This amounted to a direct tax of 15 per 
cent, upon every description of revenue. Additions 
were occasionally made to the other taxes, but on the 
recurrence of any great financial pressure, relief was 
sought in equal taxation. Financiers had, at all 
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times, been sensible that this was the only remedy for 
the fiscal difficulties of the state, as it was an act 
of simple justice to the industrious portion of the 
community. Even under the strong government of 
Louis XIV. it was found impossible to carry out this 
principle, except at times when the nation was on the 
brink of ruin. The administration was less powerful 
and respected under Louis XV. than under Louis XIV., 
but then public opinion had acquired a far greater 
influence. Political writings, if always discouraged, 
and often suppressed by the government, had vastly 
increased in number, and questions afiecting the 
general welfare were more or less freely discussed. 
The economists maintained that a general tax upon 
land would provide an ample revenue, and add 
immensely to the prosperity of the country, and the 
comforts of its inhabitants. Even those who disputed 
the particular theory were constrained to admit that 
no fiscal system was defensible, unless it taxed the 
rich as well as the poor according to their means. 

If a calm examination leads us to believe that the 
fiscal system of France was greatly improved under 
Louis XV., tlie same thing holds true in regard to the 
general state of the country. The improvement was 
perhaps least apparent, so far as the condition of the 
masses of the people was concerned, but even here it 
was great and unequivocal. The important fact to 
which De Tocqueville, and before him, Arthur Young, 
has borne testimony, that during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, the number of small proprietors 
had increased remarkably, is decisive upon tliis point. 
Peasants who are able to purchase land must have 
been permitted to reap the fruits of their own indus- 
try, and if they desire to make such purchases, it 
must be because, upon the whole, they ixjceive ade- 
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quate protection from the government under which ^^^• 
they live. The owner of land has no escape from the ^^ — ^ 
oppressions of fiscal tjrranny, and where such exists it to 
is to hoarding, not to the purchase of land, that the ^'^''4- 
savings of the industrious are devoted. 

K peasants contrived to live and thrive under 
the government of Louis XV. the higher and com- 
mercial classes made striking advances in wealth, 
luxury, and refinement. The young nobles, although 
addicted to many vices, were distinguished by their 
love of knowledge, and by their humane and generous 
sentiments. On every side, men were emerging from 
obscurity, and by means of their wealth or their 
abilities, asserting their claim to mix on equal terms 
with those who constituted a privileged and ex- 
clusive class. In words, the distinctions of society 
remained in full force, but practically eminent talents, 
great riches, agreeable manners, were the surest pass- 
ports to general respect and favour. Personal merit 
was everywhere forcing itself into notice, and became 
daily more hostile to the assumptions founded upon 
birth or court favour. The principles of social 
equality promulgated by eloquent writers, and natu- 
rally agreeable to those who were the architects of 
their own fortune, spread far and wide, until they 
took root in the depths of the national mind. All 
that was active, enterprising, and successful, grew 
weary of a system which was opposed to the dictates 
of natural justice, and which irritated in a thousand 
minute ways, the self respect of those who had raised 
themselves by their own exertions. The number of 
such was increasing so rapidly, that the submission 
which prudence had formerly dictated appeared as un- 
necessary as it was pusillanimous. The ferment among 
all classes was great, but the dissatisfaction had assumed 
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no definite fornii nor was it prepared with any substi- 
tutes for the institutions of which it complained. 
General restlessness, desire of novelty, contempt for 
the pasty eager anticipation of the future ; such were 
the marked features which distinguished France at 
the close of the long reign of Louis XV. 

In a word| the old regime in France had lost all 
real power, while it retained the semblances and trap- 
pings of authority. Even those who most benefited by 
it| had ceased to respect it, while the masses of its sub- 
jects regarded it with equal contempt and abhorrence. 
It was impotent to repel the enemies who on all sides 
struck at its heart, but its malignity found vent in 
numberless petty persecutions, which kept alive the 
persuasion that his own government was the worst 
enemy which a Frenchman had to dread. The sup- 
pression of the parliaments, the infamous operations 
of Terray were well fitted to exhaust the national 
patience, but the whole bent of popular opinion was 
adverse to an armed insurrection. Maupeou and his 
parliament, Terray and his confiscations were treated 
as matters of pleasantry, and afibrded ample scope to 
Parbian wit. The government was regarded as a 
kind of alien, extrinsic power, whose caprices caused 
annoyance but no real danger. There existed every- 
where an almost unconscious conviction that the 
days of the old system were numbered, and that it 
would be a waste of strength to destroy by force that 
which was about to fall to pieces from internal decay. 
The reign of Louis XV. paved the way for the 
revolution, not because it was guilty of unprecedented 
tyranny, or was incompatible with the prosperity of 
the country, but because there had grown up by its 
side an unorganised but omnipotent influence, which 
in every town, village, and hamlet, swayed all that 
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was activei intelligent, and well doing. France was chap. 

revolutionised long before 1789 ; then all that had to > ^^ , 

be done was to bring her political institutions into ^764 

harmony with the opinions and feelings which had 1774. 
taken root and grown up among the masses of her 
people. 
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